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Easter Deralds., 


(a T of tts dreamful slumber now awakes 


The foliage to cheer the lonely tree ; 
Aa) Unfettered now, with elfin melody 
The clear brook through the field tts journey makes: 
Dawn in the east, a rosy blossom, breaks, 
Whence soars the sun, a mammoth golden bee ; 
And the blue night with stars ts like a sea 
Crowded with pearls and opalescent flakes. 


What mean these sudden glories on the earth,— 
These shining wonders of the arching sktes, 
Which, day and night, with a new beauty born, 
Fill all the world with ecstacy and mirth ? 
To-morrow, from the dead shall Christ artse, 
And these are heralds of the Easter morn! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


HE decision in the Baird-Walker case and the 
bill introduced in the House of Lords to meet 

the embarrassment to the British Government in- 
volved in that decision have developed a new and 
critical phase of the Newfoundland controversy, 
which for more than a year has put a severe strain 
on the relations of the colony with the mother 
country. It will be remembered that in June last 
Sir Baldwin Walker, Commander of the British war 
ship “ Emerald,” closed the lobster factory of James 
Baird at Fischel’s Brook on the French shore, 
claiming that the operation of the factory was in 
contravention of the modus vivendi arranged be- 
tween England and France, which provided that 
all lobster factories, whether English or French, 
opened within the preceding year should discon- 
tinue their work. Mr. Baird at once brought 
action against Sir Baldwin for trespass. In the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland, 
before which the case was tried, it was held that the 
modus vivendi was not binding on British subjects 
like a treaty, because it had not received, as a 
treaty always has, the sanction of Parliament. This 
decision, of course, placed the British Government 
in an extraordinary and trying position, it being, in 
consequence, deprived of the power to enforce a 
solemn agreement with another nation. Thus 
freed from restraint, the Newfoundlanders would 
feel themselves authorized to pursue their lobster 
fishing. As this was a right that the French de- 
nied, one that they claimed to belong to themselves 
exclusively, and one that they proposed to defend 
with arms if necessary, the danger of a conflict 
between France and Newfoundland was made 
imminent. Threatened by a danger so grave, the 
British Government Jost no time in taking steps to 
meet it. On the day following the decision, Lord 
Knutsford, the Colonial Secretary, introduced in 
the House of Lords a bill to revive the Crown’s 
authority to instruct naval officers to enforce the 
treaties of Utrecht, Paris, and Versailles, guaran- 
teeing the fishing rights of France on the coast of 


Newfoundland. 


* * 
* 


Daring the trial of the Baird-Walker case, the 
defense, on seeing that the plea that Sir Baldwin 
was enforcing a modus vivendi was not valid, 
shifted their position and claimed that he was en- 
forcing the treaty of Versailles, which not only em- 
braced the provisions of the other two treaties, but 
contained an additional guarantee of its own, the 
declaration of the English King, who said that he 


would “take the most positive measures for pre- 
venting his subjects from interrupting in any man- 
ner by their competition the fishery of the French 

- » upon the coasts of the Island of Newfound- 
land, and that he would “for this purpose cause 
the fixed settlements which shall be formed there 
to be removed.” Sir James Winter, counsel for 
Mr. Baird, had no difficulty in checkmating his 
opponents. He showed that the act of Parliament 
that made this treaty binding on British subjects 
had been inadvertently repealed. Thereupon the 
home government endeavored to have the New- 
foundland Legislature pass an act that would have 
the same effect as the repealed act ; it would then 
have been in a position to make a successful defense 
against Mr. Baird. But the Legislature refused to 
pass such an act. Therefore, when the decision of 
the Newfoundland Supreme Court was announced, 
there remained nothing for the home government 
to do but to secure the passage of the bill introduced 
by Lord Knutsford, to which is attached the pro- 
vision that if the Newfoundland Legislature should 
adopt the measure that it has already declined to 
pass, this bill will be suspended. Although it has 
passed its first reading in the House of Lords, its 
further consideration has, at the urgent request of 
the Newfoundland Government, been postponed 
for a time. What the Newfoundlanders propose 
to do now is not disclosed ; but the evidence given 
by the bill of Lord Knutsford that England does 
not desire to see whatever rights France may have 
in Newfoundland trampled under foot by her col- 
onists will, without doubt, have a reassuring effect 
on that power and prevent any hitch in the arbitra- 
tion of the questions at issue that has just been 
agreed on. 


* * 
* 


A Republican Senator has introduced into the 
New York Legislature a bill to extend the inherit- 
ance tax so as to include all estates of over $5,000. 
For four years past, inheritances have been taxed, 
but not if left to relatives in the first degree or to 
charitable or public institutions. In spite of the 
loose framing of the statute, the revenue from the 
five per cent. tax it imposes has rapidly risen until 
last year it amounted to over a million dollars. 
The chief reason for the extension of the tax now 
proposed is the fact that in this State, as every- 
where, it has proven the most practicable means of 
reaching personal property. The entire property 
of a testator must pass through the office of the 
surrogate or probate, and the frauds and evasions 
through which personalty escapes the ordinary tax 
levies are here impossible. In some of the cantons 
in Switzerland this occasion is seized to secure the 
payment also of back taxes which have been un- 
lawfully withheld from the State. In New York, 
however, no such radical measure is suggested. 
Senator Vedder's bill simply proposes a tax which 
shall reach the vast accumulations of personalty, 
which are chiefly in the hands of the rich, in the 
same degree as the houses and lands of the rank 
and file of the people. Such a measure was rec- 
ommended a year ago by the Democratic Governor 
of the State, and its obvious justice would doubt- 
less secure its enactment were it not for the out- 
cry which is being raised about the “robbery of 
poor widows and orphans.” Although the ery 
comes chiefly from the very rich, whose widows 
and orphans will be left in luxury no matter how 
heavy the tax, there is a certain element of justice 
in it, in case the tax rate on an estate of $5,000 is 
as heavy as on an estate of $50,000 or $5,000 000. 
An estate which barely enables the widow to live 
in decent comfort and provide for the education of 
her children ought not to pay the same rate as one 


which is in excess of the demands of the comfort, 
condition, or character of those who inherit it. 
Taxes upon inheritances are certain to be of in- 
creasing importance in our governmental budgets, 
but they ought always to be graduated. A small 
estate ought to bear a much lighter rate than a 
large one; and an estate left to wife or children 
ought to bear a much lighter rate than one left to 
distant relations who suffer no financial loss, but 
are simply enriched, by the death. 


* * 
* 


The most notable feature of State legislation last 
winter was the widespread adoption of ballot re- 
form laws. The movement has evidently gained 
rather than lost ground, for during the present 
season eight additional States have incorporated 
some kind of ballot reform into their various sys- 
tems. These States are Vermont, Arkansas, North 
and South Dakota, Oregon, Nebraska, Washington, 
and West Virginia. There is some variation, in 
the matter of detail, between the different laws, 
but they generally follow quite closely the Masea- 
chusetts law which has served as the model for 
most of this legislation. There have been two 
States in which the ballot reform was a burning 
question. In Maine the reform has been defeated 
by asmall but aggressive section of the Republican 
members of the Legislature, and in New Hamp- 
shire those Republican leaders who are especially 
identified with the political machine are reported 
to be doing their utmost to oppose the adoption of 
the measure. There cannot be in any State an 
honest and intelligent opposition to the principle of 
the ballot reform. The common object of the 
ballot laws everywhere is to secure a fair and 
honest ballot, and to oppose a fair and honest ballot 
is to concede some different motive than that 
which ought to govern men in public affairs. These 
Republican factions in Maine and New Hampshire 
are in line with a Democratic faction in this 
State last year in opposition to a reform upon which 
fair-minded men of all parties are agreed. 


* * 
* 


The bills which would have made the State of 
New Jersey the prey of gambling under the pre- 
tense of protecting various horse-racing associations 
have been killed in committee ; a result due to the 
vigorous expression of public opinion. Both the 
liquor dealers and the pool-sellers made a vigorous 
assault on the New Jersey Legislature, and both 
have as signally failed to accomplish their ends. 
For several years past several racing tracks in New 
Jersey have degenerated into gambling resorts 
pure and simple, and there has been a growing de- 
termination to put them outside the pale of the law. 
When it became generally known that the racing 
associations proposed to introduce bills which would 
secure the race courses from police supervision and 
interference, the people of New Jersey were not 
slow to penetrate the object and to grasp the signi- 
ficance of this movement. They responded by a 
flood of petitions protesting against any attempt to 
legalize book-making. Public sentiment was so 
strong that even the politicians, slow as they gen- 
erally are to feel the movement of opinion on moral 
issues, did not dare to oppose it; the Democrats, 
under the leadership of Governor Abbett, refusing 
to make the bills caucus measures. Attempts 


were made to discriminate between the various 
racing associations, but these attampts failed, and 
the House Committee on Revision of Laws quietly 
killed all the bills. This result affords a valuable 
evidence of the power of public conscience when it 
is awakened ; the difficulty is to wake it up, for it 
is very somnolent. 
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The abandonment of farms in New England has 
become so important that Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire have undertaken to colonize their abandoned 
land, and prosperous Massachusetts has made the 
matter the subject of a special investigation by its 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Massachusetts 
report, just submitted, aims to show that the 
evil has not assumed such proportions as is gener- 
ally assumed. An abandoned farm is defined as 
one which has not only been abandoned by its 
owner, but has absolutely gone out of cultivation. 
Even land which was formerly tilled and is now 
used as woodland is not included in the area which 
has been abandoned. Nevertheless, taking the 
State as a whole, there are 1,461 absolutely deserted 
farms, of which 772 are supplied with buildings. 
The assessed value of these farms is alittle over one 
million dollars. Their total area is 126,000 acres, 
which is three and one-half per cent. of the area of 
the State. In some of the eastern counties no aban- 
doned farms whatever are reported, while in two or 
three of the western counties six acres out of every 
hundred have passed out of cultivation. The Com- 
missioner attempts to prove that agriculture in the 
State is not really depressed, by publishing tables 
giving the value of agricultural and manufactured 
products in 1885 as compared with 1875. This 
table purports to show that daring this decade the 
value of agricultural products increased twenty-eight 
per cent., as against an increase of but twenty-seven 
per cent. in the value of the State’s manufactures. 
This table would abundantly support his optimistic 
view, if it were able to support itself. This, 
however, it fails to do. It is simply incredible 
that the agricultural towns, whose population has 
been declining, should show such an increase in the 
wealth produced, while the manufacturing towns, 
whose population has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds, should reveal such a state of depression. 

* - 
> 

The French Parliamentary Commission on labor 
has made public the answers received to its ques- 
tions relating to State regulation of the hours of 
labor. Out of 64 Chambers of Commerce which reply, 
54 are hostile to any regulation, 7 would have the 
legal day’s work fixed at twelve hours, and the rest 
were for different lengths. Replies were had from 
235 syndicates of employers, of which 201 were 
hostile to all regulation, 10 would have a tin-hour 
day, and the others an eight-hour. Four hundred 
and ten workingmen’s syndicates were heard from, 
and of these 38 were opposed to any regulation by 
the State, while 234 wanted an eight-hour day, 43a 
ten-hour, 13 one of nine, and so on. Of the 12 
“mixed ” syndicates replying, 10 were against any 
regulation, and the other two wanted a ten-hour 
day. On the heels of this report comes the 
announcement of the creation of a permanent 
Bureau of Labor under the Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry, and Colonization. The Chambers voted 
$5,000 for the establishment of such a bureau. It 
is to be a sort of standing commission to investigate 
all matters pertaining to the interests of working- 
men and to revise aud recommend labor legislation. 
It is to be composed of fifty members, serving with- 
out pay, one-third to be members of Parliament 
and experts in sociology, the other two-thirds to be 
divided equally between employers and laboring 
men. The plan of the Minister of Commerce for 
the organization and administration of the Bureau 
was laid before President Carnot on January 21, 
and he gave it his official approval, and decreed 
the establishment of the Bureau on the following 
day. a ae 

The tension of feeling between the Emperor 
William and Bismarck is evidently very great. 
Of the exact status of the affair no one outside 
very intimate official circles probably has any 
knowledge, but the comments and reports con- 
stantly appearing in the newspapers, together with 
such other information as somehow leaks out, 
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make it clear that something very like a crisis has 
recently been reached. Rumors have been in the 
air for some time past that there was to be a 
formal prosecution of Bismarck, although the pre- 
cise offense charged against him has been only 
vaguely hinted at. The causes for the Emperor’s 
irritation are matters of speculation. It is said, 
for instance, that Bismarck has refused to give up 
certain letters of the Emperor’s in his possession. 
It is known, on the other hand, that the criticisms 
of the present imperial policy which have appeared 
in two leading newspapers, and which have given 
the Emperor the greatest possible annoyance, were 
undoubtedly inspired by the ex-Chancellor. The 
Emperor, who is a singular combination of auto- 
cratic temper with progressive tendencies, resents 
any criticism from any quarter, and no doubt has 
found it peculiarly galling to be subject to the fire 
of his late minister. The “Hamburger Nachrich- 
ten,” one of these papers, declares that both it and 
the ex-Chancellor are prepared to meet prosecution 
in any form, and that the criticism of imperial 
policy which Prince Bismarck has allowed himself 
to make has been dictated solely by a sense of 
public duty. Altogether, the situation is a very 
uncomfortable one, and it is difficult to see how it 
can be made otherwise. 
2 ie 

The existence of a thorough understanding be- 
tween France and Russia has, for a long time past, 
been one of the great facts in the European situa- 
tion. It has been known that, while no actual 
treaty existed, France and Russia practically formed 
a defensive alliance against Germany, Austria, and 
Italy in the Triple Alliance. It is now reported 
that a formal treaty has been concluded between 
France and Russia. According to this report the 
draft of a treaty was prepared in Paris in 1887 and 
received the approval of the chiefs of the Russian 
Imperial Council, but was rejected by the Czar. 
Since the last election, however, the Czar has 
given his sanction to this treaty. As an expression 
of the friendship between the two countries it is 
reported that the Czar has conferred upon Presi- 
dent Carnot the insignia of the highest Russian 
decoration—a decoration hitherto confined to mem- 
bers of the Imperial family and to sovereigns 
nearly connected with it. The terms of the treaty 
are unknown, and the fact that such a treaty has 
been made is not likely to effect any change in the 
European situation. It is simply a formal recog- 
nition of an alliance which has practically existed 
for years past. Its chief significance, apparently, 
is the recognition of the permanency of the Re- 
public in France which is implied in this action of 
Russia. The alliance between Russian imperialism 
and French republicanism is, from one point of view, 
one of the anomalies of modern diplomacy ; from 
another point of view it seems not only natural, 
but inevitable. The natural distrust of a govern- 
ment subject to the change of public opinion ex- 
pressed through elections has, no doubt, held the 
Czar back from any formal alliance, heretofore, 
with the French ; that he now makes such an alli- 
ance shows that he regards the French Government 
as possessing the element of permanency. 

* 


No further engagements between the insurgents 
of Chili and President Balmaceda’s forces have 
been reported the past week. The rebels appear to 
maintain their supremacy on the sea, while the 
Government still maintains its hold on the interior 
of the country. Far the best and clearest account 
that we have seen of the condition of affairs which 
caused the revolution is given in a letter to the 
New York “ Tribune” from Mr. Trumbull, a mem. 
ber of the Chilian Congress. He shows that, as 
we have already pointed out, the Constitution of 
Chili gives the President almost autocratic powers, 
without conferring on the Congress suitable 
legislative checks to counteract this power. The 


Constitution is modeled in part on the ideas of the 
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unwritten British Constitution, but is without its 
elasticity and adaptability. Of late President Bal- 
maceda has attempted to assume to himself almost 
every function of government. He has tried 
to control expenditures without the consent of Con- 
gress, and has also begun to enlarge the army and 
navy without first obtaining the consent of the 
people through their legislative representatives. 
The refusal of the Congress to vote such a budget 
as he declared pleasing to him was made the pre- 
text of overriding all constitutional precedent and | 
authority. The revolt against this attempt to estab- 
lish an absolutism is really a movement in the 
Cirection of establishing that ministerial responsi- 
bility and system of checks by one branch of the 
goveriiment upon another which are essential to 
nationa self-government. 
ee 
When Stanley passed through the kingdom of 
Uganda in his first great journey across the African 
continent, he found it a fertile and prosperous 
region. It was tilled by a people of a compara- 
tively high intelligence, and who held military 
supremacy over adjoining countries by their courage 
and skill in arms. Superstition and barbarism, of 
course, were present, but materially the country was 
rich and the government was stable. To-day all 
this is changed ; Mohammedans and Christians, 
Protestants and Catholics, French and English— 
these three sets of parties have between them for 
the present almost ruined the country. The King, 
Mwanga, has held first/one faith, then the other ; the 
Arabs have harried the country when the Chris- 
tians held the upper hand, and the latter have 
retaliated in kind. Recent reports say that large 
portions of the agricultural lands have been aban- 
doned because of the unsettled state of affairs and 
the dangers of war and slavery. At present 
Mwanga is a Christian, and the heathen party, 
though larger in numbers, is held in subjection 
while the Arabs hover on the frontier threatening 
invasion. And now of late comes cable news 
that the government is divided against itself, and 
that there is danger of civil war between Protestants 
and Catholics. The King has espoused the cause 
of the latter, and as a consequence the protectorate 
of the French has been invoked. The British East 
African Company, as a matter of international 
agreement, really holds the protectorate, and offers 
to protect the Christians from heathen and Arabs 
if the taxes be paid to it alone. It is not likely 
that France will attempt to interfere, but the native 
party in power declines to submit to the British 
claim, as being obnoxious to the Catholics. A 
more hopeless political entanglement it would be 
difficult to imagine. It will probably be a matter 
of considerable diffieulty and great expense for the 
British company to enforce its nominal authority. 
* * 
Pa 
The outlook in Belgium is decidedly stormy. 
The workingmen’s party are determined to secure 
universal suffrage, and they mean to use whatever 
weapons they can lay their hands upon. They 
have formally appealed to the King and to the 
Roman Catholic Bishops. The King, in the nature 
of things, cannot help them, and the Bishops will 
not. A very large body of the Ultramontane ma- 
jority refuse any extension of the franchise what- 
ever. We have already reported in these columns 
the political uncertainties which face all parties ex- 
cept the workingmen ; difficulties which make it 
impossible for any party to act intelligently so far 
as mere political policy is concerned. The result 
of making the franchise universal is pure matter of 
speculation. In the case of the workingmen’s 
party there is a positive conviction, and that con- 
viction is likely to lead this party beyond the lines 
of purely political action. It is highly probable 
that one of the means employed to force the views 
of the workingmen will be a general strike thrcugh- 
out Belgium, and a general strike, as a measure of 
political agitation, would probably be the introduc- 
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tion to a series of disturbances. Belgium is ap- 
proaching a critical phase in her political develop- 
ment. 


* * - 
* 


At the same time that the newspapers report a 
series of Lenten services in St. George’s Church with 
addresses by persons not episcopally ordained, and 
a Good Friday service in All Souls’ Church with 
similar addresses, there are published in the secular 
papers reports of two sermons, one by Dr. Morgan 
Dix, the other by Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, of 
Western New York, in both of which the speakers 
inveigh against anything akin to exchange of pul- 
pits. Dr. Dix declares this to be an effort to secure 
union without unity, and characterizes it “as a 
craze resembling the fiat money craze and the free 
silver coinage craze.” That is, if we understand 
him aright, an interchange of pulpits is a symbol of 
unity, and has no value because no unity actually 
exists. Bishop Coxe condemns the interchange of 
pulpits on canonical grounds, and quotes the fol- 
lowing as a canon of the Episcopal Church: “No 
man shall be suffered to execute any of the said 
functions (that is, of the ministry) in this church 
except he hath had episcopal consecration or ordi- 
nation,” and Bishop Coxe insists that it is “an 
insult to these pious and excellent brethren” to 
invite one of them to enter an Episcopalian pulpit 
while this canon remains upon such books of the 
Church. 


* * 
* 


It is not for us to determine what is the measure 
of liberty which belongs to the clergy of the Epis- 
copal Church, nor to undertake to interpret the 
canons of that Church, nor perhaps even to say 
what measure of unity may already exist between 
that portion of the Episcopal Church represented 
by Dr. Morgan Dix and the great Protestant 
bodies of Christendom. It is, however, unques- 
tionably true that there are two bodies within the 
Episcopal Church which, in their views of the 
character and authority of the Church, are widely 
separated. What we may call the Catholic or An- 
glican Episcopalian believes that Christ organized 
a Church, vested divine authority in the Apostles 
and their successors, and made this Church the al- 
moner of his special grace, and that all separation 
from this Church is schism and a sin. This 
view he holds in common with Greek and Roman 
Catholic theologians, but we do not know where in 
literature to find it more vigorously assaulted than 
in the writings of such honored Episcopalians as 
Archbishop Whately and Dean Alford. The other 
view, entertained by the Protestant party in the 
Episcopat Church, in common with that of all other 
Protestant bodies,recognizes the right of the disciples 
of Christ to form their own organizations for 
Christian work and worship, and in every such or- 
ganization, if the spirit of Christ is in it, recognizes 
a branch of Christ’s Church, while those who hold 
it also hold that episcopal supervision is of great 
value, the historic episcopate a real bond of unity, 
and the historic liturgy an inestimable advantage 
in giving to the Church a continuous and uniform 
spiritual life. As to the canon which Bishop Coxe 
quotes, we think he will find it difficult to main- 
tain, in the light of historic precedents, that every 
religious address in an Episcopal church necessari- 
ly involves a ministerial function, and that for a 
layman to speak in a church at one of its extraor- 
dinary or mission services violates canon law. We 
may add that with the constant tendency in non- 
episcopal churches toward the observance of the 
church year, the use of some liturgical element, 
and the recognition of the importance of episcopal 
supervision under another name, it will be equally 
difficult for Dr. Dix to make out that there is no 
unity of the spirit, and even of form and method, 
which an interchange of pulpits, if it were canoni- 
cally admissible, might very legitimately symbol- 
1ze. 


A FAMILY PAPER 


Lawrence Barrett, the tragedian, died in this 
city last Friday night. The immediate cause of 
his death was an attack of pneumonia, which lasted 
a few days only; his health, however, had been in 
@ precarious condition for some time, and a surgical 
operation was performed on his throat about a year 
ago. Next to Mr. Edwin Booth, with whom Mr. 
Barrett was so intimately associated for the past 
few years, he was regarded as the ablest and most 
popular of American serious actors of our day. 
His best known and most artistic performances 
were in the parts of Cassius, Richelieu, Ham- 
let, and in “ Francesca da Rimini.” For comedy 
his temperament and training were unsuited, and 
he rarely attempted a part in which the pre- 
vailing tone was not that of tragedy or pathos. In 
earnestness and sincerity of artistic purpose he was a 
great actor, and though his stage work was marred 
by mannerisms and he had limitations which pre- 
vented him from equaling in finish and delicacy of 
dramatic shading his friend and associate, Edwin 
Booth, he was a notable figure on the stage. Heheld 
the highest view of his art, and did very much to 
elevate dramatic art in this country. More than 
once he undertook dramatic experiments from 
which little could be hoped financially—such as 
the production of a version of Browning’s “ Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon ”—purely with a view to an artis- 
tic and literary end. Mr. Barrett was a scholarly 
man, carefully and thoroughly self-educated ; his 
personal life was without reproach ; and it may be 
said with more than conventional meaning that his 
death is a loss to the American stage and to the 


intellectual and artistic world at large. 
* 


* 
* 


GENERAL News.—General Joseph E. Johnston, 
one of the most distinguished of the Confeder- 
ate generals in the Civil War, died at Washington 
on Saturday last, at the age of 84. Prince 
Jerome Napoleon died in Rome on March 17; 
his will designates his second son, Prince Louis, as 
the head of the house of Bonaparte, but it is 
understood that the leaders of the Bonapartist 
party will rather recognize Prince Victor, the 
elder son. Jerome Bonaparte was a man of con- 
siderable capacity, but his opportunity to hold an 
important place politically was lost through his 
lack of personal moral character and of decision in 
political matters. The Anchor Line steamship 
“Utopia,” crowded with Italian emigrants, on Tues- 
day of last week, during a storm in the Bay of 
Gibraltar, struck against the projecting ram of an 
English war vessel and almost immediately sank; 
over five hundred lives were lost.——Tippoo Tib, 
the wealthy Arab African trader, whose failure to 
support Stanley’s rear column led to so much 
disaster, has been stricken with paralysis. La- 
fayette College, at Easton, Pa., has chosen as 
president the Rev. Dr. Ethelbert D. Warfield, 
President of Miami University of Ohio; he has 
not yet rendered a decision as to acceptance or re- 
jection of the election Cable dispatches from 
Athens say that Dr. Charles Waldstein, the director 
of the American School at Athens, has made im- 
portant discoveries at Eretria in Eubewa; he 
thinks he has found there the tomb of Aristotle, 
and he has discovered much ancient gold, diadems, 
jewels, and other interesting objects. The 
annual university boat race in England was won on 
Saturday by the Oxford crew, which defeated 
Cambridge after a close struggle by a quarter of a 
boat’s length. Governor Hill of this State has 
signed a bill providing for police matrons in all 
cities of over 25,000 inhabitants, and making their 
appointment compulsory. Ex-Governor Lucius 
Robinson of this State died in Elmira on Monday 
at the age of 80.—-The New York Assembly has 
passed a resolution to the effect that the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment should be submitted to the popu- 
lar vote in this State next November instead of 
April Warden A. A. Brush, of Sing Sing 
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Prison, universally recognized as one of the ablest 
administrators of prison reform ideas, has been re- 
moved by Governor Hill, and Mr. William R. 
Brown, of Newburg, appointed in his place, ap- 
parently for purely political reasons. 








CHRIST IS RISEN. 


T is almost impossible to conceive the reaction 

of joy which came upon the Apostles when this 
word was brought to them on that first Easter 
morn. No wonder that the women’s story seemed 
to them like an idle tale and they believed it not. 
Tt was indeed an incredible revelation. And it 
is difficult for us to imagine what it meant to 
them. 

They had “trusted that this had been he which 
should have redeemed Israel.” But Israel had re- 
jected him, the Church had cast him out, Jew and 
Pagan had conspired together to slay him; to the 
challenge, “If he be the King of Israel, let him 
now come down from the cross and we will believe 
in him,” he had vouchsafed no answer. He was 
dead and their hopes were dead. Nothing re- 
mained but to go back to their old fishing life again. 
The news of his resurrection was resurrection to 
their own hearts. His new life was the beginning 
of a new life in them. He was the Deliverer 
of Israel; a greater Deliverer and bringing a great- 
er deliverance than they had ever dreamed of. 
This was therefore their first apostolic message : 
to the Jew, Whom ye have taken and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain, him God hath 
raised up; to the Gentile, Of the resurrection 
and the judgment God hath given assurance 
unto all men in that he raised Christ from the 
dead. 

The resurrection is still the corner-stone of our 
Christian faith, and it is not strange that when 
men think it is attacked in the Christian Church 
they should be eager to resent the attack and 
resist the assailant. The divinity of Christ is in- 
deed the divinity of a character, which neither 
could be conferred by resurrection nor taken away 
by death. But if the cross and the tomb ended 
the life of the Christ, then it would seem to 
be the life of a Divinity defeated. Suffering 
love would still be divine; but even though 
he saw of the travail of his soul and 
was satisfied, we should not; and the story 
of the cross, if no light shone on it from the 
opened tomb, would seem, if not to the highest 
faith, at least to the common understanding, an 
admonition, “Be not righteous overmuch ; why 
shouldest thou destroy thyself?” The resurrection 
is Christ’s answer to the taunt, “ If he be the King 
of Israel, let him come down from the cross and 
we will believe in him.” It is because he has come 
forth from the grave that the world has believed 
in him. Easter morning attests him as the De- 
liverer. 

And it gave, also, an infinite largeness to that 
deliverance. The Christ of biography is a Jew, 
observing Jewish law, teaching the Jewish people, 
living within the boundaries of the Jewish prov- 
inces. The Christ upon the cross is King, but “ King 
of the Jews.” But the risen Christ belongs to all 
humanity. A new life rises from the grave in his 
uprising. As death is the captor of all men, so 
the resurrection is liberty for all men. Up to 
that sad Saturday night, Christianity, in the 
contemplation of the largest-minded of Christ’s 
disciples, was but a development of Judaism. 
On Easter morning it was seen to be the world’s 
religion. Life and immortality he brings to light, 
and he brings them to all who have known the 
darkness of death’s nightfall. We see that the 
great gates of Hades swing both ways on their 
hinges, and that egress is as natural and as common 
as ingress. He is the first-born among many 
brethren. His resurrection differs in nowise from 


every resurrection, as his death differs in nowise 
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from every death, except in this, that his radiant 
personality is so transcendent that in death as in 
life “he cannot be hid.” Thus the Christian hope 
in death is altogether of a different quality from 
that reaction in despair which constitutes the poor 
semblance of hope in pagan philosophy, both ancient 
and modern. The last enemy to be destroyed is 
death. But Christ has already destroyed him. 
And the Christian delivered by his Christ from that 
fear of death, to which the world has been always 
in bondage, hears the muffled tread of the awful 
Herald without fear ; and either in a martial spirit, 
inspired by the Easter glory, flings out to him the 
challenge, “O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory ?” or welcomes him as 
the child welcomes the mother’s call to rest, and 
sinks to his slumber, murmuring to himself, “ He 
giveth his beloved sleep.” 








THE LESSON FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


fens New Orleans press defend the recent action 
of the mob in that city on the ground that 
desperate diseases require desperate remedies, and 
that the citizens of New Orleans had no other 
resource than the application of lynchlaw. There 
has been, says the New Orleans press, a practical 
paralysis of justice for months past, due to the 
settlement in New Orleans of lawless foreigners, 
mostly from the south of Italy, who brought with 
them the spirit and the method of the secret 
assassin. Crimes of an atrocious character have 
been committed over and over again in crowded 
neighborhoods by men bound together by a secret 
oath which made them in the first instance assassins 
and then perjurers. When these crimes were followed 
up, the hand of the assassios fell on the Chief of 
Police. Even then New Orleans waited. Vigi- 
lance committees were restrained, the law took its 
course, the accused were tried by the jury, the 
jury failed to convict, and then, no other resource 
remaining, the outraged community inflicted a just 
penalty by its own hands. This is astrong defense 
of the recent action in New Orleans—a defense 
which men who detest assassination as a thing 
abhorrent and intolerable will not fail to under- 
stand and to have a certain degree of sympathy 
with; and yet we believe it to be an unsound 
defense. 

The trouble in New Orleans lies back of all re- 
cent occurrences, and the significance of local his- 
tory in New Orleans for years past is suddenly 
lighted up as by a flash of lightning by the recent 
tragedy. It is a lesson which other cities must 
learn, aud which the city of New York, above 
all others, ought to take to heart. For years 
past New Orleans has been the victim of every 
form of misgovernment. During the reconstraction 
period the city was the prey of outrages of every 
sort which could be carried on under the guise of 
- legal forms. There grew up in the city, as a nat- 
ural and inevitable consequence, a restiveness, a 
political cynicism, and a sense of wrong which were 
all the more demoralizing because there seemed to 
be no way of working them off under the forms of 
political agitation. When the city was left to it- 
self the misgovernment continued, and although 
the present mayor is described as, in most respects, 
a very competent and successful executive, New 
Orleans has never recovered from the demoraliza- 
tion of years of misrule. Misgovernment ends, 
sooner or later, in violence and bloodshed; there 
comes a time when public patience is exhausted 
and the shortest and quickest way is taken to work 
through the mesh of legality and inflict a penalty 
which has been eluded by the tricks and evasions 
of legalized crime. We do not justify this evolu- 
tion of public opinion; we simply point out the 
fact that it is natural, and, in many cases, almost 
inevitable. New York has been, probably, as patient 
and long-suffering under the rule of an irrespon- 
sible political club as any city well could be; but 
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it would not be difficult to imagine a state of affairs 
to which even the patience of New York would suc- 
ecumb. The Tweed spirit and the Tweed methods 
become, after a time, intolerable, and if the law 
cannot reach the misdoers then the primitive in- 
stinct, especially among men of English blood, ae- 
serts itself and the community reverts toa primary 
stage in social evolution, takes the law into its 
own hands, and inflicts punishment by its own 
process. 

This is natural, but it ought not to be; wherever 
it happens it happens because citizens have neg- 
lected to perform their duty. It is difficult to con- 
ceive any case in which mob law can be necessary 
in a community where the forms of law exist. The 
true course is, not by a sudden outburst of passion 
to destroy any class of offenders, but to lay the ax 
at the root and to end misgovernment by combined 
public action. If ever such an uprising as that at 
New Orleans can be justified, it is only as a revolu- 
tion, and only on the grounds on which alone 
revolution is ever justifiable, that government has 
wholly failed to fulfill the ends for which govern- 
ment is organized, and that no peaceable means of 
reformation can be made effective. That such 
conditions do sometimes exist even in a country 
which possesses the form without the reality of 
popular government is true; that they existed in 
New Orleans has certainly not been made clear by 
the defenders of the New Orleans mob. And 
even if they did, the momentary exhibition of 
passion has done nothing effective or permanent to 
change those conditions. A few base assassins 
have had justice meted out to them, but in viola- 
tion of all law, and a momentary terror has fallen 
upon their associates, almost certain to be followed 
by a permanent spirit of unchecked revenge; but 
nothing has been done to establish a pure and 
effective government in place of the present 
inefficient one; on the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that in the long run the out- 
burst of passion will do more to promote lawlessness 
in the city of New Orleans than was done by the 
lamentable failure to convict the assassins of 
Hennessy. 


THE MACQUEARY CASE. 


T= judgment of the Ecclesiastical Court in the 
MacQueary case, reported on our Religious 
News page, is adequate as a finding against the de- 
fendant ; but it furnishes no certain indications as 
to the ecclesiastical sentiments or the standards of 
orthodoxy in the Episcopal Church. Even if the 
verdict of the Court had been unanimous, it would 
not have been conclusive on this point, since each 
diocese is, in such matters, independent of every 
other diocese, and the judgment of a diocesan court 
in Ohio is not necessarily law for a diocesan court in 
Massachusetts or New York. But the judgment was 
not unanimous. The vote stood three for conviction 
of heresy to two for acquittal ; and of the three who 
voted for conviction one favored only suspension, 
not dismissal from the ministry. If this judg- 
ment, therefore, indicates anything as to public 
sentiment in the Church, it would be that two-fifths 
of the clergy do not regard the opinions of the 
Rey. Mr. MacQueary inconsistent with holding the 
clerical office and fulfilling the functions of the 
priesthood in the Episcopal Church. This, however, 
would be a large deduction to draw from so small 
an indication ; we can only say that really nothing 
is indicated as to ecclesiastical sentiment on this 
subject. As a means of settling a disputed point 
in doctrine the trial has been in vain ; its only real 
effect has been to advertise widely Mr. MacQueary’s 
opinions. 

It does not devolve upon The Christian Union to 
express any opinion upon the ecclesiastical question 
which the court in Mr. MacQueary’s case has prac- 
tically failed to decide. We do not well see how 
any one holding his opinions respecting the birth of 
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Jesus and his resurrection, could lead a congrega- 
tion in repeating the Apostles’ Creed every Sunday. 
One may honestly claim to use the language of this 
creed—as in the phrase “ resurrection of the body ” 
—with the meaning which modern thought attaches 
to it, not with that which was attached to it in the 
Middle Ages; but we do not well see how, in lead- 
ing a devotional service, he can use the words in a 
sense which neither was attached to them in former 
times nor is attached to them by those whose devo- 
tions he leads and whose faith he is supposed to 
express. 

On the other hand, some errors of the secular 
press commenting on this case ought, in jus- 
tice to Mr. MacQueary, to be corrected. He is 
accused of denying the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception ; this is the doctrine that the Virgin 
Mother was herself conceived without the taint of 
original sin, and it is denied by all Protestants, and 
was only very recently affirmed officially by the 
Roman Catholic Church. What he denies is the 
miraculous virgin birth of Christ. He is also ac- 
cused of denying the divinity of Christ. He affirms 
the divinity of Christ; and if any one is bold 
enough to assert that an honest and intelligent per- 
son cannot affirm that divinity and deny Christ's 
physical resurrection, the answer is to be found in 
a confession of faith of the Rev. Edwin Abbott, 
D D., in the February “ Contemporary,” who “ dis- 
believes in the materialistic resurrection,” and at 
the same time affirms his faith ‘in the divine 
nature and eternal sonship of our Lord.” How- 
ever incongruous these affirmations may seem to 
be, no one who is himself intelligent and candid 
will deny the virtues of intelligence and candor to 
Dr. Edwin Abbott. | 

There are three opinions respecting the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus which have found advocates within 
the Church. First, the commonly received opinion 
that the material body laid in the tomb was re- 
habilitated by the spirit, reappeared to the disci- 
ples, and was, during the forty days or in the hour 
of ascension, mysteriously transformed into that 
spiritual body of which Paul speaks in the fifteenth 
of Corinthians. Second, that the body underwent 
this transformation in the tomb, and issued from it 
a spiritual body. This is the view which Dr. 
Marcus Dods, of Scotland, maintains in his “ Com- 
mentary on Corinthians.” He says: “ By the res- 
urrection of Christ, Paul meant His rising from 
the grave with a body glorified or made fit for the 
new and heavenly life he had entered.” Third, 
the view of Mr. MacQueary, which he has bor- 
rowed from Keim and Dr. Edwin Abbott—that 
there was no bodily resurrection, but that the 
spirit of Christ issued from the body and that the 
Apostles had their vision so miraculously wrought 
upon that they beheld the disembodied spirit of 
Christ, freed from death and the grave. : 

Whether one can hold this latter opinion and 
remain a clergyman of the Episcopal Church is a 
question for the Episcopal authorities to settle. It 
does not seem to us to be consistent with the 
language of the Apostles’ Creed as ordinarily 
understood, nor with the doctrines commonly held 
in the Episcopal Church, nor to be as rational nor 
as consistent with the Gospel narrative as the 
commonly received opinion. But we are also of 
the opinion of Dr. Dods that “if any one finds it 
impossible to believe in the bodily resurrection of 
Christ, but easy to believe in His present life 
and power, it would only be mischievous to re- 
quire of him a faith he cannot give, in addition 
to a faith which brings him into a real fellowship 
with Christ” The only vital element in the 
Christian faith is that Christ is risen and is a living 
Lord. We worship a Christ that has triumphed over 
death and the grave. He is not a mere mummy, 
nor we Confucianists worshiping at the tomb of 
a spiritual ancestor. The Lord is risen—:his is 
our Easter message and our Easter faith. But if 
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one asks, How was the Christ raised up? and with 
what body did he come? we are inclined to an- 
swer, in language borrowed from Paul’s answer to 
a similar question: Thou foolish one—God gave 
it a body, as it pleased him. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


I have just finished the reading of a chapter in the ‘“* War- 
fare of Science,” written by a learned ex-President of 
Cornell University and published in the February number 
of the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly,” and am so impressed with 
the truth of his conclusions as to prompt me to ask the 
editor of The Christian Union (the ‘‘ latitudinarian editor’) 
to tell me if the developments of geology and philology 
and the other sciences have in fact relegated to the realm 
of myth the whole Mosaic account of the creation, and with 
it the hitherto orthodox theory of the ‘‘ fall of man.”? What 
are we to do about the death and resurrection of the 
Saviour ? Was it not the fall of man—thesin of Adam—that 
necessitated the death or atonement of Christ? Without 
this belief that he made atonement for the sins of the whole 


world, where are we? Are we not out at sea, without a 
paddle ? 


O! the doctrine of redemption does not in the 
least depend upon the doctrine of the Fall. 
It has often been made dependent thereon by the- 
ology; it is not made dependent thereon by 
Scripture. Whether we accept the theological 
doctrine of the Fall or not, it is absolutely certain 
that the Bible puts no such emphasis upon it as 
has been put upon it by the Church, especially by 
the Calvinistic branch of the Church. The story 
of the Fall is told in the third chapter of Genesis. 
Where the writer of the Book of Genesis got his 
information as to those events which took place 
prior to his time, he does not tell us. Some 
scholars think those events were supernaturally 
revealed to him by God; other, equally devout 
scholars think that he took the material which he 
feund in pre-existing legends and traditions, and 
wove them into a history to serve as a preface or 
introduction to his history of Israel, which begins 
properly at the Exodus. Neither the writer of 
Genesis nor any other Biblical writer throws any 
light upon this question. The one opinion is just 
as Biblical as the other, and it is for the reader of 
the Bible to determine by purely literary and 
scientific canons which of these opinions is the more 
probable. Outside of Genesis there are in the 
prophets, here and there, isolated allusions that 
may, by a stretch of imagination, be supposed to 
refer to this story of the Fall; but by no religious 
teacher in any book of the Old Testament, in no 
book of poetry, history, or prophecy, is any state- 
ment of the Fall dogmatically made, nor, we think, 
is any history of the Fall distinctly and unequivo- 
cally referred to. 

We come to the New Testament. Christ never 
so much as hints at the Fall. Paul distinctly re- 
fers to it in one Epistle—in the fifth of Romans— 
but his reference is in a parenthesis which might 
be taken out from the chapter and the course of 
his argument would be left unimpaired. His other 
references to it are indirect and by way of sugges- 
tion only. We do not at this moment recall any 
distinct references to it in Peter, James, or John ; 
and Paul uses the doctrine of the Fall not for the 
purpose of affording a foundation for the doctrine 
of redemption. Writing for the Jewish Church, 
whose traditions contained the story of the Fall, he 
uses that story for the purpose of showing that 
redemption is a race, not a mere national, fact; that 
gace is as universal as sin; that as it is not the 
Jews only who have wandered from God, but the 
waole human race, so it is not the Jews only who 
are the people of God to be brought back to 
him, but the whole human race. The whole of 
Paul’s use of the doctrine of the Fall is summed 
up in the one sentence: “As in Adam all die, even 
80 in Christ shall al/ be made alive.” 

The doctrine of redemption, then, depends not 
upon any theory as to the way in which sin came 
into the world, but upon the fact that sin is in the 
world. The value of Koch’s cure for consumption 
does not depend upon some opinion as to how con 
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sumption first originated, but upon the fact that 
consumption is here, and consumptives cry out for a 
cure. The value of a life-saving apparatus does 
not depend upon a determination of the question 
how the ship got upon the rocks. That we have 
sinned, that we are sinners, that we do not fulfill 
our high and lofty functions, that we do not walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith we are called, 
that we are not worthy to be entitled the Children 
of God—this is a fundamental fact, the evidence of 
which is found, not in any story of the origin of 
the race, but in the heart and life experience of 
men and women in this nineteenth century. And 
because we are tbus sinners, with imperfect percep- 
tion of spiritual truth, with strong passions and 
weak wills, with the experience which repeats in 
every life the cry of the Apostle—“ What I would, 
that do I not; but what I hate, that do I,” there- 
fore we need a Helper, a Physician, and a Deliv- 
erer, that we may follow Paul’s cry for help with 
Paul’s shout of exultation: I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 








The friends of Mr. Charles Ledyard Norton, who 
were greatly shocked by the telegraphic report that he 
had met with a fatal accident near Tallahassee, in 
Florida, will be relieved to know that later and fuller 
intelligence of the accident shows the earlier report 
to have been greatly exaggerated. We are unable to 
state the precise nature of the injuries which Mr. Norton 
has sustained, but there is good ground for believing 
that, while severe, they will not prove fatal. Mr. 
Norton is one of the men whom we could ill afford to 
lose in the prime of life and with years of usefulness, 
and work before him. 





If the correspondent from Stonington, Conu., who 
asks us to send a copy of The Christian Union contain- 
ing a review of Mr. Alden’s “God in His World” 
will kindly send us his name, which is not attached 
to his letter, we shall be glad to comply with his 
request. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


I saw a letter of Mr. W. D. Howells, the other day, 
in the course of which he spoke pleasantly in reply to 
praise of one of his earlier books. Among other things, 
he said: “I did my best at thetime.” Here, it seemed 
to me, was a lesson in writing successfully—for even 
Mr. Howells’s bitterest critics will scarcely deny that he 
is a successful author. Much of the rejected work of 
writers for the press is work upon which they did not 
do their best. The best may not be available, because 
it may be impossible to get a foot of manuscript into an 
inch of space ; but, at least, the writer’s literary con. 
science does not reproach him. 


* * 
* 


The vocabulary of Christian Science teachers and 
disciples is large and often provocative of smiles. This 
language movement, in one direction, suggests that 
ethical words are to experience an association with the 
nomenclature of medicine and allied branches of study 
and practice. An acquaintance who is deeply exer- 
cised that all the world should drop drugs and believe 
that there is no such thing as pain—all in your mind’s 
eye, soto say—gave an account of her Christian Science 
doctor’s latest declaration and diagnosis. The friend 
in question had been ill, and her stomach rejected its 
contents. She described the occurrence to the doctor, 
who quickly said, “ That was a chemicalized error that 
your stomach rejected ; you will be all right now.” 
“ Chemicalized error” suggests the possibility of 
phrases which may vary the monotony of medical 
speech. If a patient be told that he is merely suffering 
from a dislocated virtue or a rheumatic purpose, he 
may take courage. To tell the truth, the average mor- 
tal is more alarmed over one bad chest symptom or the 
like than over a varied assortment of moral ailments. 
But is it not a queer age when a hard-headed New 
Englander can gravely accept such a grotesque de- 
scription of an ailment as sensible and sufficient ? 

* * 
* 

The elaborate and absurd phraseology of quackery 
was illustrated in what has just been said. The sim- 
plicity of genuine science, on the other hand, is well 
brought to mind by an anecdote lately told me, It 
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was at a summer resort where certain scientists mingled 
with a company made up as such hotel gatherings are 
apt to be. The usual gushing young woman was not 
absent. Her speech was as active as the chirping of 
an English sparrow. One day a famous scientist sat 
on the piazza in an abstracted mood, occasionally glanc- 
ing at a fretful child, about whom an anxious mother, 
at a great distance from home comforts, was worrying. 
The voluble young woman suddenly approached the 
scientist, and said : “ Oh, Professor! I’ve been watch- 
ing your face, and I know your mind is at work on 
some awfully important problem. Do tell me what it 
is!” “J was thinking if lime-water wouldn’t be a good 
thing to put in the milk Mrs. ’s child is drinking,” 
was the blunt reply. The pretty chatterer for once 
seemed disconcerted, and swept along to the other end 


of the piazza, to find relief in the elaborateness of the 
unwise. 





* * 
* 


Another young woman, of a different type, was 
favored with a chance to hear two famous poets con- 
verse. She was walking in Cambridge, and saw Long- 
fellow and Lowell strolling 4 little way ahead. Her 
quick step soon brought her near them. She thought to 
herself, ‘“ Now I will get the freshest utterances of two 
great men.” Just before she overtook them she saw a 
pretty child coming along, and about to meet them. 
“What are little girls made of ?” said one poet to the 
other, and the reply came in a sweet tone, “Sugar and 
spice and all that’s nice, and that’s what little girls are 
made of.” 


* * 
* 


The late Chief Justice of Maine, John Appleton, who 
has just died at a great age, had the literary as well as 
the legal instinct. He was born to read and love 
books as well as to be a judge. There was a literary 
flavor in his written opinions. He knew what was 
fresh in literature, here and abroad. He found time 
to read novels—good ones. Asa trustee of Bowdoin 
College, where he graduated just before the golden 
age of the College, when Hawthorne, Longfellow, and 
other men afterward famous were students, he kept 
touch with college men. His power of abstraction was 
great. He lost himself in a case. Absorbed in the 
details of a procedure, he would go about in an absent- 
minded way, almost oblivious of sights and sounds. 
One day he met his own son, stopped him, and said, 
cordially, “When do you expect your father home ?” 
Life to-day seems so much on the surface, there is so 
little time to think, so much to do, that this picture of 
a great lawyer and judge absorbed in his work is par- 


ticularly attractive. 


* * 
* 


I lately heard of the stange adventures of the plot 
of a story. The plot, slightly modified, appeared in 
magazine garb. Unless there was an almost incon- 
ceivable coincidence, the same plot being worked out 
independently by two minds, the author must have 
got her plot in a roundabout way. The circumstances 
were these : At a summer resort a group of children 
were sitting on the rocks, where the waves came up 
gloriously, and listened to story after story which a 
lady—a born story-teller—narrated. At last a story 
was told of a particularly original and striking sort, 
the lady saying to her friends, “I mean to write that 
out some time and send it to a magazine.” Then the 
story was dismissed from her mind. These children 
represented widely scattered communities, and in their 
turn must have told the story to children separat ed by 
great space. About a year afterwards, over the sig- 
nature of a writer of whom the first teller of the story 
had never heard, appeared the tale as before related. 
Sifted through many minds and in its details accident- 
ally overheard, the plot attained to magazine immortal- 
ity. The lineage of plots would be an interesting 


subject for some one to enlarge upon. 


* * 
* 


Among the things probable is the coming of the 
slot-plot system, as I would call it, when, say, a dollar 
dropped in the slot will be rewarded by the appear- 
ance of a plot like a package of candy. It might be 
necessary to have several of these slots at a literary 
center, marked appropriately for the several tastes to be 
suited. Thus there might be the “ Pirate” slot, the 
“Villain and Village Maiden” slot, the “ New York 
Society Girl” slot (this to be very large and ornate). 
This sloi-plot literature would of course arouse preju- 
dice, and notices like these might be expected : “ No 
‘ slot-plot ’ stories wanted.” But periodicals of a cer- 
tain grade would be satisfied and full, 
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AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


A* event of no small importance in its outward 
and visible manifestations, and of still greater 
importance when viewed in the light of its inward 
and hitherto unwritten history, was the Foreign 
Miesionary Conference, held in Park Street Church, 
Boston, on Wednesday and Thursday last, the 18th 
and 19th instants. The Conference was the out- 
growth of discussions of a personal and informal 
nature extending over several weeks, and culminat- 
ing in a private note of invitation addressed by the 
Rev. Dr. Creegan, Field Secretary of the American 
Board, to a number of Congregational clergymen, 
who represent especially the younger elements of 
the denomination in this vicinity. Perhaps I 
ought to add that some design appears to have been 
entertained of consulting chiefly those who are 
understood to deprecate whatever tendencies there 
may be or may have been to perpetuate divided 
counsels in the administration of the Board's work. 
The first meeting of these clergymen demonstrated 
a most cordial agreement as to the desirability of 
some distinctive efforts for awakening a new mis- 
sionary enthusiasm, and an equal unanimity of 
judgment that the attempt should be made ; though 
all were not alike sanguine of success. However, 
a committee was chosen to arrange for a series of 
public meetings and to have full control thereof. 
To the faithful, prolonged, and jadicious labors of 
this committee, labors that at times were prosecuted 
amid difficulties and discouragements, the greatest 
credit is due for what was undoubtedly a most au- 
spicious onward movement. ‘The names are as 
follcws: The Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, pastor of 
Union Church, Boston; the Rev. Arthur Little, 
D.D., pastor of Dorchester Church, Boston ; the 
Rev. George A. Gordon, pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston; the Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., 
editor of “The Congregationalist ;” the Rev. F. E. 
Clark, editor of ‘The Golden Rule ” and President 
of the United Societies of Christian Endeavor ; 
the Rev. James H. Ross, pastor of the First 
Church, Somerville; and the Rev. D. N. Beach, 
pastor of the First Church, Cambridgeport. 

The Conference opened on Wednesday evening 
with an “educational session.” The Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D., of Brookline, presided over the 
large audience and forcibly urged, in brief remarks, 
the too little understood fact that educational prog- 
ress is very largely due to Christianity. He then 
introduced the Rev. W. M. Barbour, D.D., Princi- 
pal of McGill Theological Seminary at Montreal, 
and formerly pastor of the Yale University Church 
at New Haven. Dr. Barbour made a profound 
impression by a vivid picture of missionary enthu- 
siasm as it has been and still may be developed 
among theological students. This fittingly prepared 
the way for Professor W. J. Tucker, of Andover 
Theological Seminary, whose splendid address 
breathed the very spirit of that old Andover conse- 
cration which, as he pertinently reminded his audi- 
tors, led to the formation of the American Board, 
a spirit that has never burned more brightly on 
Andover Hill than in the recent past and the living 
present. Touching upon the strain and stress that 
exist to-day for more money to send missionaries, 
he said, in words which struck home to many 
hearts and minds, that the open secret of getting 
money for missions is the sending to the mission 
fields of men who want to go. The closing speaker 
of the evening was President L. Clarke Seelye, of 
Smith College, who dealt nobly with the theme, 
“What is to be the Relation of Educated Women 
to Mission Work ?” 

The second, or “ missionary session,” was held on 
Thursday afternoon, under the presidency of Dr. 
Little, and in the presence of an attentive audience 
which almost completely filled the body of the 
house. There was a noticeably and gratifyingly 
large proportion of men,a goodly number of whom 
are prominent in Boston’s business and intellectual 
life. The president opened with an eloquent plea 
for fresh consecration to the great work of world 
evangelization, and declared that this is no time to 
call a halt. The progress, prospects, and possi- 
bilities of mistion work on the foreign fields were 
set forth in earnest words by the Rev. George H. 
Gutterson, missionary to India; the Rev. G. A. 
Wilder, missionary to Africa, and the Rev. N. G. 
Clark, D.D., Foreign Secretary of the Board. Dr. 
Clark spoke with great tenderness of the self-sac- 
rificing devotion shown by men and women who 
toil for Christ in dark lands, and he vividly sketched 
the visible fruits of their labors, saying that, in a 
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quarter of a century, missionary church member- 
ship has increased from 6,000 to 36,000, and sem- 
inaries of learning for both sexes from 18 in 
number, with 340 pupils, to 122 in number, with 
7,800 pupils. 

I have departed from the exact order in which 
the several addresses of the afternoon were de- 
livered, for the sake of alluding in a separate para- 
graph to the characteristic speech of Dr. E. K. 
Alden, the Home Secretary ; and the significant 
utterance of Field Secretary Creegan which soon 
followed. Dr. Alden, after reciting excerpts from 
the ancient history of the American Board, pro- 
ceeded to repeat the process, which has become 
somewhat familiar at recent annual meetings, of 
showing by figures that the sums entering the 
treasury were larger last year than the year before, 
larger during the past five years than during the 
preceding five years, larger during the first six 
months of the present financial year than during 
the corresponding period of the year before, etc, 
ete. What proportion this annual, semi-annual, or 
quinquennial increase bore to the increase in Con- 
gregational membership, or to the increased contri- 
butions to other denominational benevolences, or to 
the increase of foreign missionary gifts in other 
denominations, or to the average increase in Ameri- 
ean Board receipts, according to ratio of church 
membership, in years antedating the annual meet- 
ing at Portland, he omitted to state, presumably 
for lack of time, as he complained of limitation in 
that regard. When Dr. Creegan stepped forward, 
he pointed out that in 1873 the churches of Bos- 
ton gave $61,969, but in 1890 only $32,211, a fall- 
ing off of nearly one-half! 

The closing session was held on Thursday even- 
ing, and the occasion was one to be long remem- 
bered. Park Street Church was crowded to reple- 
tion in the body of the house, in the galleries, and 
even in the aisles. Some sat upon the pulpit steps, 
and multitudes stood wherever standing reom 
could be found. The Hon. A. W. Tufts presided, 
and in a few well-chosen words introduced the 
orator of the evening, the Rev. Dr. Storrs, President 
of the American Board, who announced as his 
theme “The relative modern decline in the inten- 
sity of zeal for foreign missions.” I cannot, in 
the brief space left me, even present an outline of 
his magnificent and matchless oration, lasting for a 
little over an hour. It must suffice to say that he 
traced this decline to the immense development of 
material prosperity, the astounding discoveries, in- 
ventions, and enterprises of the modern world, 
which fill the hands and the imaginations of men ; 
to the partly consequent growth of ease, zxstheti- 
cism, self-contentment in the Church; to the multi- 
plieation of benevolent objects demanding their 
share of gifts and thoughts; to the disposition to 
regard heathen evangelization as a work which can 
be trusted to go on of itself, having been well 
started, as a seed is expected to produce, once be- 
ing planted, the blade, the ear, and the full corn at 
length; and to the very success which missions 
have achieved, and the familiarity of the theme, 
the consequent loss of novelty, picturesqueness, 
romance. The remedy for this decline Dr. Storrs 
found in truer views of the Church’s duty to obey 
the Master’s great and final command, in more 
spiritual Christian living, in the rehabilitation of 
the old-fashioned monthly concert and other means 
of kindling and keeping the fires of missionary en- 
thusiasm. 

It is painful to add a syllable that can suggest 
any thought but praise of so noble a theme so 
nobly treated by a man so noble. Truth compels 
me to say, however, that a good many persons in 
the audience who, for the most part, were in deep- 
est accord with the orator, felt that he touched a 
discordant note when he seemed to not only include 
the higher Biblical criticism among the causes of 
the decline, but to come as near as so cultivated and 
high-minded a man could come to sneering at 
what multitudes of devoted friends of missions be- 
lieve to be the most hopeful and helpful fruit of 
modern Christian scholarship. Less unexpected, 
whether less regretted or not, was his emphatic 
declaration that it was “the most preposterous non- 
sense” to suppose that any change in the policy or 
personnel of the Board’s management or organiza- 
tion, any reconciling of prejudices or elimination 
or introduction of doctrines, would cure existing 
hindrances. 

But all other sentiments are merged in loving 
admiration for a man whose voice the public has 
been led to fear it might never again hear pleading 
in Boston the cause so dear to his heart. 

M. C. A. 
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CHRIST IS ARISEN. 
AN EASTER HYMN. 
By Lucy Larcom. 


VAINLY we make for Thee a grave apart, 
Each in the lonely garden of his heart ; 
Thou, who the Life and Love Eternal art. 
Alleluia ! Christ is arisen ! 


Where have they laid our Lord ? we ask in fear; 

Nor know the Voice that speaks in accents clear : 

“Why weepest thou? Itehold Me! I am here.” 
Alleluia ! Christ is arisen ! 


While we with tears bedew thine empty tomb, 

Thy Face is shining through the garden’s gloom— 

Lo ! the birds singing, and the flowers in bloom ! 
Alleluia ! Christ is arisen ! 


Is it our love that makes our hearts so blind ? 
With spice and balm thy form we may not bind ; 
Thou art alive for us and all mankind. 

Alleluia ! Christ is arisen ! 


And gently Thou reprovest—“ Touch me not ! 

Nor hold the feet back with thy clinging thought, 

That rest not till a heavenlier work be wrought !” 
Alleluia ! Christ is arisen ! 


Dear Master, in Thy footsteps let us go, 

Till with Thy Presence all our lives shall glow, 

And souls through us Thy Resurrection know ! 
Alleluia! Christ is arisen ! 


Earth feels the dawn uf Thy new day arrive, 

The dead around us in their graves revive : 

In Thee, O Christ ! shall all be made alive ! 
Alleluia ! Christ is arisen ! 








THE MORAVIAN BRETHREN. 
By Mrs. C. Vittior EnGuisH. 


ie the upper portion of Eastern Saxony, termed 
Upper Lusatia or “Die Ober Lausitz,” is an 
old and beautiful country, which greets the eye 
of the traveler. Here and there are still to be found 
the vestiges of feudalism, and occasionally a clois- 
ter or a chapel. Many are here the pictures of 
living poetry, from which some of the choicest 
poems of art have been taken. Should one walk by 
the Chaussée from Loebau to Fittan, instead of go- 
ing by train, he would be struck not only by the 
peculiar appearance of the country, but especially 
by the affectionate greetings given him along the 
road. “Gott gruesse dich ” resounds strangely to 
an American ear, perhaps, but these words are 
significant; they contain a most heartfelt joy. 
In the midst of these people, famous for their 
“ Gemiichlichkeit,” lies ‘‘ Herrnhut,” the Cradle 
of the Moravian, quiet and undisturbed. In fact, 
its quiet, especially when you have come from lively 
Dresden, impresses you with a peculiar feeling. 
The few people you meet seem so glad to see and 
welcome you ; there is no inquisitive staring ; a finer 
atmosphere seems to envelop you. Thereis no din 
of industry, no noise to trouble the peace. On en- 
tering the village you have before you a perfect idyl. 
Pretty little gardens, without hedges, plain but well- 
built houses of serupulous neatness. The whole 
picture presents a dreamy repose, an outward look 
of inaction. Yet do not be deceived by it; a 
great deal of work, intellectual and manual, is ac- 
complished in these settlements, and its members 
have attained a most wonderful culture. Beautiful 
linden trees adorn the settlement, and an avenue of 
these leads to the Husberg, the cemetery. In 
our cities these places are looked upon with awe; 
not so here. The Moravian has surrounded death 
with so much poetry that this place has become, in 
all his settlements, a favorite resort, a promenade. 
Close by, at a distance of about three and a 
quarter miles from Herrnhut, lies Berthelsdorf, 
which may be called “The House of Moravian 
Government.” In estimating their system, we must 
put a great stress on the fact that the organization 
formed by. Zinzendorf aimed chiefly at exclusion, 
bringing together a community of people whose 
whole life and pursuits, trades, occupations, pro- 
fessions, pleasures, pastimes, were all to be regu- 
lated and characterized by one religious impulse. 
Of course there are to be found in this organiza- 
tion some of the most unexceptionable forms of com 
munism. Individual interests requiring a mutual 
protection, the number of trades is limited by the 
Rulers of the Congregation. No one is allowed to 
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undersell ; a close inspection is held in order to 
maintain a certain standard. The general pro- 
prietary is called “‘ Diacony,” and holds lands and 
establishments under control, the revenue being 
applied to the benefit of the Society at large. 
Another of their maxims is never to let the 


love of gain be the aim of those engaged in trade, 


but let the desire to benefit others be the para- 
mount object in life. Hence large fortunes are 
as uncommon among them as also, be it said to 
their credit, paupers and beggars are unknown. 

The congregation is divided in classes or choirs ; 
it is in this very division that we find the most 
beautiful and pure idyllic poetry. The children 
form the first choir; they have their day on the 
17th of August, when the church, beautifully decked 
with green, receives them, and where the truth is 
brought to them in such a charming and yet so 
practical a form. From early childhood to old age 
there is a link which seems to twine around the 
cross ; not in dogmatical or rigid form, but in such 
a poetical shape as to become endeared to each 
heart. Many an old man or woman has looked 
back with emotion to the “ Kinderfest ” as tracing 
to them the dawn of the inner life. In Germany 
no Moravian sister goes to church in a bonnet. 
The little girls wear plain tulle caps, trimmed with 
pink ribbons. The maidens, or “ maedchen,” form 
the second choir. Like the sisters, they wear the 
pretty egg-shaped batiste cap, closely pleated 
around the smoothly brushed hair, with cherry- 
colored ribbons tied under the chin. The single 
sisters wear a dainty pink ribbon; the married 
sisters, sky-blue; the widows, white. These breth- 
ren and sisters constitute distinct choirs and have 
stated and special meetings. 

On communion days the sisters wear black gowns, 
white lace aprons, and white shawls; it is a touch- 
ing sight to see them file in, the brethren on one 
side, the sisters on the other, in deepest silence. 
Usually all the sisters, even those living at home 
with their parents, go to their respective houses to 
go together to the church. The choirs each have 
a principal, or “sprecher,” whose special duty it is 
to have at frequent intervals a confidential talk 
with each member. ‘These peculiar seasons are a 
source of great spiritual benefit. There is no excite- 
ment connected with them. Nomembers are bound 
by vows; the brothers and sisters can marry at any 
time; but while in the sisterhood they are expected 
to use their talents, either in teaching, sewing, em- 
broidering, in the laundry, kitchen, or in field and 
garden. In the same way the brethren are ex- 
pected to follow trades or avocations ; idlenees is 
never tolerated. Many people come to these houses 
either for a time or for life; some ladies of rank 
repair to them for Easter seasons or other special 
occasions. 

Nowhere have [I found all through as much 
genuine purity, charity, combined with intellectual 
and religious life, as among these apparently plain 
people. The church services are very impressive ; 
music plays a great part in them. I have heard 
some of the finest parts of “Elijah” and “The 
Messiah ” given at the Moravian Easter obser vances. 
There is no trace of Romanism either in their ser- 
vice or in their churches. These are of extreme 
simplicity. They have neither pulpits nor cush- 
ioned seats ; nothing but a raised table for the per- 
formance of all religious services. Dr. Leo, of 
Halle, says: “ Herrnhut is not to be pointed out as 
a model for practical purposes; but regarded as an 
aa of instruction, it teaches us all we 
need.” 

Human love, which is the beginning, middle, 
and end of individual career—does it work here as 
elsewhere? or has love divine satisfied all long- 
ings? In primitive time, during courtship, it 
was unusual for the fair lady to have seen her in- 
tended spouse even a single time before marriage, 
and all the preliminaries became the work of a day. 
Clergy and laity submitted the decision of their 
choice to the “ Jot,” evincing thus an entire submis- 
sion to the will of the Lord. Besides the sanction 
of the elder, conference was required in all cases of 
proposals to become man and wife ; andjthe suspense 
formed an important passage in the history of love. 
Still many a romance has been enacted, and in such 
cases, if, unwilling to submit to the lot, the couple 
have preferred to leave the congregation, no hin- 
drance is ever put in their way. The marriage 
ceremony is very simple. The sister, dressed in 
black, with lace apron, lace kerchief crossed over her 
breast, comes into the church, accompanied by the 
principals of the sisterhood, while simultaneously 
the brother comes in at the opposite door, meeting 
at the altar. After the ceremony the pink ribbou 
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is exchanged for a blue and the couple receive the 
congratulations of their friends. To those who 
would ask, How do such marriages turn out? I 
would say, mostly well. Faith being the founda- 
tion, and not low motives of rank or position, the 
couple gradually grow toward each other; and a 
deep affection, which life only ends, is often its re- 
sult. Separation and divorce are entirely unknown. 

Missionary and educational work has always been 
one of the glories of the Brethren. In Germany, 
where the standard of literary and musical educa- 
tion is so infinitely high, their schools bring forth 
specimens of highly cultivated men and women; 
they are patronized by the highest nobility. 

The schoolhouses, though spacious, are very sim- 
ple ; but the tone and tenure is elevating and noble. 
The teaching, whose prime object is to gain souls 
(never to make proselytes), is of a very superior 
order. Every teacher is bound by her written en- 
gagement to devote so many hours daily to the 
study of the branches she is to teach; a well- 
stocked and frequently replenished library is at 
their service. 

It may be worthy of note that Goethe, who had 
formed an early and platonic acquaintance with a 
Mosavian sister of Herrnhut, furnishes a sketch of 
her life and character, under “ The Confessions of 
a Beautiful Soul,” in “ Wilhelm Meister.” 

The simplicity of costume both for men and 
women renders their unpretending figures as attract- 
ive externally as these people are spiritually noble. 
I am told these outward distinctions are done away 
with in America; if so, I regret it, for they are 
both beautiful and becoming. We also regret the 
“ prayer hour,” and the old night-watch, going 
through the village and singing a hymn, indicating 
the hour ; these are peculiarly German customs, and 
would scarcely be understood by our practical 
Americans. I have used the word “ poetry” 
often in these lines; by it I meant the worship of 
all that is genuinely good, beautiful, and true— 
which constitutes the poetry of the heart—em- 
bodied alone in God, and I will say that it does 
still exist in all its force and purity among the 
humble Moravian brethren. 








SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
XI.—PERSONALITY AND RACE. 
By Hamitton W. Masie. 


fe sep can be no complete answer to the ques- 
tion of the origin of the peculiar qualities 
which give each race its specific character. There 
are racial differences which remain entirely un- 
explained, and which are likely to remain so. 
The Hebrew belonged, for instance, to a family 
of peoples from whom he seems to differ not 
superficially, but fundamentally, when he first ap- 
pears in history. With natural surroundings not 
radically different from those which made the 
physical environment of his fellow-peoples, he stands 
in idea and mental character as remote from them 
as if separated by seas and continents. It is true 
that the historical conditions which marked his 
development were peculiar, but they were peculiar 
because his genius made them so; the peculiarity 
lay not in them, but in his interpretation and use of 
them. It was the Hebrew genius on the spiritual 
side which gave Hebrew history its unique quality 
and character. Whence came this genius, this spir- 
itual receptivity and instinct? To answer this 
question we must unveil what Von Ranke calls “the 
mystery of the primeval world, the relation of man 
to God and nature.” We discover clearly enough 
the modifications of racial life and expression, but 
we cannot account for racial genius—that quality 
which determines the attitude of a race towards 
nature, and furnishes the selective principle which 
leads it to receive certain sides of truth from its 
experience and discard others. But though we 
cannot trace the origin of some notable character- 
istics of race, we can clearly discern their impress 
on race history, their widening application to every 
form of activity and expression, their perma- 
nent influence on institutions and character. The 
course of development is not difficult to trace. 
Each race begins its race life, apparently, with some 
peculiar aptitude or genius which, like the selective 
principle in plants, appropriates that which is 
akin to it and which is needed for its development. 
At once a number of shaping influences are 
brought to bear on it. There begins the education 


and modification produced by contact with its nat- 
ural environment; then comes that large experi- 
ence which we call history, events combining with 
physical position aud occupations to repress certain 
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traits and to emphasize others—making of one 
race sailors, of another tillers of the soil, of another 
merchants. Religious ideas and practices may be 
developed by a race, or, as in many cases, be brought 
from afar. In either case they take on rapidly 
the characteristics of the race mind and tempera- 
ment. The organization of the family and State 
complete and embody in institutions and in an 
historical development the race conceptions of 
social and political relations. All these creations 
of a race become in turn sources of influence, and 
react upon the race and upon each other until a 
race character is formed compounded of all these 
influences and yet harmonized by the distinctive 
race genius—that assimilating and constructive 
instinct which impels the Hebrew to seek and to 
illustrate the moral, the Greek the artistic, and the 
Roman the organic principle in history. 

Into this deep, rich, and influential inheritance 
of many-sided experience and activity every mem- 
ber of a race ig born; through the race conscious- 
ness which he shares he is in living relation with 
the most remote events; an entire historic life is 
summarized and incarnated in him. A Hebrew, 
he feels as by instinct his affinity with the side of 
life with which his race has been dealing; a 
Greek, he is under the spell of the beauty which 
has been the long possession of his kindred; a 
Roman, he turns to the world-wide organization of 
society ; an Arab, he needs no instruction in the 
secrets of nomadic life; an American, he starts 
with a political education begun centuries ago be- 
side the distant North Sea. Life and the world 
are never entirely new to any man; he determines 
for himself his attitude toward them, and works out 
his own thought about them ; but he does not bring 
a neutral mind to the task, he brings the mind 
which his race has furnished with a set of ideas, 
and upon which it has stamped certain strong 
tendencies. He may rebel against the ideas and in- 
stitutions of his race, but he always starts with them ; 
if he finally rejects them, he cannot reject the subtle 
influence which they have exerted upon his nature. 
The race is the reservoir of history to the indi- 
vidual. To reject that which his race bequeathed 
to a man, if such a thing were possible, would be 
to return to the rudimentary stages of growth and 
to attempt to compass in one short life the vast 
movement of history. To hold one’s self in harmony 
with one’s race, while working out one’s personal 
gift with freedom and conviction, is to combine the 
highest results of inheritance and personal endeavor. 
. This is the peculiar fortune of great writers ; 
they keep the strength of their race without any 
sacrifice of individuality. Cervantes uses all that 
Spain has been and done. He understands his 
race so completely on its noble and its humorous 
sides that he stands as its interpreter. The lofty 
idealism of its higher classes become conventional 
and extravagant, and the wisdom of its common 
people distilled in a thousand proverbs, are har- 
monized in “ Don Quixote,” in a work which is at 
the same instant instinct with the genius of Cer- 
vantes and Spanish to the core. Emerson is one 
of the most individualistic of the writers of the 
new world, but he is also the most American of 
them all. His own personality is so strongly 
marked that he seems to stand apart by himself, 
but in every line one reads the secret of the racial, 
religious, intellectual, and political conditions which 
preceded and surrounded him. If he deals with 
the “Republic” of Plato, he brings to it an un- 
questioning faith in the sovereignty of man as man 
which the old Greek would find it hard to under- 
stand; if he meditates on the mysticism of the | 
Orient, it is with a sense of personality so keen and 
indestructible that he gives the old dream of the 
brooding East a new and modern interpretation. 

These race marks are in every literature and in 
every great writer. The same tendency shared 
by men of different races takes on different expres- 
sions. The idealism of Spenser is far removed 
from that of Novalis and the German Romanti- 
cists, from that of Chateaubriand and the French 
sentimentalists. ‘The Elizabethan dramatists dis- 
close a temper and method very different from 
those of Calderon and Lope de Vega, from 
those of Corneille and Racine, from those of 
Lessing and Schiller. Every great work of 
literature has behind it a backgrouad of race 
experience and history. No individual life is deep 
and comprehensive enough to produce a great book ; 
the life of a race must ve behind 1t—all the dim 
instincts working themselves up into intelligence, 
all the vast historic contact with the world and 
time assimilated, rationalized, and become articu- 
late. 
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A DAY WITH MISS ALCOTT. 


By C. H. CranpAtt. 


4 HERE is a revival of the glow 
of grateful pleasure originally 
conveyed to me as I pick up 

a well-filled sheet of white 

note and read in the neat 

back hand, written across 
the top of the page, the fol- 
lowing : 

“There is to be a 
School of Philosophy in 
Concord this summer. 
Come and see if it at- 
tracts you, and see 
R. W. E. before he goes 
from us ; also, face to 
face, your friend and 


fellow- worker, 
L. M. Atcort.” 


Although it is often 
the case that famous people disappoint in their 
personality the pilgrims who journey to worship at 
their shrines, and though it is common also for the 
lives of noted writers to sadly belie their written 
works by discordant traits, it has come as a strong 
impulse to the writer, after reading the life of Miss 
Alcott, to add another word corroborative of the 
sweet heroism of her life. Her character left so 
pleasant and precious an impression that it is a 
most welcome task to write of some glimpses at 
her personality, a life which one cannot conceive of 
as ended; for who will say when the subtle force 
implanted in her “ Little Women ” will fail ? 

When a tall, grave woman bade me welcome at 
the pleasant white house of the Alcotts in Concord, 
I felt a thrill of pleasure. Here was an ideal which 
was not shattered. “Aunt Jo” was sucha woman 
as any boy after short acquaintance would have 
voted would have made a jolly aunt. Patience, 
heroism, and a droll, kind humor were written in 
her face. The eyebrows had that upward slant, 
as they drew together like a pair of wings, which 
is indicative of a brave nature. It was the fore- 
head and eyes of a soldier who could lead a regi- 
ment into the thickest fight. The mouth showed 
determination with sensitiveness. The prominent 
nose and the chastened, serious-lined face showed 
wisdom and gravity. Yet always in the eyes was 
a look of part happiness, part kindly humor, 

“as if they in discreetness kept the secret of a happy 
dream she did not care to speak.” 

The heroic in the woman was unmistakable, and 
it was emphasized by her fine figure and stature 
and a quiet, independent carriage of the head, as 
of one who had won her own way. It was easy. to 
see that she was the spirit of benefi- 
cence in her household, the chum 
and confidante of her nephews, the 
staff of her father, the true sympa- 
thizer of her sister, then troubled 
with many cares, for the place was 
overrun with “ philosophers.” 

Mr. Alcott came in briskly, ac- 
companied by Professor Harris, 
soon after my arrival. The father 
of “Little Women” was a fine, 
tall old gentleman, his gray hair 
showing against his fresh, childlike 
face like snow on apple blossoms. 
He kindly asked about and com- 
mended a few things I had written, 
and offered me a small apple. Miss 

_Aleott smiled. It was the choice 
offering for the gentle old vegeta- 
rian to make, and as strong a sym- 
bol of confidence as the pipe of 
peace among the Indians. Mr. Al- 
cott was then (August, 1879) in 
the culmination of his career. Ihe 
papers were full of reports from 
the Concord School of Philosophy, 
the parent of many a later “Sum- 
mer School,” and Concord was for 
a time, rather than Boston, the 
Hub of the wor'd. Miss Alcott greatly enjoyed 
watching her father in his enthusiasm for the 
School. She rejoiced in his honors, but at heart 
she took a humorous and somewhat cynical view of 
the philosophers as a whole. 

“JT am so tired of philosophy ! let us take a ride 
instead of going to the School,” she said to me at 
dinner. So, after enjoying the homelike, informal 
meal with her nephews, * Daisy” and “ Demi;” 
Mre. Pratt (the graceful and motherly sister 
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“‘ Meg”); and the two philosophers, imbibing milk, 
tea, and Plato at once, the pony “ Rosa” was 
ordered, and off we rolled in a phaeton, with “ Joe 
March ” as driver. 

We met Emerson on the sidewalk of the long, 
shaded street, going to the Orchard House to deliver 
a lecture, and escorted by his faithful daughter 
Ellen. Secretly I longed to follow that spare 
figure with the wise, sweet face and the broad 
Quaker hat. But my time was limited, and I soon 
forgot the deprivation in the easy flow of kindly, 
humorous comment by my hostess as we jogged 
about the historic village. One could not be ex- 
pected to remember all that was said, and all of it 
would not be proper to rehearse now. But I felt 
that here was a per- 
son with whom one 
could be at ease. One 
need not be afraid 
to aim a lance at any 
of the shams and foi- 
bles of the world. 
She detested them 
all. There was no 
danger of hurting 
her unless you at- 
tacked truth, hero- 
ism, faith, kindness. 
Met for the first 
time, for a day— 
after some corre- 
spondence, it is true 
—we both seemed to 
choose to drop re- 
serve and become in- 
timates for that af- 
ternoon. Her work, beliefs, experiences, seemed to 
be laid before me in natural confidence, as mine 
were equally open to her unassuming interest. In 
this aspect she seemed a sadder, though a nobler, 
woman than I had suspected. 

We caught a glimpse of Walden Pond through 
the trees, and it brought up anecdotes of the hermit 
Thoreau, who preferred.a pumpkin to a seat in a 
drawing-room car, to whose lone hut she had more 
than once surreptitiously carried food for the sub- 
sistence of the rapt naturalist. As we passed the 
romantic old colonial proportions of the ““ Manse,” 
she spoke admiringly, but sadly, of Hawthorne. 
He was astrange, wonderful genius, but so unhappy. 
The Orchard House, transformed into a school for 
disciples of Hegel and Plato, called up memories 
of this her girlhood’s home. There was the hole 
in the fence where “ Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy” 
often tumbled through like so many sheep in 
a row; there, the favorite apple tree with the 
crooked limb for a swing; yonder, the sand bank 
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where “we got so delightfully dirty in our mud 
pies.” 

Round the historic plain the faithful pony went, 
with frequent admonitory taps from the story-teller. 
We halted 


“ By the rude bridge that arched the flood ” 
(only it is a new bridge), to look at the “ Minute 


Man,” designed by French, a Corcord sculptor, of 
whom she spoke with pride. We repeated the im- 
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mortal quatrain of Emerson’s, carved on the monu- 
ment, and as the echoes of “the shot heard round 
the world ” lingered in the mind, she dropped a 
word of pity for the two British soldiers whose only 
memorial was cut on a stone in the wall near by. 
The Concord! What a still, dark, mystic stream 
it is, winding through this genius-memoried hamlet ! 


“ But sweeter rivers pulsing flit 
Through thee, as thou through Concord plain.” 


Again, we stand by the grave of “ Beth” and 
Mrs. Alcott in the “Sleepy Hollow ” resting-place. 
I was proud of the dignified confidence with which 
she spoke to me, so freely and naturally, of her 
dead—the mother, ordained to overwork and over- 
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worry, and the angel of the house, little Beth. Not 
far away was the low, plain, round-topped stone, 
with the simple name “ Hawthorne.” The yrave of 
Mrs. Alcott was then unmarked, and the daughter 
said it was her mother's wish to have simply the 
grass above her. ° 

But the stones increase in Sleepy Hollow. There 
is a bowlder of quartz to commemorate the unique 
and enduring genius of the poet who was lecturing 
that day in the Orchard House. There, too, now, 
are neat, uniform stones to mark the graves of the 
Alcotts—father, mother, and daughters, my guide 
and companion among them. 


“ But she, she recks not of her eager sleep, 
Nor wonders at the unknown dawn’s delay.” 


But I must go on with the memories of that red- 
letter day. To me she does not seem dead. Had 
I never known her, she might seem so. We talked 
of poetry. 

* The best poetry,” said she, “is a noble life, 
and the only sort that is immortal 
I do not care much for any other 
And those who celebrate such vir 
tues in noble words are the best 
poets. Live first, and then, if you 
must write, write. It is good prac- 
tice, but do not print too early. 
Otherwise we get misjudged and 
discouraged. I have written reams 
of rhyme, but only two pieces are 
in books—‘Thoreau’s Flute,’ in 
Longfellow’s ‘Poems of Places,’ 
and ‘ Transfiguration,’ a tribute to 
my mother, in the ‘Masque of 
Poets.’ I am forty-five, and have 
followed my own advice.” 

Her admiration for Emerson was 
extreme, perhaps a little insular in 
character, being so close a friend 
and neighbor ‘In my opinion,” 
she said, “he is the only poet now 
writing whose poems are sure of 
immortality. Pretty verses are 
plentiful, and any one with a lively 
fancy and good command of lan- 
guage can produce any quantity of 
the article. But unless the gift is 
really unusual I think the world 
would be better without so much 
rhyming. The boys and girls send me lots of 
rhymes to be judged, but I answer them as I have 
told you.” 

I remember that I took up the cudgels for some 
poets beside Emerson (I had his poems in my 
pocket), and even defended the right of the poets 
of the village papers to exist and help beguile the 
time for a few uncritical readers in this prosy 
world. She half assented, with an amused smile. 

“T have great respect for people who take criti- 
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cism kindly,” she went on. “ Real talent has sin- 
cerity and humility. I have great sympathy with 
enthusiasts, for I have been one all my life; but 
as I have found my best training in the things which 
chastened and tempered my impetuous and aspir- 
ing spirit, I have faith in them as stern yet salu- 
tary teachers.” Miss Alcott had lived long enough 
to find out that mere celebrity does not satisfy a 
soul’s craving. She closed one of her notes to the 
writer with a benediction which memory often 
recalls: “ With bes: wishes for the best success, 
which is not always that seen by the world.” 

Again she wrote: “‘I'herefis so much talent in 
the world and so little genius that we get things 
mixed, and think we are Goethes and Emersons 
when we are only clever souls who can pipe our 
little song or tell our little tale, and be the better 
for doing our small task. But too often we expect 
to be set up among the few immortals, and are 
much disgusted when we find how easy it is to be 
what is called famous, yet be forgotten in a few 
years.” Alluding to Emerson’s dislike of publicity, 
Miss Alcott related that one evening, in a conversa- 
tion at Mr. Alcott’s, some one ventured to quote 
some lines of Emerson’s, but the poet interposed by 
saying: “Tut, tut!” Although intimate with the 
great man all her life, she did not feel at liberty to 
take any one to his house to intrude on his valu- 
able time unless he specially desired it. At this 
time Mr. Emerson’s memory was failing, and he 
was also distrustful of his conversational powers, so 
that he often greeted strangers on introduction 
with only a smile; but, as Miss Alcott said, the 
simile was a poem. 

The author of “ Little Women” was well known 
and well loved in Concord. The children on the 
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street smiled and nodded as her phaeton passed 
them. Not a few of them had furnished originals 
for characters in her stories, and the latter were 
naturally eagerly sought for by her young neigh- 
bors. We drove by the house of Mr. Sanborn, an 
old friend of the Alcotts, and spent some time in 
the little Concord library and reading-room. The 
interior is dominated by a bust of Emerson, and 
there is one alcove devoted to the books by Concord 
authors, a feature which few small villages would 
be able to copy, at least to equal. 

When Miss Alcott was in Concord she was de- 
voted to her family, to callers, to the affairs of the 
village. But she could not write there. To get 
literary inspiration she had to reside in Boston. 
What little recreation she ever found she got at the 
seaside, in her European sojourn, or in the secluded 
home of some friends among the hills. 

Miss Alcott’s few published poems have a singu- 
lar power for impressing themselves on the mem- 
ory. Some of her stanzas have become household 
friends. Besides the few bits of verse reprinted in 
her “ Life,” she published a touching memorial 
poem—*“ Our Madonna”—on the occasion of the 
death of her sister, the artist, May Alcott Nieriker. 
However distrustful she may have been of the value 
of thefrest of her “reams of rhyme,” no doubt 
they would be read eagerly by many admirers. 

Though meeting the gifted author several times 
subsequently, and occasionally receiving a bright, 
chatty note from her hand, I recall our leave- 
taking that day at the station as more like the 
partings that are “sweet sorrow” than any of our 
subsequent ones. The gifted woman who had so 
graciously and sweetly blossomed into my experi- 
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ence as a friend and comrade—a sort of literary 
godmother—was not of the kind easily to be re- 
linquished or ever to be forgotten. So that while 
my ears mechanically took cognizance of the ap- 
proaching train which was to whirl me to Boston, 
my whole being was touched and absorbed by the 
picture of a grave, sweet woman in her carriage, 
waving her hand and smiling that mixture of en- 
couragement, confidence, and cordial good-will 
which is the benediction of friendship. 

It is reassuring now to read a single line from 
her diary, printed in her “ Life,” which indicates 
that she too remembered our first meeting pleasant- 
ly. Something of my feeling at the close of that 
day I cast into a few simple stanzas, a tribute of 
esteem such as thousands must have laid at her 
feet, fragrant at least of sincere feeling, welcome 
flowers in the pathway of a noble life. 


TO L. M. A. 


I went to meet the Poet in his home, 

Where Concord guards its genius-memoried plain. 
Royally round its meadows did I roam, 

For troops of visions formed my kingly train. 


And yet I did not greet that Sage so kind, 
Nor did I gaze into those eyes so wise, 

For thus I thought : Have I not met his mind ? 
’Tis better than “the meeting of the eyes.” 


Stay in thy station, like the steadfast stars, 
Or sunlit summits of the mountains hoary ; 
Too near approach the finer music mars, 
Ye lose the brightness and ye lose the glory. 


The gold of friendship overweighs the dross 
Of fame, and so a willing way I wend 

With her, the good, and count it not a loss 
To leave the Poet and to love the Friend. 








SHE LOVED A SAILOR." 


By Ameuia E. Barr. 


CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 
FORFAR PAYS ALL DEBTS. 


“But they that sin are enemies to their own life.” 
—[Tobit xii, 10. 

‘“ For the Lord knoweth all them that sin against him, 
and therefore delivereth he them unto death and 
destruction.”—[2 Esdras xv., 26. 

“ For the destiny of which they were worthy, drew 
them unto this end.”—[Wisdom of Solomon xix., 4. 


i grey had followed Jane from Memphis to 
i the Forfar place, most of the way sitting on the 
flat board at the back of the carriage, and, perhaps, 
if such cause and effect were well understood, she 
had been a sufficient reason for the mental terrors 
which assailed the unhappy wife and mother. She 
slipped off before the gates were passed, and took 
her way by a devious course to the quarters. She 
visited only one woman, an aged negress, who 
recognized her step and voice in an instant, and 
answered it with a soft, glad whisper of : 

“Tatelle! Sistah Tatelle !” 

The conference that followed was one to drive 
the mother frantic. She heard all the story of July's 
sufferings, of the journey of Wilkins to New York 
for her sons, and she fully concurred with old Celia 
in the belief that they had really been brought back 
to New Orleans and sold. The story of their 
escape was a made-up story to cover the blackness 
of the crime. As to the freeing of Palma and 
July, the idea was scouted by both. “The white 
woman took them to New Orleans and no further,” 
said the enraged mother. “Liverpool! England ! 
Ah, they put them far enough away to prevent any 
one finding out.” 

In such bitter conversation the two women sat 
crouching in the dark cabin. They forgot there 
was neither light nor fire ; they did not know that 
the fog had changed to a soft, soaking, dismal rain ; 
their hearts were burning with unpardonable 
wrong; they were in a fever of contemplated venge- 
ance; they talked softer and softer, in sentences 
broken in two or finished in mysterious passes over 
the face or in touching of the hands. 

When Tatelle left Celia’s cabin, all was quiet in 
the big house; all was dark save in the rooms 
where Jane watched and feared in miserable an- 
ticipation of a woman’s greatest trial, and in the 
parlor where Nigel lay planning his new and per- 
fectly happy future. Tatelle hated Jane, and she 
felt an angry impulse urging her to settle with 
Jane first. She believed that Jane had been as 
deeply involved in the sale of her daughters as 
Nigel, was, though she admitted with Celia that 
she had been forced by fear of Nigel to bring the 
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girls to New Orleans; but that consideration only 
added contempt to her hate. 

She knew the house and the ways of the house; 
even if the doors had been locked, access would 
have been easy to her. But the doors were seldom 
locked so early, and a movement of the handle in 
passing showed her the way was without obstruc- 
tion. She stood some time on the piazza, feeding 
her hate and her longing for vengeance with the 
sight of the man who had so foully wronged "ber. 
He lay at full length;upon the sofa, with his hands 
clasped above his head. He had thrown off his 
black broadcloth coat, and his black velvet vest 
was unbuttoned. A candle burned on the side- 
board, but the main light of the‘room came from 
the large wood fire {to which fresh logs had been 
recently added. She knew Nigel well enough to 
be sure that as soon as his cigar was out he would 
gradually cease thinking and fall asleep. She 
waited patiently; she felt the hate in her heart 
gathering strength with every moment. It was 
sending into her arms and hands invincible power, 
and she stretched them out in the dark, rainy 
atmosphere and looked with a fierce joy at them. 

The rain dripped on the gallery floor and on the 
wooden steps; a chill, sad wind rose, and wandered 
mournfully through the tops of the big trees; the 
hounds in the kennels began to bay ; what if they 
were loose? ‘The fright added fresh fuel to her 
angry impatience ; she told herself, in awful words, 
it was the last terror he should ever give her. She 
was moving stealthily to the door, when she saw 
his arms drop; in a few moments he was asleep. 
She hesitated no longer. She was sure of her 
enemy now. 

Her tall, large figure, in its wet, dark garment, 
glided softly up to the unconscious man; she 
needed no fresh stimulant to her purpose, but if she 
had, the complacent satisfaction of his sleeping 
countenance would have given her it. She took 
the prostrate body by the throat, firmly, pitilessly, 
and then threw her weight upon it. Nigel opened 
his eyes ; they were full of agony and mortal fear. 

“Where are my boys ?”’ she whispered, fiercely ; 
“where are my boys? Where are my daughters ? 
Oh, you thief of soul and body, you shall pay their 
price this night!” 

He struggled for *his life; he struggled desper- 
ately ; but that wet, awful weight would not let 
him move; those hands of iron would not let him 
speak. But, oh! how keen was his hearing. The 
dreadful words she whispered in his ears did not 
prevent him from listening with agonizing intensity 
for some footstep; for some help. Oh, if Jane 
had only been with him when this mad woman 
entered! A tumult of thoughts went like billows 
over him, blinded, deafened, deadened all things ; 
crept to his heart and brain, and said to him by 
every sense, “ 7'hisis death.” And at that moment 
she held him firmest; and, stooping, her face close 
to his face, said, in a dreadful mutter of rage: “O 
wicked soul, what is passing in you now?” 

She held him thus until her hands grew weary 
with the tension; until the lassitude of exhausted 
feeling attacked her. Then she sat down on the 
floor by his side and watched him. If he had 
stirred, her strength would have come back to her ; 
but he never moved, he never would move again. 
Hour after hour passed, and the murderess watched 
her victim with an insane intentness. It did not 
enter her mind to escape. She sat still until the 
gray daylight, drenched in rain, came noiselessly 
in through the windows and found out, with sur- 
prised and awful wonder, the face of the dead man. 
The house was very quiet. A cry from little Paul 
startled all its echoes. Then a bell rang, and there 
was the sound of bare feet going hurriedly up stairs. 

Jane stood by the crib of her child ; Lucinda was 
sullenly building the fire. When agirl opened the 
door, Jane fretfully turned to her—“ How late 
you are this morning! Have you seen Master 
Nigel ?” 

“No, Miss Jane.” 

A sudden unreasonable terror turned her heart 
cold. ‘See if there is any one sleeping in the 
other rooms.” 

The girl returned in a few moments. ‘“ Nobody 
in any of them, Miss Jane.” 

“Go to the parlor, and see if Master Nigel is 
sleeping there. If so, make up the fire”’—and she 
shivered and looked towards the sputtering, smok- 
ing mass Lucinda was building. 

The girl came flying back, with horror in her 
face, but unable to utter a word. She pointed 
downstairs, threw herself upon the floor, and be- 
gan to roll about with hideous contortions. 

In a few moments Jane stood by the side of her 
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husband. Tatelle looked at her with the cunning 
hatred of insanity. Jane returned her gaze with 
one of passionate power. “ You are a murderess !” 
she said. “Sit still! Do not dare to move! 
Reuben, Gabe, Sally, Malinda! Quick! Come 
here.” She kept her eyes upon the crouching 
woman, and held her with them, until the room 
filled and she was secured. 

“JT didit! Ididit! Ididit!” The marder- 
ess said the words over and over continually with 
a triumphant hatred, until Jane answered her with 
@ passion equal to her own—“ You are a wicked 
woman! You are a murderess !” 

The news spread like wildfire. Men talked it 
over in all their gathering places; and women 
spoke bitterly of Nigel Forfar for being the cause 
of such an outrageous vengeance. It put dreadful 
thoughts of murder into the minds of their own 
slaves. It was a dangerous example. No one 
knew who might do likewise. 

At sunset the murdered man was buried in his 
own grounds. Under some great trees between 
the garden and the swamp there was a square acre 
in which three generations of Forfars slept, old 
and young men, mothers and maidens. A few 
weeks previously, on a lovely Sabbath evening, 
Jane and Nigel had walked there. Nigel told her 
incidents relating to the dead men and women; 
and they spent a solemnly tender hour, until Jane 
made a remark which wounded the easily wounded 
sensibilities of her husband. The inscription upon 
every stone began in the same way; it struck her 
finally, and she read aloud, in a slow, dubious 
voice : 

“«* Here rests Stephen John Forfar,’ ete. Men 
write ‘ he rests,’ but what do they know about it, 
Nigel ?” 

“My family lived honorable lives, Jane, and 
died in their beds, with all the consolations of re- 
ligion. Why should they not rest? There are no 
wandering ghosts among the Forfars.” 

His tone showed great offense, and she did not 
take the trouble to explain her meaning. Their 
conversations often terminated with this air of mis- 
understanding, willful misunderstanding, generally 
upon Nigel’s part. She became silent, and when 
they reached the gate she passed through it. 
Nigel followed her. They went on a few steps, 
and then Jane stopped and said : 

“Shut the gate, Nigel. It is not well to leave it 
open. It looks like—it might be needed.” 

“ How sillily superstitious you are !” 

“Perhaps all women in my case are supersti- 
tious. Shut it, to please me, Nigel.” 

“ No, I will not humor such ridiculous feelings.” 

Then Jane stepped back and closed the gate, and 
as she rejoined him, she added, in a conciliatory 
voice, “ I have heard my father say we should always 
protect graves, or else we offend the dead.” 

“Tt is as much as I can do to please the living, 
Jane.” 

“T think, also, we should wish to please the dead, 
Nigel; they are a great cloud of witnesses.” 

Trifling acts and words impress those in sorrow. 
That woeful day following Nigel’s murder, Jane 
could not keep the circumstance of this visit to the 
graveyard out of her mind. If Nigel had shut 
the gate, could it have influenced his destiny ? 
Great natural events turn upon such little things, 
was the supernatural affected by matters equally 
slight and apparently insignificant? Did Nigel, 
knowing her condition and her superstition, pur- 
posely leave it open, thinking, hoping—that he left 
it open for her? She put the doubt quickly away. 
“T must not think ill of the dead,” she moaned— 
“he can never speak for himself.” 

She saw Nigel’s face no more after that first aw- 
ful vision of it in the presence of his insane mur 
deress. In the late afternoon a large gathering of 
gentlemen carried their comrade to his place among 
his ancestors. The rain plashed heavily on them, 
and the sad autumn storm filled the air with mel- 
ancholy drifts of faded leaves. Odutside the fence 
the negroes stood bareheaded, and full of passing 
pity. They had had a day’s rest, and they went 
back to their cabins to whisper about their own 
fates. It was the general opinion Miss Jane would 
sell them all. They knew she hated the South, 
and her sympathy had evidently not impressed 
them as meaning anything practically kind. They 
expected her to sell them. 

John Paul had been sent for immediately on the 
discovery of Nigel’s murder. He arrived soon 
after Jane had given birth to a daughter. The 
child was searcely a day old, the mother was ap- 
parently at her last day. But John -Paul’s pres. 
ence was like a breath of fresh strong air in a vault. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


It was felt throughout the house, and it set every- 
thing into healthy movement. So that when Jane 
was able to leave her room and take an interest in 
her affairs, all were ready for her consideration. 

One clear, frosty day, John Paul, coming in from 
a walk, found her standing over the cradle of her 
infant. There was such an expression of pain on 
her face that he instantly joined her. “My dear 
Jane,” he said, “I am sure you have a sad thought ; 
tell it to me.” 

“Sad and strange, father. If I had not the 
proof of it, I scarcely know how you would believe 
it.” She lifted a book lying near her and made 
him look at it. 

“*A History of the Forfar Family to the Time 
of their Emigration.’” He read the title aloud, and 
Jane answered his questioning look. 

“Yes; and, as you see, it is in old Scotch and 
very hard to read, but you may spell this out fairly 
enough : 

‘and because of the.cruel, shameful wrong wrought 
on this poor orphan maid, a doom was set on all the 
males of Forfar—thut they should never see a daughter's 
Jace.’ 

My poor little girl is adoom child. She is the first 
daughter born to the house since they came to 
America, and Nigel did not live to see her.” 

“My dear Jane, Nigel earned his own doom, 
and there is no man to blame for it but himself.” 

“Yea! the wrong began with his father, and the 
sins of the fathers are visited on the children.” 

“If Nigel had done right, he would not have 
borne his father’s wrong.” 

“That dreadful night, as I lay asleep upon my 
bed, I bad a dumb consciousness that, in the dark, 
Nigel passed me, and that we exchanged a thought, 
a word, in the passing. In the morning I had for- 
given him everything, everything, as soon as I 
awakened—before I knew that he was dead. Oh, 
father, what did he say to me? When his soul 
was suddenly dismissed into the cold, dark, empty 
space, where did it go? Is God any more there 
than he is here? What is meant by heaven?” 

“ Jane, my child, if you ask questions like these, 
you must go to my friend Mason withthem. Iam 
not wiser than what is written. I confess, though, 
I asked him a somewhat similar question when 
Marius Bradford disappeared. ‘ You think he is 
in heaven, Major: what do you mean by that?’ I 
said these words very thoughtlessly, expecting an 
ordinary answer, and I was a little startled at what 
he said.” 

“Tell me.” 

“ He turned his large, thoughtful, far away eyes 
upon my eyes, and spoke thus: ‘ My friend, when 
the soul leaves the body, it is of necessity in that 
place in the heavens where our planet is at the 
moment of separation. Thus weare in the heavens 
immediately after death, as indeed we have been 
the whole of our lives, only we are free from that 
weight which fixed us to the planet. Consider, 
however, that our earth travels in her orbit 26 800 
leagues every hour; then in one hour how far from 
its late habitation the soul may be?’ And I answered 
him, ‘No, my friend, I will not consider about such 
mysteries. I will say, into Thy hands I commit 
my spirit, and rest all and leave all there.’ But 
now there is a straight, plain duty before you, Jane, 
and if you are well enough to think and act, the 
sooner we do what is right and the better the deed. 
Can you listen to me to-day ?” 

“Yes. I am ready to do all you wish.” 

“This house and land, and the men and women 
pertaining to it, are mine. I want neither the 
house nor the land, nor the men or women serv- 
ants. Do you?” 

“T wish to go away from here and never see the 
place again.” 

“ Listen, then. I shall set the servants free. I 
shall sell the house and land, and divide the price 
among them. It is the wages of their body-labor 
and their soul travail, and I will have none of it.” 

“T think you are right.” 

“The little babe is erying ; lift her, and then sit 
down by me, and while she is in your arms we will 
arrange this act of justice. Though she will have 
no part in the good deed, it may bring a blessing 
on her. And, Jane, at this hour we will name 
her; we will call her after your grandmother, 
Justine Diedrich, a good woman.” 

So the babe Justine was of the council of mercy, 
and when John Paul rose up from it he went straight 
into Memphis, and made an offer of the Forfar 
place to Nigel’s late factor. The man had inti- 
mated his wish to buy, and the bargain was soon 
concluded ; though he said that Mr. Keteltas drove 
a hard trade, asking full price, and taking nothing 
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in payment but the metal coins which went by the 
name of “ Jackson money.” 

In the meantime the slaves had been enjoying a 
kind of long holiday. One of John Paul’s first acts 
was to pay off the overseer. Then he called the 
men and women together, and told them to be their 
own overseer, to do honest work, and sooner or later 
he would estimate it. They had begun to feel as 
if Miss Jane’s rule was going to be a very good 
one, and to dread only lest there should be a 
change. ‘“ Dese times too good to last,” said faith- 
less old Toby; and when all hands were ordered 
to the big house on the morning of the 11th of 
December, the sage shook his white head, and 
asked sadly, “ What I tole you: too g6od times 
to last.” 

For a muster at the big house had always been 
the way in which some final break had been an- 
nounced. It meant separation and sorrow and 
change, and the tendency of middle-aged humanity 
is to abide the ills they know rather than try what 
is remote and unfamiliar. 

John Paul sat by a table on which there was a 
large quantity of gold and silver coin. His grand- 
son was on his knee. Jane and the babe Justine 
occupied a large chair near at hand. There was 
an air of pleasure and of solemn happiness on their 
faces. The sunshine streamed joyously into the 
room, the fire crackled and leaped in its broad 
hearth alcove. As the anxious men and women 
came slowly in, they felt a burden roll from their 
hearts ; they hoped they knew not what—certainly 
nothing like what actually came to them. 

**Men and women,” said John Paul, and his 
voice trembled with the joy in his heart—“Men 
and women, you and your children are free! from 
this hour, free forever !” 

There was a moment’s dead silence, then a sob, 
a cry,a shout, that made John Paul’s heart quiver, 
and his face shine, and the tears roll unchecked 
down his rosy cheeks. Jane wept without restraint ; 
she pressed her baby to her breast, and prayed in- 
wardly for the dear dead she did not name. Who 
dare blame her for an instinct so natural and so 
universal? Where is it forbidden that we pray 
for our dead? Is God's mercy so short that it 
reaches only earth? If we ascend into heaven, 
or go down into hell, can we* ever get beyond his 
love? Jane’s heart said to her, “ Pray for the 
poor soul taken in the very midst of its premedi- 
tated sins,” and she prayed, doubting nothing of 
the love of God. 

Many of the women and some of the men had 
fallen on their knees. John Paul waited till the first 
happy shock was over, then he continued : 

“I have sold the house and land, and the price 
of it I will justly divide among you. In two days 
a steamer will be waiting for all who wish to be 
beyond the breath of slavery. I will go with you to 
Cairo ; I will see you safe on free soil. Does any 
one, old or young, wish to remain here ?” 

“No; there was not one. Toby said, “ I’se near 
a hundred years ole, Massa; many and evil years, 
ee? but I wants to go wid you. I wants to die 

ree.” 

It was well that the hurry of their departure 
claimed something from the amazing joy of their 
new condition. The first effect of overwhelming 
light is blindness ; and the first effect of this sud- 
den uplifting of despair and breaking of bonds 
was a sobbing amazement and excess of happiness 
that was almost sadness. John Paul instantly per- 
ceived the invasion of this soul-weakness. As the 
men and women began to drop down and cry out, 
they knew not why, he roused them by a peremptory 
call to duty. 

“Come, come,” he eried, “you have but two 
days to prepare. Yoke up the oxen and load the 
wagons with the bacon, potatoes, and corn meal 
laid up for the winter. You must take it with you. 
And Miss Jane will divide among you blankets and 
bedding, and such furniture as is suitable to your 
condition. The ‘Amelia Poole’ lies at the 
wharf. She is waiting to take you to a new and 
happy life; get her loaded as soon as you can. 
Hurry, men! Hurry! Always make the most of 
a good hour.” 

Then a passion of haste brought them back to 
themselves. Jane took charge of the excited 
women and directed their efforts. John Paul 
opened up the smokehonse and cellar, and saw the 
wagons loaded, and went with them to the wharf, 
lest the men should rouse popular feeling by their 
imprudent rejoicing. ‘Keep quiet, keep quiet,” 
he charged them. ‘“ You will have plenty of time 
for triumph, Freedom is not a whisper for a slave 
city.” 
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“ EASTER DAY.” 
‘* How very hard it is to be [ 
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AChristian! Hard for you and me,— 
Not the mere task of making real 
That duty up to its ideal, 

Effecting thus, complete and whole, 
A purpose of the human soul— 

For that is always hard to do; 

But hard, I mean, for me and you 
To realize it more or less, 

With even the moderate success 
Which commonly repays our strife 
To carry out the aims of life. 

‘ This aim is greater,’ you will say, 
‘ And so more arduous every way ;’ 
But the importance of their fruits 
Still proves to man, in all pursuits, 
Proportional encouragement.” 


55 QZ, |HE poet found the meas- 
1 ure of rest. He does 
not claim the crown of 
glory for the act, that 
took but half the 
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strength of man’s power to accomplish. The resur- as well as the palate, is followed by a servant with 


rection came after the Gethsemane, and the Cal- 
vary, and the tomb. We need to remember this 
when failure to reach our ideals takes from us 
the purpose ; we forget to measure our defeat with 
the effort to overcome. We ask infinite glory for 
finite effort; forgetting the feeble struggle, yet 
expecting the highest attainable reward. The 
aim marks the ideal of the soul, the act the 
truth of its purpose. Too often we call desire 
effort, and measure the hardship of life, not by the 
effort to accomplish, but by the failure to reach the 
full measure of glory, of crowning, that imagina- 
tion had depicted. We ask bread, when we give 
but a stone. 

Again, we aim so high that it would take the 
environment of heaven to reach our aim. We are 
finite beings, and the limitations of earth hold us. 
Let us not lose sight of the one step toward our 
ideal, when we had aimed to stride, to fly, for- 
getting 

‘We deal with progress, not with flight,” 
while here. 

Let us learn to rest in God’s great love, not our 
own achievements; find heaven here, not in our 
triumphs, but in the struggle after the ideal that 
marks the divine in us. Our Easter Day from 
living one with that Life that found its triumph in 
obedience, in a life lived to its highest purpose, 
even whose glory was but to lift men into higher 
ideals. 








A WASHINGTON PILGRIMAGE. 
THE MARKETS. 


§|O true picture of Washington could be 
) given without a description of the mar- 
“| kets. They are easy of access, attract- 
ive, and, if the word is permissible, com- 
prehensive, as anything can be bought 
but real estate and dress goods. The meat and 
poultry are enticing, because attractively arranged ; 
the fruits have the appearance Southern products 
have only in their native place; it takes warmth 
and sunshine to bring out the true aroma of tropic 
fruits; no individual shows the power gained by 
standing on his native heath more clearly than 
does fruit ; here are sweet odors and beauty. The 
greatest charm of the market is the flowers; the 
colors, the fragrance, the freshness, shed a glory 
over the grosser commodities. Stalls of cakes 
and biscuits, of pins, needles, and tapes, hosiery 
and bibs, are on the most friendly terms with 
pickles and cheese, sausages and pigs’ feet. 

The most interesting objects in or about the 
market are the buyers. Outside the markets pri- 
vate carriages are standing; the jingling of the 
chains on the harness, the stamping of hoofs, the 
bustle of arriving and driving away, make one end 
of the market-place bear a stronger resemblance to 
the social than the practical side of life. The 
owners of the carriages are inside the market; 
dainty baskets carried by “my lady,” who puts 
into it the dainty delicacies that appeal to the eye 
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a larger basket. From stall to stall, with the most 
business-like air, the housewife goes ; now nodding 
to a friend, now chatting gayly with another when 
not separated by a mountain of vegetables, but 
never forgetting the purposes of her morning visit, 
“my lady ” goes, until tho last requisite for the 
dinner that will be the result of her personal care 
and inspection is bought, and she departs with a 
clear conscience, probably to a committee meeting 
where the same intelligence that has aroused our 
admiration is shown in a new field. The woman 
who must walk to market is also there, a boy, 
usually colored, following closely after her, carry- 
ing the basket into which everything goes, even to 
the flowers that will decorate the table or form 
the corsage bouquet. The Washington markets 
are to the tables in that city what the large mer- 
cantile houses in New York are to the house and 
the family in that city. As you in one of these 
houses furnish your house or clothe your body, and 
buy every garment a woman or child would need 
for a journey around the world without leaving the 
establishment, so in the markets of Washington 
you can buy every edible that you want, green and 
dry, cured and raw, canned and just from the gar- 
den, and at prices to suit every purse and every 
taste. It is a question whether the suggestions for 
the table that are forced upon the housekeepers 
do not relieve them of the burden that oppresses 
80 many women who have not the advantages of a 
market with such a range, and it is also a question 
whether the daily visit to the market does not 
develop that ideal of Solomon—the woman who 
looketh well to the ways of her household. 

Every social grade is represented. We have 
the typical boarding-house woman haggling with 
every man or woman of whom she buys. We have 
the busy young wife, very important and very 
anxious, carrying her basket that has not yet lost 
its look of newness ; the woman whose chief strug- 
gle is how to feed four mouths on the money that 
should be devoted to one, whose sole purpose is to 
find the most, the greatest quantity, for the money 
in hand; the 
colored woman 
whose eyes have 
not yet lost the 
fear of the lash, 
whose  half- 
pound of pota- 
toes and two 
catfish will make 
her an object of 
envy to her 
neighbors. The 
market is the 
source of supply 
for the every- 
day life and for 
the emergency. 
The florist dis- 
plays, beside his 
centerpiece for 
the dinner table, 
the pillow for 
the coffin; the 
corsage bouquet 
is neighbor to 
the sheaf of 
wheat. Terra- 
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pin and mackerel live in harmony, 
while Philadelphia capon and 
rump steak repose with no con- 
sciousness of social distinction. 
The “aunties” are the chief 
attraction to the Northern visitor. 
The “aunties” are colored wo- 
men who live in the suburbs of the 
city, coming in three times each 


dhe Buc hf. week with “yarbs.” Sassafras, 
Re sarsaparilla, yellow dock, catnip, 
aX. ©. wormwood, thyme, sage, burdock, 


slippery elm—all the roots and 
leaves that bid defiance to death 
and disease are offered for sale; 
“yarbs ” do not limit “auntie’s” . 
commercial transactions : eggs and 
butter, snow-white celery, cabbage, 
carrots, and parsnips scoured as 
clean as brush and water can 
clean them—all this merchandise 
arranged on boards placed on 
boxes or barrels ; the boards in 
some cases being covered with what is evidently the 
remnant of a calico skirt. Behind their marketable 
wares sit the sellers, some with coat over coat and 
again covered with a shawl ; hoods of every season, 
from the gingham sunbonnet covered by a bright 
shoulder shaw], to the wadded quilted hood that 
has evidently lived through many winters and 
summers. More interesting still are the ebony 
faces these hoods surround, some wrinkled till the 
possibilities of the “ evil eye” send one onward with 
a nervous shiver that is increased if, on looking 
back, if we find that we have proved an object of in- 
terest and that from the depths of the hood two 
piercing eyes peer through the smoke of the short, 
black clay pipe. But here at the corner is a fresh 
young face looking smilingly at us from over rings 
made of the tobacco leaf, that crown the “yarbs ” 
arranged most orderly in neat bunches tied 
with white cord. The skin is smooth, the eyes 
that soft, clear brown that suggest a Jersey cow 
lying under the shade of the tree in the middle of 
the meadow. The gingham sunbonnet, with its 
ruffled edge, is turned back to give a clear view of 
the walk and its sellers and buyers. The form is 
trim, and the neat calico dress is but partly covered 
by a shawl ; the long, slender fingers deftly tie the 
bunches of catnip, and never pause as our black 
Hebe responds to our “ good-morning.” 

“Do you sell many herbs here?” we ask, more 
to start a conversation than for the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

“Sometimes, lady; but more sometimes than 
others,” was the reply, with no touch of the dialect, 
but with the soft Southern tone. “They will sell 
right smart now, come spring. I sell more then 
than any time, ’scusing Christmas. My! you 
ought to seen my holly that I had Christmas,” she 
said, growing confidential. “It was sent to me 
from three hundred miles. I ain’t never lived in 
that neighborhood ; it was sent to me, and it was 
the handsomest holly in Washington. Everybody 
said so,” and she rose, as if impelled by the thought 
of her triumph. “ Umph!” snorted a fat colored 
auntie from under the depths of her quilted hood, 
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with such vehemence as nearly to drop the short 
clay pipe from her mouth, plainly showing that the 
good fellowship on which we had been commenting 
as we watched two aunties about their charcoal 
furnace, warming their long, bony hands as they 
drank turn and turn about from a battered mug, 
was more a question of age than of race. The 
“uncles” here and there kept company with the 
“ aunties,” but they rarely added to the beauty or 
the business of therude stand. The race lines were 
drawn closely in the outside market; the stands 
against the walls of the market were given to the 
colored women ; the equally primitive stands on the 
curb were the property of white men and women. 
On these stands poultry, butter, and pot cheese 
took the place of “yarbs” and tradition, and while 
the baskets stopped most frequently before the 
white sellers, sentiment wished for a long purse to 
send rheumatic “auntie” home in the tumble-down 
wagon drawn by the patient, moth-eaten mule that 
divided her attention with her customers. 








EASTER GIFTS. 


By M. C. HunGERrForp. 


ZZ |RAVELERS in Northern countries tell 
us incidentally of pretty, simple Easter 
customs that are not much in vogue here, 
but might well be adopted in some de- 
gree. In Russia the morning greeting 
upon that day, like that of the primitive Christians, 
is, “ Christ is risen;” the ready response being al- 
ways, “He is indeed.” Presents appropriate to 
the time are exchanged between friends, and, in 
many other ways besides the solemn and beautiful 
church services, the people celebrate the world’s 
spring holiday, the great festival of resurrection. 

In German family life Easter comes next in rank 
to Christmas, and is almost as gladly welcomed. 
When the summons to breakfast is given, each mem- 
ber of the family finds gifts by his or her plate, 
and the table is lavishly adorned with the flowers 
of spring. The colored flowers predominate, and 
our dedication of the lilies and other pale flowers 
to the day is much condemned by these cheerful 
folk because they savor of funeral decorations, and 
the day celebrates not the grave, but the rising 
from the dead. 

It would be interesting, if space allowed, to tell 
of the decoration and dishes peculiar to Easter 
breakfasts in Germany. Of course there are eggs 
in every form. Sometimes those boiled in the 
shell are served in a shallow bowl with a lining of 
twisted straw. Sometimes a stuffed hare, erect 
upon his haunches, holds on his back a pannier filled 
with dyed eggs, for tradition connects the hare in 
children’s minds with all the colored or orna- 
mented eggs. Intheir youthful minds the certainty 
that the hare or rabbit lays all the colored eggs is 
a conviction as strong as the belief in the Christ- 
mas present-giving saint, and the fiction is as faith- 
fully encouraged by their elders. In some families 
the ornamented eggs are hidden in out-of-the-way 
corners, and the gay hunt for the “rabbit’s nests” 
is a very hilarious feature of the day. 

For the children’s pleasure, or for those of their 
elders who still have a “sweet tooth,” there is a 
pretty, elaborate bird’s nest, made of long, slender 
strips of candied lemon peel, braided together in 
form of a nest, held and strengthened by gelatine, 
or by sugar boiled to a candy. The filling is a 
group of most realistic-looking eggs, made by blow- 
ing out the contents of the smallest eggs and using 
the shells as molds for very sweet blanc-mange ; 
when the filling cools, the shell is broken off. 
Another dish, which certainly must require skill 
to achieve, is a colossal egg, which, except for its 
lack of shell, looks as if it might have been laid by 
a genuine but exaggerated ostrich. A dozen yolks are 
beaten and salted, and then boiled for half an hour 
in some kind of a tin mold, from which they emerge 
inthe shape of an orange. The whites, not beaten, 
but gently stirred to mix them, are put in a moder- 
ate oven in twin-cases made of stiff writing paper 
folded to form semi-spherical molds. Half of the 
round tin mold is put in the center of each of the 
paper forms to preserve a hollow. When the white 
sets firmly, the yellow ball is put in the hollow, and 
the two halves joined and held in place by being 
tied with narrow ribbons. After the huge egg has 
been sufficiently looked at and admired, the carver 
helps each person to a slice, deftly making the first 
cut along the joint concealed by the ribbon. 

Eggs with faces painted upon them and variously 
adorned with caps, hats, and bonnets, to represent 
the heads of nuns, clowns, infants, old women, or a 
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dozen other things, are always pretty and popular 
for small Easter gifts. The mode of making them 
can hardly be unknown to any one. After the con- 
tents have been blown out, the shell requires care- 
ful handling, it is so light and frail. If it is to be 
transformed into an old woman or baby, the face 
should be appropriate to the character if the painter 
has skill enough to give expression to the features. 
The lower part is glued to a square of cardboard ; 
a little lace or muslin cap, with a tiny plaitedruffl e, 
is put on with a bow and short ends at the chin. 
A broader ruffle goes around the neck. 

Charming little dolls are made by gumming a 
pasteboard tube, eight or nine inches long, to a 
blown eggshell, securing the other end to a circular 
piece of thick cardboard for a standard. AA little 
bolster-like silk bag perfumed with violet powder 
is fastened around the tube where it is joined to 
the card. A face is then painted on the egg, and 
a little blue tissue-paper cap pasted on with a full 
ruche around the face. A very full skirt of 
crimped paper, with a row of cut paper fringe on 
the bottom, is put on, and over many thicknesses 
of crimped paper, to give fullness to the bodice, a 
jacket of violet crimped paper is put on, with the 
sleeves stuffed with a roll of paper, drawn together 
in a little muff made of the paper and ornamented 
with a small velvet pansy. 

The most surprising method of decorating eggs 
is by embroidering them with silk. An ingenious 
Frenchwoman has supplied a fancy store with 
some dozens of them every Easter, and their oddity 
has made them salable. The eggs were soaked in 
vinegar till the shell became merely a soft skin, 
very easily pricked. A daisy and one or two buds 
were then worked in blue silk, each petal being a 
single stitch,and a few long connecting stitches, 
done with green silk, formed a stem. Other flowers 
can be worked in place of the daisy, but as the silk 
becomes damp at once by being drawn through the 
albumen, it is necessary to use as few stitches as 
possible, and the daisy requires fewer than most 
flowers. 

A pretty Easter gift is a doll’s straw bonnet filled 
with violets. Every woman wants a new bonnet at 
this season, and the appropriateness of this little 
device as a lunch or dinner favor is very palpable. 
An equally seasonable gift,on a larger scale, is 
made by taking a rush or even a coarse Leghorn 
flat of full size, bending it into bonnet shape, and 
trimming it, as if for wearing, with any of the 
early flowers, or even with ribbon. The inside is 
lined with satin and fitted up with little pockets for 
spools and receptacles for scissors, thimbles, pins 
and needles, and the other accessories of a work- 
basket. The real use of the bonnet is then con- 
cealed by a great bunch of natural violets, over 
which is thrown one of the lace handkerchiefs flor- 
ists send with orchids this season. 

A small gift, which has the advantage of not 
being perishable, is intended for hanging upon a 
gas bracket or the bureau to hold the button-hook 
and other small necessities. To make it, buy one 
of the wooden eggs sold for use in stocking darn- 
ing, screw at equal distances around the center four 
of the small brass hooks used on bangle boards ; 
then paint the egg white and decorate it with a 
powdering of very small single blossoms done in 
oil paint, and attach a ribbon long enough to hang it 
by to two opposite hooks. Instead of painting the 
egg it may be gilded, if one understands how to 
handle the leaf gold used in decoration. The gold 
paint in use is too frail for this purpose, as it would 
promptly rub off around the hooks from the friction 
of the button-hook and other things hung thereon. 

A baby chicken, being young and springlike, is 
considered appropriate for Easter gifts. The little, 
yellow fluffy imitation can be bought for a trifle, 
and sewed to a green cloth circular penwiper ; 
violets or pansies are sewed down all over the circle 
of green cloth, quite obscuring it, and the downy 
chick looks as if he had settled down in a bed of 
flowers. 

As the pure white Easter lily is, in spite of 
foreign protest, our chosen symbol of the paschal 
time, so it is of all other gifts the one most often 
selected for presentation. Either the natural flower 
or a counterfeit of it in some useful guise is popular. 
Penwipers, sachets, and pincushions are used as the 
base for a beautiful white satin lily resting on a 
leaf ; and sometimes the lily alone is fastened by 
a ribbon to each guest’s name card at an Easter 
dinner. 

A growing plant of the lily with its crown of 
bloom is a frequent and most beautiful gift. To 
make it more attractive in its general appearance, the 
pot which holds it is covered with white paper, and 
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a broad pink or blue satin sash ribbon tied around 
it in a large bow. Another and more substantial 
method of covering the pot is to crochet a cover of 
fine cord. The cover should be fitted to a clean 
empty pot of the exact size of the one in use, and, 
when finished, starched stiffly or stiffened with 
shellac and stretched over the inverted pot and left 
to dry in that position. When perfectly dry, it is 
taken off and varnished and slipped onto the lily 
pot. Narrow ribbons run in and out of the open 
stitches below the shell border that forms the top 
add temporary prettiness to the cover, but natu- 
rally the dampness that exudes through the porous 
clay soon makes their removal necessary. 








MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 


In the little breakfast episode, I think the first 
thought that came to the wife, Mollie, was justice ; 
but, perhaps, she had neglected an opportunity. 

But the Morrisons’ hen had come over every day 
and scratched up everything dear in the shape of 
plants to wife and children. 

I have no doubt the neighbor had been warned and 
the little hen sent bome repeatedly. 

The man was sian and wrong (I don’t know how it 
would have seemed to him if the egg had been cooked 
forhim). His way of teaching a sense of truth or right 
principle was wrong, because he corrected his wife at 
the same time. 

The man asserted himself more than his true sense 
of the injury to his child, and therefore committed a 
greater wrong. 

The mother showed her woman’s discretion by her 
silence, though she would have done still better in her 
reply if she had simply said, “ You are right, I agree,” 
and left out the “nagging word,” as parents should 
never nag children, but lead them into right ways of 
thinking. K. S. G. 





X. Y. Z.—I think you were not half particular 
enough to avoid collision with your wife before your 
children. You should have remembered that she had 
allowed, had probably suggested or approved, what the 
little one did, and, instead of making a comment that 
accused her, you should have waited until you could 
privately ask her about it and try to persuade her to 
your view. 

The golden rule does not enjoin precisely the same 
course on two different persons. If my hen took her 
food and recreation at a neighbor’s expense, I should 
wish the neighbor to have her eggs. Perhaps your 
wife felt so. She seems to have used a good deal of 
forbearance in not defending herself, though her 
irritation came out in the hateful word “ nag,” a word 
- insulting for any civil person toward a husband or 
wife. - 

One doesn’t like to be summoned to stand and de- 
liver a moral, however high it may be, and however 
apt the occasion. 





The correspondents deplore, with singular unanim- 
ity, the lack of connubial courtesy on the part of 
“X. Y. Z.,” but apparently ignore the moral princi- 
ple involved. 

Many mothers are inexcusably careless about teach- 
ing at an early age the distinction between mine and 
thine. If a teacher notifies a mother of her child’s 
small pilferings, the lady is a.t to meet the charge 
with discourtesy rather than investigation. 

A business man of integrity is usually a more reason- 
able wre hee the mother in such cases. He would 
crush the bad beginning by returning the “egg.” Her 
maternal love or self-love, sometimes covetousness, 
flames up and out, and, as in the confessed case before 
us, she “enjoys” (?) an appropriated nestful of eggs. 

It is sometimes said these bad propensities in little 
children are outgrown. They arenotoutgrown. Some 
painful experience at school or college may change the 
bad tendency at the cost of suffering which a wise 
mother might have spared her child by gentle disci- 
pline at an early age. That it is not outgrown is 
proved by thieving pupils from high families in the 
best of boarding schools. That it is not outgrown is 
proved by the precautions in mercantile establishments 
against employees who have been reputably reared, 
and by the metallic works which fortify the desks of 
money transactions. That it is not outgrown is proved 
by the embezzler of mature age. He began at five, in 
all probability. 

1 speak as a teacher of long experience, as a woman 
whose married life was largely spent in boarding- 
houses. The lady who is careless about returning your 
unmarked handkerchiefs has a little son who keeps the 
dimes he finds on your table. That nest of eggs 
hatches dangerous birds. PrRIscA, 





In reply to the “ Breakfast Table Scene” in the 
Mothers’ Column, Christian Union, February 5, I would 
like to say to “X. Y. Z.” that he was not particular 
enough, in several ways. 

First, he was not particular enough about his method 
of introducing the effort to “ inculcate a principle,” 
and he therefore failed to get the “sympathetic ap- 
proval ” of his wife. There was a tone of reproof in 
his first remark to his daughter and wife which put 
them out of sympathy with him. The wife did not 
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come back into sympathy, but the daughter responded 
to his first appeal, and was ready to be taught. 

Now, how could the father have brought his wife 
into agreement with him at first, and prevented her 
from taking the unfortunate position she took, in which 
she neutralized the commendable effort “ X. Y. Z.” 
made to teach a useful lesson ? 

Here is the second way in which “ X. Y. Z.” was not 
particular enough. A good plan would have been to 
inform Millie that the common law of our land pro- 
vides that when property is found, the finder must 
make an effort to find the owner, and that, the owner 
having been found, the property must at once be re- 
turned to him. Then it would have been a capital idea 
to ask Millie and the others, including mother, if there 
is a higher law than the civil law, and what that higher 
lawis. This would have brought out the Golden Rule, 
quite likely, from “ Mollie dear.” Then there might 
have been proposed a search through the Bible for a 
case where property was found and returned. Prob- 
ably a search would have followed, in which the story 
of the finding of Joseph’s coat, or some other story, 
would have been found and discussed. 

If “sympathetic approval” did not then “come 
spontaneously,” there would at least have been no con- 
flict of authority or seeming disagreement for the 
children to witness, and no such unpleasant words as 
“ nagging” to remain in their minds. 

Upon the main question, however, I answer the 
father’s question with an unqualified negative. He 
was right. Nothing was wrong but his methods. He 
should have avoided any such friction as his abrupt 
tone precipitated. There was too much of censure in 
his remark, and not enough of loving, patient help for 
weaker, more dependent ones. READER. 

Santa Ana, Cal. 


Will Mr. A. B. C., who replied to Mr. X. Y. Z. in 
The Christian Union of February 19, please answer 
the following questions : 

Suppose yoar little boy, instead of finding “a dozen 
nice eggs,” had found a dozen nice chickens hatched by 
your ‘“neighbor’s neighborly hen,” would you have en- 
couraged him in appropriating the whole brood? If 
not, why not ? 

Again, suppose your neighbor himself had walked 
into your garden and helped himself to your sweet corn 
and early vegetables, and, in his haste to leave, should 
drop his pocketbook containing a dozen nice nickels, 
and your little boy should find it, would you encourage 
him in keeping it ? If not, why not? 

How would you explain to him the difference be- 
tween the kind of honor (?) that would allow of your 
taking the eggs, and the kind that would cause vou to 
hesitate about keeping the dozen nice nickels—provid- 
ing, of course, you would hesitate ? U.C. 








“ Mother, father wants to know what’s to be done 
with all these sour apples—not the pie-apples, you 
know. Shall he take them to mill?” The mother 
looked into the eager face, and hesitated. A much- 
needed reform was shaking the cider-loving town to 
its foundations of sand, and the wife and mother had 
become serious with the rest. This was why her hus- 
band, before disposing of the harvest as usual, referred 
to her. She hesitated. She was weakly this season, 
and the doctor had recommended cider. “Say yes, 
mother,” urged the son, and she said “ yes,” adding, as 
the door closed behind him, “ He inherits his mother’s 
love for cider. Cider!” as recent discussions came to 
mind, “ it isn’t cider, what we make, only apple-juice.” 

As a boarder I could demur but faintly, or hold my 
peace. That boy, Percy, attended my school. His 
class studied a book with a long name, part of which 
was “A Treatise on the Effects of Narcotics and Stim- 
ulants on the Human System,” and I endeavored to 
impress its teachings on that boyish mind. But I was 
working against the influence of the three barrels of 
“ apple-juice” in his father’s (and mother’s) cellar. In 
the evening Percy would go downstairs and bring up 
a pitcher of the sparkling liquid, and his mother would 
say, smilingly, “ You take after me, sonny.” Did she 
ever think of the downward path trodden by so many 
of her father’s family ?—of the grave filled all too early 
by her only brother ? 

Late in the winter a barrel was needed, and one of 
those empty cider barrels was brought up. The dregs 
were turned out. How much Percy drank none knew. 
He tried to walk alone to his room, but reeled. When 
he was carried to his bed, he was near akin to certain 
men whose home is the gutter. 

Mr. Editor, is it ever safe to tamper with the least 
drop of the “ one cup of alcohol contained in ten cups 
of cider ?” Waite Ripson. 


A “mother” can find no better book for the instruc- 
tion of young children in singing than “Songs for Little 
Folks,” published by Biglow & Main, 76 East Ninth 
Street, New York City. A. S. H. 











One of the Mathers—Cotton Mather, I think it was 
—had an almost ridiculous way of spiritualizing every 
thing he saw. When he was walking along the street, 
if he saw a tall man, he would say, “ May he be tall in 
grace!” If he saw a short man, he would say, “‘ May 
he be short in sin!” There was something queer in 
the habit as he carried it out ; but in the idea of giv- 
ing to every common event a spiritual suggestion, 
there was nothing queer. It was pre-eminently wise. 
—[Beecher as a Humorist. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Our Younc FoLks. 


NELLIE’S EASTER DAY. 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 


2, |HE schoolhouse stood on a broad avenue, 
shaded by trees, in one of our East- 
ern cities. There was nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from the other houses in the 
block ; it had just as spacious grounds, 
as beautiful trees, as wide piazzas, as rich curtains 
at the windows, only at nine o'clock each morning 
and two o’clock each afternoon, except on Satur- 
day, a group of gay, laughing girls would be seen 
entering or leaving the wide front door. They 
made a pretty picture, andthe neighbors over the 
way usually found it convenient to be at the window 
when the pupils were entering or leaving the house, 
they always looked so happy and seemed to find so 
much pleasure in each other’s society. The school 
was too small for the sets and circles that so often 
divide the pupils of larger schools. 
all in one set; they belonged to the same dancing 
class and tennis club, and during Lent they attended 
the same sewing class, and, strange as it appears, 
the first separation in the senior class of Miss 
Hubbard's school began in the sewing class. 

The senior class numbered seven girls; and 
although they were the seniors, the oldest girl was 
only sixteen, and the youngest was almost fifteen. 
It was very amusing to the seniors of the schools 
of higher grade to hear these “ young things,” as 
they called them, refer to themselves as seniors. 
But they were, and the reason was that each year 
the grade of Miss Hubbard’s school had been 
raised to meet the requirements of her pupils, and 
these girls had really been the seniors of the school 
even in the primary department. When Miss 
Hubbard opened her school she thought only of 
establishing a kindergarten and primary school, 
believing that enough private schools of the higher 
grade existed. But her first pupils were so fond 
of her that they were not willing to leave her: 
so seniors these seven girls had been through their 
whole school life. It may have been this that gave 
them a feeling of responsibility and interested them 
in things that girls much older than they were doing. 
When they heard that the seniors of the neigh- 
boring academy had started a sewing class to meet 
during Lent and sew for the children in an uptown 
hospital, they thought they ought to meet and sew 
for somebody. They were willing to take up any 
object that might be presented. When Miss Hub- 
bard heard of their desire she suggested that they 
should make aprons for the little children sent 
from the tenement houses to the Seaside Home. 
This appealed at once to them, and they decided that 
they would meet in the sunny schoolroom from 
nine o'clock each Saturday morning until half-past 
ten. That would leave them time to play tennis, 
make calls, go to luncheons, and do the many 
things that every schoolgirl feels she ought to be 
able to do. 

Miss Hubbard said: “ You certainly must organ- 
ize. You must have a president, secretary, and 
treasurer.” 

“How queer! just think! three officers and only 
four members, Miss Hubbard!” and Nellie Par- 
sons looked as if she considered Miss Hubbard’s 
idea highly amusing. 

“The officers do not cease to be members because 
they are officers. You must have somebody to 
transact your business, write letters, collect dues, 
pay bills, and preside, whether your membership is 
large or small,” said Miss Hubbard, and the other 
girls looked convinced. 

Nellie tossed her head, saying: “I hate presi- 
dents and things; they are always wanting their 
own way,” and a pout that was not at all becoming 
disfigured Nellie’s face. 

Miss Hubbard looked at Nellie as if to reply, but 
did not speak. 

“‘Miss Hubbard, we will need money to buy ma- 
terials at once,” said Kate Ferguson, the oldest of 
the seniors. 

‘“‘ Yes, and that is one reason why you will need 
a treasurer. You can ask for money or materials 
and organize Friday afternoon, and you doubtless 
will be able to begin work Saturday morning.” 

It sounded as though all the sparrows on the 
avenue had suddenly alighted on the piazza of the 
school when the door opened to let the seniors out. 
Such chattering and fluttering as these seven 
girls created! You caught the words “aprons,” 





“gingham,” “blue,” “No, brown!” “ patterns,” 
“Uncle George,” “money,” “ buttons,” “allow- 


The girls were’ 
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ance,” “mamma,” “papa,” in a medley. Every- 
body was talking at once, and yet each seemed to 
understand the other. This was Wednesday, and 
the girls must make their collections before Friday. 
That meant that instead of playing tennis they must 
take their exercise in calling on their friends and 
asking for money or materials for the work they 
expected to do. Nellie had a number of wealthy 
relatives, and had a wealthy father besides. She 
had no difficulty in making her collections. Kate 
Ferguson looked anxious and troubled Thursday 
morning, but none of her classmates noticed it. 
Miss Hubbard's tone in speaking to her was per- 
haps @ little more tender than when addressing the 
others. She knew that Katie’s mother found it 
hard to keep Kate in school and leave her free to 
study when at home, that she might keep her place 
in her class. She knew that Kate was preparing 
for college, with a view to becoming a teacher, and 
that every penny that could be saved was saved to 
meet this coming expense. Miss Hubbard knew 
that Kate was puzzled about her collections, and 
only Miss Hubbard knew that when Kate went to 
college half of the money paid her for Kate’s tui- 
tion would be given her asa present to meet the 
many outside expenses that would be a necessary 
part of her college life. 

Kate was a favorite in the school. She had a 
cheerful, happy temperament, and was very help- 
ful. A small child, struggling with an obstinate 
overshoe, was sure to find in Kate the friend in 
need. And a frowning forehead under curly bangs 
generally became smooth under the pressure of 
Kate’s loving arm and ready help in mental arith- 
metic. Though one of the hardest students, she 
found time to give help to others. 

Friday afternoon there was great excitement 
among the seniors of the Englewood Avenue School, 
as they hurried along the hall toward the music 
room, where the meeting was to be held. 

“ Who will be president ?” 

“ How much have you ?” 

“ Mother says I do not sew at home, and she 
does not see what use I will be in a sewing class.” 

“And Alice hopes I'll learn to sew on my own 
buttons.” 

“Uncle George says he will give me all I want 
for the class,” were some of the sentences thrown 
out on the air. 

At last the girls settled into the seats, and were 
ready for business. 

“ Miss Hubbard,” exclaimed Nellie, “I have 
ten dollars !’’ The girls were astonished, for most 
of them had been congratulating themselves because 
they had half that sum. 

“T am glad to hear it,” replied Miss Hubbard, 
as she took her seat. Nellie was: smoothing out 
the bills to give to Miss Hubbard, and all the 
other girls followed her as she walked toward the 
desk. Nellie’s head was held very high as she 
counted out the money in front of Miss Hubbard. 
Four girls counted out five dollars each, and one 
girl three dollars, when Kate Ferguson, with just a 
little heightened color, laid down a one-dollar bill. 
She looked at Nellie as she put the money down, 
and, of course, saw the curl of her lip and the toss 
of her head as she threw a significant glance to- 
ward the pile of bright, crisp new bills she had just 
put down. 

*‘ The first business is to elect a chairman,” an- 
nounced Miss Hubbard. 

Millie Dunlap nominated Miss Hubbard, who was 
elected by acclamation. 

“ We will now nominate a president, who must 
be a student,” was the announcement made by the 
chair. “It is best to vote by ballot. Nellie, will 
you please pass the slips of paper?” With a pleased 
look Nellie passed the blank paper to the voters, 
who felt very important as they took their pencils 
to write the candidate’s name. 

Miss Hubbard requested each voter to put her 
ballot on the desk with the name turned down ; 
when the seven votes were deposited Miss Hubbard 
requested Millie Dunlap to announce the result. 
“Kate Ferguson received the majority vote,” an- 
‘nounced Millie, smiling brightly at Kate, whose 
face brightened and colored as she heard the 
result announced. There was a smothered “Oh!” 
at which every eye turned to the corner where 
Nellie was sitting, who assumed an indifferent ex- 
pression as she looked steadily out of the window. 
Miss Hubbard stood up and escorted Kate laugh- 
ingly to the chair. Kate whispered, “ Please sit 
near me, Miss Hubbard,” as she bowed to the girls, 
who greeted the president by clapping their hands. 

“T hope I may deserve the honor,” said Kate, 
simply, as she took the chair. 
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“ We will now elect a treasurer,” said Kate, as 
she handed Millie the ballots prepared. As Millie 
turned over the ballots before she announced the 
result to the president, the girls saw that she blushed 
crimson. “ Miilie Dunlap is elected treasurer,” 
announced the president, as she gave the blushing 
treasurer a loving little pinch on the arm. No 
one but Miss Hubbard saw the angry start that 
Nellie gave at the announcement. 

“We will now elect a secretary,” said the presi- 
dent, as she pushed the pile of money toward the 
treasurer. 

Miss Hubbard volunteered to act as teller, and, 
when the ballots were cast, announced to the presi- 
dent that Alice Fremont was elected secretary. At 
this announcement Nellie started to her feet, and 
then the girls saw for the first time that one of 
their number was angry. Immediately the faces 
that looked into Miss Hubbard’s showed that a 
cloud had obscured the bright- 
ness of the little society. 
Miss Hubbard looked pained 
as she whispered to the presi- 
dent, “Ask the treasurer to 
announce how much money 
she has.” 

There was quite a flutter 
of excitement as the treasurer 
announced, “ Thirty-four dol- 
lars.” It seemed like a 
large sum to these schoolgirls. 

“I will be very glad to 
assist the committee who are 
to expend this money,” said 
Miss Hubbard to the chair. 
“TI make this offer because 
I have talked with the ma- 
tron of the Seaside Home and 
some of the managers, and 
they have told me just what 
they need most. Some of the 
materials must be bought this 
afternoon, and if you will 
appoint a committee we will 
have time to attend to the 
buying.” 

Molly Hepburn said, in a 
very frightened tone: “I 
nominate the president, be- 
cause she often buys things 
alone.” In utter disregard 
of parliamentary rule, all the 
girls but one said, “ Yes, she 
knows better than the rest of 
us.” 

Oh! what a black cloud 
settled over one face when 
this was said, and Miss Hub- 
bard, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation as to whether she 
would correct the girls or 
not, said: “That is a wise 
decision.” This settled the 
question without the formal- 
ity of a vote. 

“‘T suppose we should have 
a name,” said the president, 
and Millie Dunlap at once 
suggested “Englewood Ave- 
nue Sewing Class.” Miss Hub- 
bard told her to make it at 
a motion, which she did; it 
was seconded and passed with 
enthusiasm, and then Miss 
Hobbard suggested an adjournment, that the im- 
portant matter of buying materials for the next 
morning might be attended to. As the girls 
hurried out of the room there was one who did 
not speak, and who shook off Millie Dunlap’s 
hand as it was laid on her shoulder. Millie looked 
surprised and said to herself, “ Nellie is in a pet,” 
as she hurried to join the other girls. 

It took Nellie some time to button her ulster and 
tie her veil, and before she was ready to leave the 
house the girls had reached the corner, where they 
stood talking before they separated. Still Nellie 
did not come, and when she did pass through the 
gate no one was in sight. Nellie made this a new 
cause of grievance, choosing to feel that the girls 
neglected her, when she knew she had really loi- 
tered to avoid them, feeling a personal resentment 
that she had not been elected to an office. 

“No one could get as much money as I could; 
no one did get as much. I should have been presi- 
dent; I would have given a lunch to the girls the 
last day; Kate Ferguson cannot do that. I think it 
is horrid. We might have had a lot of funif I had 
been president.” And you may be sure that these 
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thoughts did not make Nellie feel any more kindly 
toward her companions. “I don’t believe I'll go 
to their old class, anyway. Stupid thing, anyway, 
to sew, when I might do lots of things that I want 
to do!” 

Even while saying this, Nellie remembered how 
warmly she had talked about the poor, sick chil- 
dren in the hot tenement-houses; and how much 
she had talked about the green trees and grass, and 
the flowers, and how the children enjoyed them, 
and how the children grew fat and happy during 
these two weeks. The color in her cheeks grew 
deeper with shame as she remembered some of the 
things she said. It flashed on her then that it 
would never do for her not to go to the class, for 
she could never explain why she did not go. Her 


mother wondered why Nellie was not more enthu- 
siastic when telling about the election and plans, 
and why Nellie frowned and left the room so sud- 








LISTENING TO THE EASTER CHIMES, 


denly when she said she thought they were so wise 
in choosing Kate Ferguson as president. 
The next day, when the girls met, they found 


beside Miss Hubbard a quiet, gentle-looking lady, - 


whom it seemed quite natural to call Miss Gray. 
She smiled sweetly as she was introduced to each 
one, and the girls were really curious to know why 
she was there, with her things off and such a quiet 
air of business. 

“T have asked Miss Gray to help us in our work. 
We are not experts with our needles, and will find 
that we need the help of an expert many times to 
overcome our mistakes as well as to avoid making 
them. Most of us have been too busy doing other 
things to learn how to cut and make garments. 
And just as I would want a French exercise writ- 
ten well and intelligently, so I want the garments 
you make just as well made as your intelligence and 
skill can make them. Miss Gray is a teacher of 
sewing, & specialist, and she will take charge of our 
class while I become a pupil.” 

The girls were charmed that Miss Hubbard 
should really become one of them, and for a mo- 
ment it seemed as if she would not have room to 
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move her arms, so anxious was each girl to be near 
her. 

Miss Gray called them to order, and brought 
them about the long table. The bundles of work 
were laid on the table, and then the girls realized 
that Miss Gray had cutout work before they came, 
that there might be no loss of time. Soon the blue 
gingham bundles were unrolled, and then there 
were calls for “needles,” “thimbles,” “ thread,” 
“emorine,” for these young workwomen had come 
without tools. This caused some blushes and laugh- 
ter, and when all the wants had been supplied and 
they were ready to begin, there was only half an 
hour left for sewing. Miss Gray insisted that the 
aprons must be basted first, and then the girls 
learned how little they did know about sewing. 

Kate Ferguson was the only one who knew how 
to hold the edges together evenly, and when her 
apron was basted and she saw that Nellie had one 
side of the seam pulled, while 
she stretched the other, and 
that she could not see the 
reason for the difference be- 
tween the two edges, Kate 
moved her chair closer to 
help her, but Nellie answered 
so shortly and drew herself 
away so haughtily that Kate 
was eurprised, and did not 
attempt again to help her. 
When the class was dismissed 
by Miss Gray with a few 
pleasant words, and the girls, 
tired and happy, went out of 
the room, Nellie avoided 
them, hurried into her things, 
and went out the door and 
home alone. 

Millie Dunlap was the only 
one who watched Nellie, feel- 
ing sure that something was 
wrong, but not knowing what. 
The rest were so absorbed 
that they did not notice any 
difference. Nellie resented 
every day more and more the 
fact that Kate Ferguson was 
president. She spent half her 
time dreaming of the things 
she would have done if onl 
the girls had elected her. She 
would have given Miss Gray 
a big bunch of flowers; she 
would have asked for money 
to give a doll and baby car- 
riage with the aprons; she 
would have given ice-cream 
after the class some mornings. 
Every time they met, Nellie 
dreamed of the things that 
she would have done if only 
she had been president. In 
the meantime no one was con- 
scious of any loss. The mem- 
bers were entirely satisfied 
with their president. She 
visited other sewing classes; 
she worked after school with 
Miss Hubbard on work for 
the class. She got patterns, 
suggested making elephants 
and rabbits out of cotton flan- 
nel for the young children to 
play with rainy days, and 
finally spent all the sewing hour going from one 
to the other under Miss Gray’s direction, ripping 
and arranging the work for those who did not 
know how to do it. Nellie secretly called this 
“showing off,” but she did not make any com- 
ment aloud, so that no one knew how she felt. 
Kate did not attempt to help Nellie; she always 
left her for Miss Gray. Kate often wondered 
why she felt as if Nellie did not approve of her; 
but when she spoke to her mother, her mother 
asked if she could think of any reason why Nellie 
should have any feeling. 

“No,” answered Kate; “but she is different, 
mamma.” 

“ You may be different, my child, and what you 
criticise in Nellie is probably the reflection of your- 
self. Do not allow yourself to accuse people of 
having unkindly thoughts ; before you know it, you 
will think they act unkindly, and be tempted to 
resent that which never existed.” 

Kate kissed her mother and went to school, de- 
termined to get on the old footing with Nellie. 

“Nellie, I want so much to practice our duet 
that we began to learn before the sewing class be- 
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gan. Can we not play for half an hour after 
school ?” said Kate, dropping into the seat beside 
Nellie. 

“No; I am not going to learn it,” answered 
Nellie, without raising her eyes, and taking her 
French book very pointedly out of her desk. 

Kate left her at once, but did not again make a 
personal effort to approach Nellie. “She is work- 
ing hard for examination ; she does not learn easi- 
ly, and is worried,” were the excuses Kate made 
for Nellie’s coldness and rudeness. 

The other girls became conscious that there was 
a spirit in the school that had never been there be- 
fore; but the school work and sewing class were 
so interesting that they could not stop to really 
define it. If they had they would have discovered 
that very rarely did seven girls walk from the 
school to the corner together; that at recess, when 
they talked over plans, it was six, and not seven, 
girls who talked; that when plans were made for 
Saturday afternoon, only six girls were able to 
carry those plans out; and if they had stopped to 
discover this, they would have found that Nellie 
was always the one who left before the others or 
lingered after them ; that it was Nellie who was 
silent; it was Nellie who could not join them on 
Saturday afternoons. But they were too busy work- 
ing to notice moods. 

At last the Saturday before Easter came. The 
work was to be packed and sent away, and then the 
class were to lunch with Miss Hubbard—all but 
Nellie, who, as soon as she heard of the plan, asked 
her Uncle George to take her Friday to spend 
Easter with her grandmother. The girls were 
amazed, and rather resented the thought that Nellie 
chose to leave them, but Kate said she thought 
it was sweet of Nellie to want to spend Easter with 
her grandmother and give up the lunch. Nellie 
secretly resented the thought of going, trying to 
feel like a martyr, but knowing that she was only 
gratifying a feeling of which she should be truly 
ashamed. And each time that her mother referred 
to her going to her grandmother’s as if she were 
doing a very kind thing Nellie blushed, and when 
her Uncle George hinted at a handsome Easter 
gift as a reward for her self-sacrifice in giving up 
the lunch and Easter music, Nellie had to hurry 
out of the room to hide her shame ; she could not 
look into her uncle’s face. Friday afternoon she 
could not avoid the girls, who gathered round her 
after school so lovingly and expressed so much 
feeling because she would not be at the lunch. 
“Tt is sweet of you to give it up for your grand- 
mother, Nellie,” and Nellie could not answer. As 
she hurried away she had use for the veil which 
she hastily tied. There were tears in her eyes. 
Kate walked home slowly thinking over the last 
few weeks and blaming herself for thinking that 
Nellie had been cold and unfriendly. ‘She was 
worried over her lessons ; I will tell her how sorry 
I am for misunderstanding her as soon as she gets 
back.” 

In the meantime Nellie, very quiet and silent, 
was in the train going to her grandmother. When, 
in the late twilight, chilled and homesick, she felt 
her grandmother’s arms about her, felt her warm 
kisses on her face, the first pleasant sensation came 
over her. “I have made grandma happy by com- 
ing.” 

The sleighing was good the next morning, and 
Nellie really enjoyed the sleigh-ride over the hills. 
She noticed the time when she got back, and a 
spasm of pain and resentment changed her whole 
feeling. The girls were just sitting down to lunch. 
She rebelled against the whole world, and turned 
abruptly as her grandmother came into the hall to 
meet her. All the afternoon she kept her room, 
with her thoughts for company. The grieved, 
white look on her grandmother's face at tea time 
roused her to a sense of her heartless rudeness, and 
she tried to make amends by playing all her 
grandmother’s old-fashioned music, and her heart 
grew very soft and tender when, in turning the 
music over, she found the first exercises her mother 
played when she was much younger than Nellie. 
The thought of her gentle, self-forgetting mother 
sent a thrill of love over her, an@ a longing for the 
old sense of rest and-love that she had not felt for 
weeks. Nellie played on, but as she played it 
seemed as if the evil, angry, jealous ‘thoughts of 
the past weeks took shape, and she appeared to 
herself a monster. What could she do! She 
stopped playing and sat down before the open fire. 
She was glad when the clock struck nine, and her 
grandmother said “ -night.” She followed 
her upstairs, and for a long time she gazed unwink- 
ingly at the ceiling over the bed. 
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The next morning the sun was shining brightly 
when Nellie opened her eyes. She was composed 
for a moment, for there seemed to float into the 
room the music of a choir singing, faintly but 
sweetly, 

“The Head that once was crowned with thorns 
Is crowned with glory now. 
A royal diadem adorns 
The mighty victor’s brow.” 


From the church at the end of the village street 
the chimes rang out in that old familiar Easter 
hymn, 

“Christ the Lord is risen to-day.” 
Nellie satup. The bells chimed on, full of triumph : 


“ Love’s redeeming work is done. 
Fought the fight, the victory won.” 


“Love! Oh, it is that I’ve out from my heart.” 
A tangled head was hidden in the pillows. When, 
half an hour later, Nellie pushed aside the cur- 
tains and stood in the morning sunlight, she joined 
softly in singing with the weak, sweet voice in the 
other room: 


“The day of resurrection ! 
Earth, tell it out abroad ! 
The Passover of gladness, 
The Passover of God ! 
From death to life eternal, 
From this world to the skies, 
Our Christ hath brought us over 
With hymns of victory.” 


The chimes seemed to take up the Easter hymn, 
and Nellie felt that all the world rejoiced that she 
who had been blind could now see. How blind! 
how blind she had been! Love—love for God, 
the great, good Christ, the God-man—was the light 
of the world, and this Easter day she had found 
that lamp. 








HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 
FIVE SIMPLE TALKS TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Lyman Assort, D.D. 
II.—BELIEVERS. 


HRISTIANS are called in the New Tes- 
tament disciples or scholars. That is, 
they are persons who go to Christ to 
learn what he has to teach. They are 

} also called Believers, or Faithful. What 
do these words mean ? 

First, they mean the same thing. The New 
Testamept, you know, was originally written in 
Greek. Now the same Greek word is sometimes 
translated belief and sometimes faith ; and the 
same Greek word is sometimes rendered believer 
and sometimes faithful. To believe in Christ is, 
then, the same as to have faith in Christ. I told 
you last week that to be a disciple of Christ was 
not to believe all that Christ has taught, but to go 
to school in order that you might learn what he 
has taught. So now I want to make it clear to you 
that to believe in Christ is not the same thing as to 
believe something about Christ. The difference 
can best be made clear by a simple story. 

Some years ago I was coming out of a restaurant 
in New York City with my wife. I stopped a 
moment at the desk to pay my bill while she turned 
toward the door. Suddenly I was startled by a 
child’s cry of distress: “Mamma! mamma!” I 
turned, but, quick as I was, my wife was quicker. 
She had sprung forward and caught the little lost 
child by the hand. And the little girl—not over 
four or five years old—was standing looking up 
into my wife’s face; the tear had stopped in her 
eye, and the cry was hushed, and she was looking up 
with confidence and hope into the eyes which looked 
down so quietly and calmly into hers, and the little 
lost child somehow felt that she had been found and 
that all would be right. In a moment more the 
mother had missed her child and came hurrying 
back, and the little girl, erying again, bat in a very 
different tone, “‘ Mamma! mamma!” sprang from 
my wife’s hands into her mother’s arms, and both 
disappeared into the street. 

Now, in this case the little girl knew nothing 
about my wife; she did not know her name, nor 
who she was, nor where she came from, nor any- 
thing about her. But there was something in the 
strong, kind face which looked down into hers, and 
in the firm grasp of the friendly hand, that reas- 
sured her. She believed in the stranger, though 
she did not believe anything about the stranger. 
And because she believed in the stranger she was 
comforted and her terror was taken away. This 
is to believe in Christ. Not to think something 
about Christ, but to trust in him. 
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The disciples in the New Testament believed in 
Christ before they believed anything about Christ. 
He was walking along the street one day and he 
saw a tax-gatherer collecting taxes, and he said to 
him, Follow me ; and Matthew closed up his busi- 
ness at once, and left it, and followed Christ. He 
did not know for a year afterward that Christ was 
the Messiah; nor until three years after that he 
would die for the sins of the world and would rise 
again. He believed in Christ and followed him, 
as the little girl believed in my wife and trusted 
her, before he had learned anything about Christ’s 
character, or what Christ had come into the world 
todo. If you will read carefully the scenes in the 
New Testament of Christ’s cures of the blind, the 
deaf, the paralytics, you will see that in almost 
every case they knew very little about Christ or his 
plans. He was a stranger, but they believed in 
him because they saw that he was good and kind 
and just and true and wise. 

Toj{believe in Christ, then, is not to believe some- 
thing about Christ; it is to—but what it is I can 
best illustrate by another story. 

On the Atlantic coast are what are called life- 
saving stations. They are‘stations where are kept 
a lifeboat and a crew of men ready to go off 
through the surf whenever the storm drives a ship 
on shore. One dark night some years ago, the 
Captain of a life-saving station was awakened by 
hearing the sound of a gun off the coast, and he 
knew that a ship was in distress. He hurried down to 
the shore with his comrades, and through the dark- 
ness and the storm—for it was an awful night—he 
could desery the faint outline of a ship. She had 
grounded on a sand-bank some way out from the 
shore, and there she lay, while every moment the 
great waves broke over her. Sometimes in such cases 
men manage with a mortar—a kind of great gun— 
to shoot a rope from the shore out to the wreck, 
and then by means of this rope the men on ship 
pull a bigger rope after it, and so make a kind of 
rope bridge—“ life-line ” they call it—between the 
ship and the shore, on which they fasten a car in 
which the passengers can be pulled ashore. But 
the ship was too far from the shore for such a life- 
line. So the Captain and his men got into the 
lifeboat, and launched it, pushing it out through 
the surf, and rowed out through the waves and the 
darkness, and with great difficulty got the boat 
alongside the ship, and the Captain climbed up by 
a rope and found himself on the ship's deck. Then 
he told the men on the ship where they were and 
what they were to do. They were on a sand bar, 
perhaps half a mile off shore. Beyond the bar 
was deep water, and beyond the deep water was 
the land, and men ready to rescue them. “If you 
stay here,” he said, “your ship will be beaten to 
pieces by the violence of the waves. Slip your anchor 
chains, let the ship go ; the tide is coming in; and 
the tide and the great waves will carry the ship 
over the sand bar into the deep water, and across 
the deep water to the mainland; when she once 
has run up on the beach there, we can all manage 
to get safe to shore.” They did as he told them, 
and all the ship’s crew and passengers were saved. 

Now, in this case, the ship’s crew believed in 
the Captain who had come out to them. They did 
not know anything about him; but they believed 
in him, because he had come out to them, and had 
risked his own life to save them. And so, when 
he told them where they were and what the coast 
was, they believed that he told them the truth. 
You can imagine how, before he came, they might 
have discussed the question, one believing that the 
coast was a sandy beach, and another that it was 
rocky ; one arguing that they had better slip their 
anchor chain and beach the ship, and another argu- 
ing that if they did the ship would be broken up 
and they would,be drowned. But when the stranger 
came and told them where they were, and what 
sort of a coast it was, they believed that he was a 
true witness and told them the truth ; and so their 
fears were taken away, and a new hope was put in 
them. And when he told them what to do they 
obeyed him. They treated him as the master or 
captain of the ship, followed his orders, and were 
saved. 

Now, men have discussed a great deal about the 
mystery of life and the mystery of death; about 
what is the world beyond the grave, and how to get 
safely to the land of peace and light. And Christ 
comes into the world, and says, “ I have come from 
the land of peace and light, to show you how to get 
there safely ; I have come from my Father and 
your Father ; and if you will follow my directions, 
I will bring you safely through life and safely 
through death, to your Father’s house and your 
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house.” ‘To believe in Christ is to believe that he is 
a true witness, that he knows what he is talking 
about when he talks about life and death and heaven 
and God, and that he tells us, not what he has 
thought or guessed or reasoned out, but what he 
has seen and known ; it is to trust in him because 
he has lived such a life and died such a death and 
is such a friend, and so to have our fears lightened 
or taken away and a new hope given to us; and 
it is to obey his directions, and so to be saved by 
him. 

To be a Disciple is to be a pupil in Christ’s 
school. 

To be a Believer is to trust in Christ, to believe 
what he says, and to obey his directions. 








HOW TO LOOK AT A MOSS. 


By Eminy P. Wo corr. 


HESE spring days are just the time to go 
to the woods for wild flowers. You are 
sure to find them, for they keep their ap- 
pointments so beautifully. There were 
anemones and violets on that wooded 

hillside last year in May on just such a day as 
this ; you go there this spring and there they are, 
waving in the wind or nodding their heads as if to 
greet you. Brushwood and dead leaves have been 
in the way, but they have come up just the same, 
for it was time to come. Flowers don’t break their 
promises as often as people do, and they carry out 
their little plans a great deal better sometimes. 

But as you go for your bellworts and buttercups, 
don’t be looking so hard for one thing that you 
will lose everything else. Right down here at your 
feet by the fence is one of the most interesting of 
all the plants; so little, indeed, that you have no 
idea, on looking at it, of the strangeness and per- 
fection of its parts. It is a moss—the smallest 
teacher, perhaps, that you ever had, but you can 
learn much from it. 

In the first place, this soft green mat that we 
tore up is made of a great many little plants, each 
one standing by itself. Why, if we could be fairies 
no bigger than a pin-head, and go walking about in 
this moss, it would be a great forest of strange, tall 
trees, their trunks covered with enormous leaves, 
and, like the famous bean-stalk, bearing a sort of 
castle at the top. Being our natural size, we can 
separate one of these little plants from the rest, 
shake the soil off the roots, and see how it looks. 

We were fortunate enough to get the kind that 
has fruit; that is, a slender stalk comes up from 
among the leaves and bears at the top a green cup, 
or, if the plant is older, a brown one. This cup is 
what looked to us like a castle when we were fairies 
in the forest. It is so carefully covered at the top 
that it looks as if there were something very precious 
inside; surely we must find out what itis. The 
lid which covers the cup grows long and slender 
and comes to a point. Taking hold of this, wecan 
pull it off; it is thinner than tissue paper, and still 
the cup is securely covered by another lid, for the 
first was only a sheath. This true lid has a beak, 
too, and, by a careful use of the finger-nail, can be 
separated from the cup; here it is, looking like a 
goblet minus the standard and turned upside down. 
At last the cup is open. It is very thin and deli- 
cate at the rim; by squeezing it you will bring into 
view a little mass of damp green powder. 

This is all we can see. The moss is so little and 
our fingers are so big and clumsy that it is hard 
even to get thus far. We cannot see these little 
parts clearly, either, and the small green cup 
stands there on its little stalk, like a fairy castle, 
keeping all its secrets to itself, while we, so much 
bigger and cleverer, sit and stare at it in vain. 

But we have a magic key, which will open even this 
cunningly planned castle. If we put the pieces we 
have picked off under a microscope, then we are 
the pin-head fairies again, the strange tree is cut 
down and lies at our feet, and we can look at it all 
we please. Now the delicate little sheath is as 
large as we are, and rough, notched, or even hairy. 
We could sit right down in the lid, and. the rim 
underneath, that looked so thin, is all made of long, 
sharp teeth. Dame Nature is a very orderly old 
lady, and is just as particular about the number of 
these teeth as she is about a great mountain, or a 
storm at sea. Besides, her children are obedient. 
She has told all the mosses that they must have on 
their cups just four teeth, or some number made 
of fours. Each kind has its own number, and 
wouldn't think for a moment of using any other. 
One kind finishes its cup with a neat row of just 
one hundred and twenty-eight teeth, another has 
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sixty-four, and not one of them forgets its multi- 
plication table. 

Then, too, there is a great deal of pains taken 
with the growth of a moss. When the sheath and 
the lid fall away, as they do, after a while, the 
powder finds its way out of the cup, which has 
split, decayed, or fallen itself, to spill out its con- 
tents. Sometimes this powder drops down near 
the parent plant, and sometimes it is carried far 
away by the wind. Now, the wind is capricious ; it 
may drop the powder on a stone, or in the cracks 
in a fence rail, or in the ditch, yet, provided that 
the place is damp enough, the grains find no fault 
with it, but set to work to make a new moss mat 
like this of ours. They do it so quietly and on such 
a small scale that you would never suspect any- 
thing was going on till you see a tiny flat mass of 
green threads where the spores or powder grains 
fell. From this two kinds of plants come up, each 
with a little lump in a cluster of leaves on the stem ; 
or the plants may be all alike, each one bearing the 
two kinds of lumps. One of these grows into a 
cup, but not until a little thing, composed of a 
small head and two long tails, swims over from the 
other, in a dew-drop or other moisture, and sinks 
into it. Then the cup grows up, ripens its spores, 
and the life history is complete. 

There isn’t a braver little plant anywhere. You 
think it doesn’t take much courage to grow down 
in this quiet corner by thefence? Well, you never 
can tell what people can do till they have to do it, 
and it is just so in this case. ‘This moss does have 
a comfortable place ; but sometime, when you are 
climbing a mountain, and have left all the flowers 
down below, there will be your friend the moss, 
growing where other things have given up. And 
in the far north, where the cold would nip a 
flower the minute it dared to show its pretty head, 
the strong, fearless mosses come up, and furnish 
many a dinner for some hungry reindeer ; one kind 
is even made into bread in that region. 

The moss family is by no means small. Includ- 
ing all the brothers, sisters, and cousins, there are 
more than fifteen hundred kinds. The stems of 
some grow straight up, while others creep along 
the ground. Now and then you will find a sheath 
covered with shaggy hair; occasionally there is no 
rounded lid, but the long, slender, brown cup is 
flat across the top. There is a kind with square 
cups, and when you pull the lids off from some of 
these, the teeth spring out quite fiercely, as you can 
see without a microscope. On some smaller kinds 
even, you can see the teeth with the naked eye, 
and much more plainly with an ordinary magnify- 
ing glass. 

Now run along and pick your pretty flowers 
from the plants that make more of a show than 
this, but don’t forget the moss, nor fail to look care- 
fully, when you come across it after this, to see if 
it is in fruit and what shape its cup is. When you 
use your eyes in this way, you have begun to study 
botany from the best and biggest and plainest book 
that was ever written on the subject, and at the 
same time you may learn something else, for when 
you trample on the moss or destroy it needlessly, 
just remember that if you are ever as humble and 
obedient and faithful and determined as the wee 
plant under your foot, you will be doing very well 
indeed. 








SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE POWER OF IMMORTALITY. 
By rue Rev. W. S. Rainsrorp, D.D. 


‘*The power of an endless [Greek, indissoluble] life.’ 
—Hebrews vii., 16. 

w&,|\O fit man for life’s duties, to strengthen 

him for its proper and arduous services, 





| of his high origin and destiny. As the 
burdens and problems of life increase for 
us with each generation, so must the vision of our 
destiny grow larger and clearer. He whom, to-day, 
with Easter anthem, civilized humanity bows be- 
fore, gained courage for his last dire battle with 
the powers of ill and darkness, through the knowl- 
edge that he came from and went to God—the 
knowledge of his origin and destiny. He expressly 
declares that this knowledge was not for him an 
occult knowledge, something to inspire and cheer 
himself alone; but it is the privilege of all the 
children in the great human family to know, as he 
knew, that from God each comes, and to God each 
must go. 

Some elements of this power we have consid- 
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ered together, during the weeks that have passed. 
A life issuing from God must contain elements of 
God: the father must stamp his offspring. Divine 
heredity is a truth in the very nature of things. 
If all things proceed and come from God, and if, 
again, all things live and are ‘sustained in God, 
then, in the lowest as in the highest, some definite 
traces of the divine, some powers that are divine, 
must be found. It follows, too, that the universe 
cannot be a house divided against itself, for its 
powers are controlled and fashioned by the Father 
of all. He cannot, therefore, suffer them to be 
really arrayed against his children. However hos- 
tile the front of nature may appear, however help- 
less, at times, man’s efforts seem to be to rise above 
the dead matter without and within him, these 
must be only appearances, temporary appearances 
of things, and a glorious surprise must await us. 

Life bears to-day its grub aspect; life displays 
to-day but the seedlets of the life that is to be. 
The wonder of the grub is, that somewhere within 
it lurks the splendor of coloring and life of the 
golden butterfly. The wonder of the seed is, within 
it lie buried the glories of the harvest field. The 
wonder of the man is, in him are wrapped up, 
with many a covering, in many a fold, the everlast- 
ing powers of the Son of God. This is the essence 
of our Easter Gospel; for it is God's declaration 
to us—a partial declaration—of the power of an 
indissoluble life, a life surviving every change, 
gathering new vigor from death itself, as the river 
does from its fall. I.et me, then, for a few moments 
dwell on these great words, and try and catch some- 
thing of this unknown Christian writer’s meaning. 

He is contrasting law’ and power ; law that re- 
strains, law that seems with iron hands to shut us 
in to death and ill; and power, an inward force, 
often protesting against law. At times, all life 
seems caged by law, does it not? We seem but 
the shuttlecock of law—law within us and law 
without—law’s reign so hopeless. The mighty re- 
straints of law are present to the mind of man, as 
never before, to-day. Law seems to proclaim a 
reign of iron. Condemned by laws of heredity and 
of circumstances to sin, suffer, and fail, to agonize 
over our failnre—why is it? All greatsaints have 
told of man’s writhings under law. “I find,” says 
Paul, “a law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in my members. O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me?” 
(Rom. vii., 23, 24). And our great American 
poet of but yesterday utters the same wailing cry. 
You remember Emerson’s splendid lines : 

“ We, by false usage pinned about, 
No breath within, no passage out, 
Cast wishful glances at the stars, 
And wishful saw the ocean stream. 
Merge me in the brute universe, 
Or lift to a diviner dream !” 

“Yes,” replies this writer to the Hebrews ; “true, 
true; we are grubs, not yet butterflies, and life is 
a hard inclosing mail. But power outlasts law. 
Law exists for power. Law gives power its com- 
pelling, its explosive force. Power is like powder ; 
law, the iron shell containing it—one the necessary 
counterpart of the other. But the powder, at last, 
must break the shell, and power shall be our own 
—power beyond our dreaming—soon as we can be 
trusted with it. The laws that limit us, to-day, are 
but temporary; at a bound, we shall yet pass them, 
and know “the power of an indissoluble life.” 
Law is but the schoolmaster, and we must go to 
school to him for a time. We are not yet old 
enough to be trusted with our fortune; not yet dis- 
ciplined enough to have the high charge of power 
bestowed. 

Another contrast he institutes: law of flesh; 
power of indissoluble life. The second word, flesh, 
indicates the limit of the first, law. We shall not 
need its educating forever ; we must at last go to 
higher masters in the great school. Flesh is a 
thing to be limited. Flesh is necessary, as the grub 
is necessary to the butterfly, as clothes are neces- 
sary to the body, as the lead on the keel of the 
yacht is necessary in order that she may spread her 
glorious white wings. Therefore, for the time, we 
must know the law of flesh, and that law of flesh 
must work within us death. The garment that 
covers us—it must play its part in our education 
and development; but its relation to the indissolu- 
ble life is not an endless relationship, for it does 
not belong to its essence. That life of ours comes 
from God, the source of its being, and therefore 
must be the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, 





1T need scarcely say that here I use “‘ law” in the limited 
sense in which the writer of the Epistle uses it. 
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not simply surviving change, but enriched by all 
changes. 

Let us look together at this power, then; it is 
our own; let us claim it and rejoice in it. “The 
power of an indissoluble life” must surely be an 
uplifting power. I say, to believe in this indis- 
solubleness of life means an enduement to the be- 
liever of actual power. There are those to-day, 
earnest, many of them, many of them noble, who 
rashly believe that man does not need the assur- 
ance of this indissolubleness of life in order to the 
best development of his work, in order to the ren- 
dering by him to his fellow-men of best service. 
They have no hope or belief in a life that is truly 
indissoluble themselves. Men as individuals are 
only perishing atoms, and die as flies die; but, all 
the same, they tell us we must love these poor, 
perishing things; love them for their own sake, 
and not in any sense for our own pleasure and ad- 
vantage. We must spend our money for them, 
lavish our time, undergo privation and fatigue for 
men who are but perishing atoms; live so as to 
build up in them and in ourselves character that is 
good and noble. We have heard this before; this 
is an old story, this is Christ’s commandment, 
Christ’s Gospel, but minus Christ’s faith. Bat 
why should I do this? I want to enjoy myself. 
If I must die as a fly dies, here is my single chance 
for enjoyment; let me grasp it before I go hence 
and am no more seen. 

Tell me, O ye teachers! what is the use of 
character to a being whose end is extinction, whose 
offspring is as ephemeral as itself? Why must I 
suffer and forego for beings who, in a moment, may 
be nothing but a handful of offensive clay? How 
can | feel reverence and love for so temporary a 
thing? If the uplifting of men means a long 
course of bitter self-denial for them and for me, 
the clipping of desires not in themselves wrong, I 
cannot do it, I will not do it, I am an idiot to 
attempt to do it; you ask metoomuch. But these 
advocates of a perishing humanity say to me, “ It 
is you who ask too much; yon have no right to 
happiness ; you are here to do your duty, not neces- 
sarily to exjoy yourself.” ‘Yes,’ I reply, “ but 
what is duty? How am I to choose amid a multi- 
tude of these powers and wishes that ever draw 
me? This is no question of theory only. I can- 
not put my feelings aside; the deepest and truest 
things about me are often those I feel to be true 
and yet cannot prove to be true, and your argu- 
ment does not convince me. I feel I have a right 
to happiness. I feel that great parts of me cannot 
be developed without happiness. I cannot believe 
that I was made to drag forever after me the with- 
ered half of myself. Iam aware of unblossomed 
powers of happiness within. As well tell a thirsty 
man who is crossing a river that he has no right 
to drink, as tell me I must perpetually forego en- 
joyment, for the sake of others, who may not 
even be capable of such enjoyment as you call on 
me to forego. What am 1 to do with these crav- 
ings of mine? I may forego them, I may starve 
them, I may strike them dead, if you give me suffi- 
cient cause; but if this brief hour of living ends all, 
you ask too much from me, for you do not explain 
me to myself. 

“You tell me that my Creator is under no obli- 
gation to give me immortality, and yet I am under 
obligations numerous, and tremendously difficult to 
discharge, to him. I cannot accept that. The 
only God I know anything of is revealed to me as 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ, and it is idle 
to attach the term Father, in any real sense, to God, 
if the obligations are one-sided only. Who would 
dwell to-day on the duties of a child and ignore 
those of a parent? Which are the greater? Surely, 
none would hesitate to say, the father’s are the 
greater; and the greater and the higher and the 
holier that fatherhood is, the more absolutely the 
repose and confidence.to be placed in such father- 
hood should be. Why, poor earthly men, in a spirit 
of noble self-denial, will sometimes refuse to marry, 
for fear they may have part in bringing into ex- 
istence children diseased, born to inevitable wretch- 
edness. We speak of earthly fathers having such 
an obligation; who would dare say the Creator is 
under less obligation? Would he create me with 
yearnings only placed within me to be denied and 
thwarted? He could not do so and be God, for no 
amount of power is, in itself, worshipful ; love must 
be combined with it, or,do what I will, I cannot 
adore. 

“But when I am told that this life of mine is 
only one link in an unending chain, part of an in- 
dissoluble being, then I say ‘ Ah, that is like the God 
and Father of Jesus Christ.. He reads my soul, he 
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knows my longings; I will trust him and not be 
afraid.’ The present affords me glimpses of a 
future glorious past thought. I feel within me the 
budding, sprouting, spring like motions of what I 
am to be, and thus supported and cheered by hope, 
no sun overhead is so hot but I can march on 
under it; no barrier across my path so high but I 
can scale it, and in the presence of life’s sternest 
disappointments I can be brave. Then I know 
something of the ebullient triumph of Browning’s 
last verse : 
*¢ No, at noonday, in the bustle of man’s work-time, 

Greet the unseen with a cheer ! 

Bid him forward, breast and back, as either should be, 
Strive and thrive ! Cry, Speed—fight on, fare ever, 
There as here !’” 

But the practical, uplifting power of this indisso- 
luble life is no mere question of theological theory. 
It has been tried, it has been proved sufficient, and 
where it is not found, there is a great blank indeed. 
Five hundred years before Christ, a great religious 
teacher arose. He, too, gave his disciples a golden 
rule, To do to others as we would have them do 
to us. He, too, set a splendid example of self- 
sacrifice, and lived purely and truly, and died at 
last willingly for men. But one thing he gave not, 
because he had it not to give—/aith in an indisso- 
luble life. The world to Buddha seemed a prison- 
house, a place of torture and ignominy, life one 
long woe, existence itself a bane. An emancipa- 
tion, therefore, seemed to him the one thing to be 
longed for, and all religion was but an organized 
effort to escape from the damnation of existence. 
See the result of his work. His religion, with all 
its beauty of precept, was a religion of despair. 
Millions, that sorrowed as those without hope, fol- 
lowed him, and gloom settled on and darkened 
over hundreds of millions of our race. Religion, 
then, has come to men under circumstances most 
favorable, as taught and lived in the power of 
undoubted saintship; but however it may have 
solaced our human lot ages ago, as an uplifting 
power it has failed to-day ; has failed by just as 
much as the Christian vigor of the nineteenth 
century surpasses the hopeless stagnation of China 
or of Hindostan. For the one thing it failed to 
give to men was “ the power of an indissoluble lite.” 

Again, “the power of an indissoluble life” is 
the power of reverence. Let us not content our- 
selves by speculating on the fate of a less favored 
people. What know we of this power? Beloved, 
if true, life is a thing to be reverenced. I am no 
longer small and mean and of no account. All 
nature exists for me, exists to produce me. Mind 
is indeed regnant over matter. Tell me of my 
physical existence, that my little planet itself is, 
in the universe of matter, certainly smaller than 
one grain of sand is on the Atlantic Ocean beach, 
along whose marge it is blown back and forth by 
every passing breeze. This is no question of small- 
ness and largeness. All that bigness, that vast, 
unmeasured, undreamed of bigness of the universe, 
exists to produce my smallness. Matter exists to 
produce mind. Matter, you say, is eternal; can 
mine then be less? If I may know “the power 
of an indissoluble life,” what I am is all-important, 
what I have of smallest importance indeed. Ob, to 
bow tothe man, and not to his belongings! Oh, to 
worship the thing almost divine, and not the horde 
that lies at his feet!—all too often the filthy 
bundle, the foul conglomeration of dirt and rags, 
that many an honest man would not touch, that 
mounts up inthe millionaire’s pile, and that draws 
universal attention to-day. There are the great 
among us; but their greatness is not dependent on 
the bundles they carry on their backs. And so, if 
this Gospel has truly entered into our souls, we will 
reverence men more and wealth less; reverence 
the life of the man, that is indestructible, rather 
than the belongings of the man, which fall from 
him at a touch. 

Listen! there is a power of Usefulness here: 
life not to be forever thwarted, but fulfilled; nothing 
wasted, no effort, no deed of good cast to the void. 
Ah, my friends, it is this uncertainty that so often 
saps the energy of the best and bravest! The 
earthly condition under which we live seems so 
prodigal of man’s best good—what end is there for 
our strife? The best fall in the field, and as they 
fall seem to fail; virtue is not rewarded ; love is 
not even allowed to claim its own. The vast gulf 
of the unknown yawns before us; into it all effort 
falls at last; and what does our fight amount to? 
Only the patter of raindrops on the heaving bosom 
of a fathomless sea. Why strive? why suffer 
needlessly in opposing, in putting down half the 
life within us? But at view of an indissoluble 
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life, these dark clouds are broken up and carried 
away, as the mists roll from the sea at the rising 
of the sun. When the ship-builders have done 
their work with the ship, the sailors take it. The 
laws of its building are not the laws by which it 
breasts the waves and slips along before the breeze. 
The smoke and noises, the din and confusion of 
the yard, the clangor of hammers, and the cries of 
men, are all left behind, as it leaves the place of 
its birth and plows its own element. Yet it is the 
same ship, and new forces it must meet and 
conquer are met by the new forces that have taken 
possession of its deck, and guide and rule its com- 
ings and goings; new life belongs to it now, new 
burdens it must carry, and yet, though time and 
tide may bear it far, it is the same ship. 

When Jesus comes to me with his Easter Gos- 
pel, revealing to me his true self, his risen self, and 
my true self, in such light, tells me I am a spark 
of God, something thrown off by God as it were, 
then I begin to understand that, thrown off from 
him, I am but thrown off that I may come back to 
him. And as all the fountains and streams and 
lakes and rivers are thrown off by the sea, and, 
just because they are its offspring, must flow back, 
or rush back, or trickle back to their father ; so, 
he tells me, I must come back to him; and some- 
thing of this coming from God and going to God I 
begin to understand, and it comforts me infinitely. 
I get some idea of the use of my life. One stream 
must turn a mill, a little rill refresh a parched, sun- 
baked village, another, on its great bosom, bear a 
battle-ship, while another seems scarcely to have 
volume enough to float a boy’s paper boat ; yet all 
are bound for the sea. It is the nature of the 
ocean to throw off the stream ; it is the destiny of 
the stream to get back to the ocean. And what 
would the world be without the stream? and what 
would the stream be without the ocean? And so 
the power of my usefulness, the power that will 
not give way to discouragement or dismay, the 
power that, in spite of temporary failings innumer- 
able, cannot altogether be put down, lies in this 
deep truth of the indissolubleness of my life. 

Yes, my friends, as the knowledge of this indis- 
solubleness of life grows on me, I must know some- 
thing of its power—power to uplift me, and make 
all things in life full of meaning and purpose. 
Power of reverence—man’s life, after all, is the 
most reverent thing in the universe, excepting God. 
Power of usefulness—all useful things attend it, 
exist for it, prophesy it. Power of satisfaction— 
its longings and yearnings are its very heart and 
center, life of its life, and shall, at last, be satisfied 
in God. 


SAVED FROM FAMINE.’ 
By Lyman Axporr D.D. 

‘* The things which are impossible with men are possible 
with God.”’—Luke xviii., 27. 
EM S}AN’S Extremity.—The Syrians had 
laid siege to the city of Samaria. The 
combined horrors of war and of famine 
were upon the capital of Israel. No 
—! succor appeared possible. There were 
no allies ; there was no army to come to their re- 
lief. In such times the animal triumphs over the 
spiritual nature and the affections of man. Taste 
and habit and love are all crucified. The food of 
the city was all exhausted. The ass was an un- 
clean animal. The head of the ass was the least 
edible part of this least edible creature. But 
so great was the destitution that the head of 
an ass sold for a sum variously estimated as 
equal to from twenty-five to fifty dollars. The very 
dung of the doves was sold for food, ten eubic 
inches for three dollars. Maternal love succumbed 
to hunger. Mothers ate their own children.” A 
horrible compact was made between two mothers, 
by which they agreed first to kill and eat the babe 
of one, then the babe of the other. But love in 
onesheart conquered the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. One mother hid her child when the time 
came for slaying it, and the other, who had already 
killed her own, tortured alike by hunger and by 
conscience, cried out to the king, in a wild expecta- 
tion of a redress which could never be given. 
The king, in a wild passion, ordered the execu- 
tion of Elisha. The order seems to us inexplicably 
unreasonable and unjust. To comprehend it we 
must put ourselves back in that age. Prophets, 
soothsayers, medicine men, were tested by their 
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—2 Kings vii.. 1-16. 
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success. If they proved unable to avert calamity, 
their own heads paid the penalty of their inability. 
So to-day, in Africa, if the pestilence affects a tribe, 
or famine falls upon it, and the incantations of the 
medicine man are not followed by relief, the popu- 
lar reverence turns to indignation in a day, and 
the prophet becomes a martyr. Happily, the king’s 
command was not executed. He followed imme- 
diately in person the soldier whom he had sent to 
bring the head of Elisha, and countermanded the 
order. Atthe same time he remonstrated with the 
prophet, whose counsel he had probably followed 
in refusing to surrender to the Syrians. He be- 
lieved that the evil was from the Lord. He had 
so far humbled himself before the Lord as to wear 
sackcloth under his royal robes. Yet no deliver- 
ance was afforded. ‘ Why should I wait for the 
Lord any longer?” he cried. His experience was 
just that of thousands who, because God does not 
immediately interfere, think that there is no God, 
or at least no providence of God in life. 

Gop’s Oprortuniry.—That night a noise of 
chariots and horses was heard in the Syrian camp. 
The very quietness of the besieged Israelites had 
made the Syrians suspicious of attack from some 
unexpected quarter. They believed that it had at 
last come. A panic seized the army. A retreat 
was ordered. It became a flight. The course of 
the Syrian march east of the Jordan was strewed 
with plunder, which they cast away in their flight. 
That night four lepers discovered the exodus of 
the enemy, and came bringing the report to the 
city. The next day in the delivered city the words 
of the prophet were fulfilled, and a peck of fine 
flour was sold for seventy-five cents, and two pecks 
of barley for the same. The unbelieving and 
scornful lord was appointed gate-keeper, saw the 
abundance, but was trodden under foot by the 
crowd, and did not live to share it. 

ANALoGies.—A word or two may be said in 
illustration of the striking interposition of Divine 
Providence for the salvation of Samaria. A simi- 
lar intervention—delivering Jerusalem from the 
army of Sennacherib—is narrated in 2 Kings xix., 
35. Secular history recalls other instances, differ- 
ent in character, but almost as remarkable. In the 
battle of Stone River, Rosecrans had been driven 
back by the Confederate army, and fugitives had 
reported that his entire army was destroyed ; but 
an impression in the Confederate camp that recruits 
arrived in the night prevented them from following 
up their advantage; they retreated; the second 
day retrieved the misfortunes of the first. The 
Confederate official reports state that Rosecrans was 
reinforced; it is a mistake; the reinforcements 
were imaginary. How the fog made possible the 
victory of the Federal army in the battle of Lookout 
Mountain is familiar to all readers of newspapers. 
Colonel Carrington, in his “ Battles of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution,” has collected some analogous 
incidents in a chapter entitled * Providence in War 
Illustrated.” August 28 and 29, 1776, after the 
battle of Long Island, were days of fog and mist ; 
the operations of Washiogton were completely ob- 
scured; he was able to gather a quantity of sloops, 
scows, and rowboats, by means of which he execu- 
ted his masterly retreat. Meanwhile the wind had 
been sweeping down the bay, and held the British 
fleet at the Narrows. When all was ready the 
wind suddenly changed, carried Washington’s fleet 
up the river, enabled him to complete the retreat, 
and at the same time brought the British fleet into 
the harbor, but too late to prevent the execution of 
Washington’s plans. In October, 1776, an intended 
attack by Lord Howe on the American works at 
White Plains was prevented by a storm for twenty- 
four hours, which enabled the Americans to retreat 
in good order to a stronger and a safe position. 

Lxessons.—The general lesson is that suggested 
by the Golden Text and by the proverb which I 
have put at the head of this article. God is a 
refuge and strength ; a present help in every time 
of need. He may delay, but he will come. He 
hears the cry of his people and knows their afilic- 
tion (Exod. iii., 7, 16). 

But every time is a time of need. We are all 
besieged. We are all surrounded by foes (Ephes. 
vi. 12). Away from God we are in a far-off and 
famine-stricken country (Luke xv., 13, 14). To 
us God comes as the Captain of our salvation. 

Note the redemption of many saved by the faith 
of one: a city by one prophet; a shipful by the 
faith of one apostle (Acts xxvii., 24). 

Note the cowardice of godlessness; the power 
that is in God. It does not require a great inter- 
position to accomplish a great result. God often 
makes a little incident serve a great purpose. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Reuicious News. 





We briefly noted last week the fact 


Conclusion ‘ 
of the that the ecclesiastical court which 

MacQueary listened to the charges of heresy 
Trial. against the Rev. Howard MacQueary, 


of Canton, U., had brought in a ver- 
dict of guilty. It completed its labors by advising as 
a penalty that the Bishop should suspend Mr. Mac- 
Queary for such length of time as should seem proper 
tohim. After reaching this result the court finally 
adjourned. The opinion and recommendation as to 
penalty were forwarded to Bishop Leonard, who, of 
course, will transmit them to Mr. MacQueary. Later 
press dispatches say that Mr. MacQueary is suspended 
for six months, and if he does not “retract” during 
that time his suspension becomes expulsion. He is 
found guilty “ of holding and teaching publicly and 
advisedly doctrines contrary to those held by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America,” and of “ having by such holding and teach- 
ing been guilty of an act which involves a breach of 
his ordination vows, said obnoxious doctrines and the 
manner of holding and teaching them being plainly 
set forth in said presentment.” It is understood 
that, of the members of the court, the Rev. Y. T. 
Morgan, the Rev. A. B. Putnam, and the Rev. H. E. 
Davis, all of Cleveland, voted guilty ; the Rev. George 
Smith, of Toledo, and the Rev. W. S. Gallagher, of 
Somerville, not guilty. It is also stated in press dis- 
patches that Mr. MacQueary had determined upon im- 
mediate resignation as soon as the official announcement 
should be made, without regard to its character. It is 
also stated that he has received propositions looking to 
his employment as a preacher from several Unitarian 
churches. Mr. MacQueary has always declared him- 
self to be a Trinitarian, but the Unitarian churches are 
not at all insistent upon the point involved. Mr. Mac- 
Queary has not determined upon his future course. 
It is probable, however, that he will for some time 
content himself with literary work, but he has not 
given up the ministry. The comments of The Christian 
Union upon the meaning and significance of this trial 
for heresy and its result will be found given at some 
length on our editorial pages. 


The attitude held by the majority of 


Young Men 
and the the young men of our day toward the 
Churches. Churches is a matter of vital impor- 


tance and constantly increasing inter- 
est. We lately cited in these columns some facts 
bearing on the proportion of college students who be- 
long to the churches, and now find further statistics re- 
lating to college students, and also to young men gener- 
ally, which may be of interest to our readers. The 
Rev. Dr. C. E. Harrington has lately investigated the 
subject very thoroughly, and has published an address 
on the general topic. which may be obtained from the 
Congregational Publishing House of Boston, and from 
which we derive the information here given. On the 
dark side of the problem the author found such 
facts as these: A city of 19.000 population, with 3,500 
young men, had only eighty-five young men members of 
Protestant churches ; and while 300 young men in thay 
city were convicted of crime in that year, not a single 
young man was, during that time, received into any of 
the churches. In another city, with a population of 
20,000, thirty-nine young men, out of an aggregate of 
4,000, were received into membership in the Protestant 
churches in one year, while 1,069 were convicted of 
crime. In Dr. Harrington’s own small city he says 
that there are 1,600 young men, and that on one Sun- 
day not long since, only 487 (a little more than one- 
quarter) were in the churches. 


On the other hand, to say nothing of 
the recent remarkable growth of such 
societies as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, reports from 190 institutions of 
education—colleges or universities—show that out of 
30,255 young men connected with them, 15,226 are 
members of evangelical churches—a little more, that 
is, than fifty per cent. of the whole. These reports are 
not absolutely complete, but there is every reason to 
suppose that the facts are substantially the same with 
the comparatively few remaining institutions from 
which reports were not received. Still more significant 
are the replies received by Dr. Harrington to a cir- 


Hopeful 
Indications. 
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cular letter sent out to one hundred and ten pastors of 
churches of seven different denominations and scat- 
tered over twenty-two States. To the question as to 
the relative number of young men now attending serv- 
ice or being members of the churches, a large propor- 
tion of the answers declare that the number has in- 
creased, only three'or four replying that the proportion 
has decreased. As to the outlook for the future, 
almost all assert that it is hopeful. A representative 
answer is that of the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, 
who says : “It is my opinion that the proportion of 
young men is larger now than ever it was before. I 
never Saw 80 many young men in church as I see now 
every Sunday. Two-thirds of my evening congrega- 
tion is composed of men, the majority of whom are 
under thirty.” The excuses and reasons given by 
very many non-church-going young men, to whom Dr. 
Harrington appealed directly, and who answered him 
very frankly and fully, are extremely significant and 
worthy of careful study. We must refer the reader to 
the pamphlet for them. The discussion here may be 
ended with a remark made recently by Mr. Moody to 
a reporter of the Boston “ Herald.” “I do not find,” 
he said, “as much infidelity now in a month in the 
questions which are asked by young men after a meet- 
ing as I used to find five years ago in one day. Then 
the young men were full of Ingersollism and thought 
that Christianity was worn out. But they have found 
that there is nothing to infidelity. It tears down, but 
does not rebuild. It does not give them anything. 
This is part of the same movement we see in France. 
The men there are going back to the churches.” 


The remarkable movement of the last 
few years by which the systematic 
and scientific study of the Bible has 
been so widely extended is due in 
large measure, as we have already pointed out, to the 
methods introduced by Professor W. R. Harper and his 
fellow-workers in the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. We are glad to see that the Secretary of 
the Institute, Professor Burroughs, of Amherst, is pre- 
paring a full collection of facts relating to the study of 
the Bible in schools and colleges of the United States. 
Meanwhile here are a few typical facts relating to some 
New England colleges as brought out by a recent 
paper written by the Rev. Silas P. Cook, of Northfield, 
Mass. At Yale an elective offered to Seniors and 
Juniors takes up the early Hebrew history, institutions, 
and legal literature. This course is given every third 
year, the others in the series taking up Old Testament 
prophetic literature and Old Testament wisdom liter- 
ature. Three years ago the class taking this work 
numbered twenty-three, two years ago thirty-four, last 
year forty-eight, the present year ninety-nine. <A 
university lecture is also given once a week for fifteen 
weeks—this year on the early Hebrew traditions and 
institutions. Amherst College has a professorship de- 
voted solely to Bible study, with Professor Burroughs 
as the incumbent. The two upper classes have Bibli- 
eal literature as an elective, devoting to it four 
hours each week. Many who are not professing 
Christians, we are told, are among the number who 
take this stady. It is probable that before long the 
study will be extended to the two lower classes. In 
Dartmouth College, says Mr. Cook, are “courses of 
Bible study, continuous and systematic, to which are 
given the first recitations of Monday mornings through- 
out the course.” The system “dates perhaps from the 
foundation of the college, and probably has not been 
intermitted.” The president adds “that during ten or 
twelve years he has not known a young man to gradu- 
ate an avowed skeptic. He notes that the chief diffi- 
culty in the study is to find text-books suited for col- 
lege classes.” Of other institutions having Bible study 
in the course as more or less systematized, we may 
name Boston University, Wesleyan University, Trin- 
ity College, Bowdoin College, and Smith and Welles- 
ley Colleges for women. 


Bible Study 
in American 
Colleges. 


ine, Some one has delved into the rich 
Ecclesiastical Philological stores of the new “ Cent- 
Oddities. uty Dictionary” and picked out the 
following oddities of ecclesiastical 

etymology: ‘Such words as monothelitism, monophysi- 
tism, monarchianism, monergism, are the scurie of burnt- 
out controversies. ‘Their speech bewrayeth them.’ 
They are the result of the ‘capture’ of Christianity by 
Greek philosophy. Controversialists have gene on in- 
venting long words as party nicknames, and have 
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cursed and banned and persecuted those designated by 
the nickaames. To-day it is happily being discovered 
that all this 1s not Christianity, and that while theo- 
logians have been ‘fighting like devils for the love of 
God,’ the poor and the wretched and the sinful have 
been neglected. Both parson and pew are learnedly 
explained in the new volume. Parson is, it is said, on 
the authority of Blackstone, the persona ecclesia, or 
parochial representative of the Church. There is 
another explanation, not mentioned, which is at least 
equally probable—that is, that the parson, as the edu- 
cated man of the parish in the Dark Ages, was the 
person, or leading man, embodying in himself the 
collective learning and wisdom of the parish. A 
Maryland parson was, ‘in colonial times,’ the unflatter- 
ing synonym for a disreputable clergyman. What is a 
parson’s week? The dictionary says it is ‘the period 
from Monday to the Saturday following.’ This is, we 
believe, a mistake. It is the period from Monday to 
the next Saturday week—the holiday the parson gets 
when he is exempted from a Sunday’s duty. Pew 
comes from Old French puy, peu, &c., an elevated seat 
or place, a hill or mound. It was afterwards ‘a more 
or less elevated enclosure, used by lawyers, money- 
lenders, cashiers, &c.’ From the latter use the name 
was applied to the sittings inclosed in churches about 
the time of the Reformation, before which the congre- 
gations stood during service. So late as the Common- 
wealth the secular meaning of the word still prevailed. 
In his ‘Touching Hirelings’ Milton speaks of a parson 
whose ‘sheep ofttimes sit the while to as little purpose 
of benefiting as the sheep in their pews at Smithfield.’ 
Pews were in the beginning a concession to the squire’s 
pride and vanity. He wanted to sit severely alone, 
with his family and often ‘his faithful dog to bear him 
company,’ instead of rubbing shoulders with the com- 
mon standing herd.” 4 








UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
RECENT PROGRESS. 


lt was considered a doubtful experiment when, in 

1836, it was decided ‘to establish a new theological 
seminary in a large city, but the experience of Union 
has gone far towards showing that a place like New 
York affords just the right field for a training school 
for ministers. ‘There are two theories of ministerial 
education : one is to make the training for the ministry 
and have it entirely theoretical ; the other is to train 
in the ministry and to make the course entirely prac- 
tical. The best method is undoubtedly a combination 
of these two, and it has been Union’s privilege to dem- 
onstrate that such a combination can profitably be 
made. 
New York affords unusual advantages for missionary 
work of a practical nature, and the aim of the faculty 
of the seminary has been to encourage the students to 
go into this work as actively as their other duties would 
allow. The students thus have an opportunity of com- 
ing into contact with the best forms of church life and 
work. The mission work of the students is under the 
direct supervision of the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., 
of the New York City Missionary Society, who actively 
directs their efforts and meets a portion of them each 
week to hear their reports and to give them counsel 
and advice. It has sometimes been said that a man is 
apt to lose his religion while he is getting his theology ; 
there may be only too much truth in that, but Union 
Seminary believes that such a tendency can be over- 
come in large part, if not entirely, by an active partici- 
pation in real work. 

Another distinct advantage which its location in a 
large city gives Union is the opportunity of meeting 
with the successful pastors of the city in a familiar 
way. Every Monday evening one of these pastors is 
asked to couwe in and give to the students a leaf out 
of his own experience on some phase of his work, and 
to answer such questions as may be put to him. In 
this way the students have recently heard Dr. C. F. 
Deems, Dr. George Alexander, Dr. R. R. Meredith, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Howard Crosby, President 
Francis L. Patton, and many more. 

Dr. F. F. Ellinwood has recently completed a course 
of brilliant and sensible lectures on “The Conflict of 
Christianity with the Great Religions of the World.” 
It was on the Ely Foundation, and, when published, 
will make an excellent handbook of the relations of 
our religion to the other great faiths with which it has 
come in contact. Dr. Ellinwood’s position as Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board, and lect- 
urer on Comparative Religions in the University of 
New York, fits him admirably for discussing this subject. 

The religious life of the Seminary is fostered by 
daily prayers in the chapel, conducted by members of 
the faculty in turn. On Monday afternoon this serv- 
lee takes the form of a conference of faculty and 
students, an address from some visiting clergyman, or 
is given up to the Society of Religious Inquiry, which 
18 the missionary organization of the Seminary. A 
daily morning prayer-meeting is sustained by the stu- 
dents, and once a week the Volunteer Band holds a 
meeting. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Union is the headquarters of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. The office of the 
Corresponding Secretary is here, and Mr. R. P. Wilder, 
the originator of the movement, is a member of the 
Senior class. 

The catalogue of the Seminary recently issued shows 
several important changes in the board of instruction. 
Professor Briggs’s name appears as Edward Robinson 
Professor of Biblical Theology, and Professor Brown 
has been moved up to the Davenport Chair in Hebrew 
and thecognates, A new name isthat of the Rev. Owen 
H. Gates, Ph.D., who appears as instructor in Biblical 
Philology. Dr. Gates was graduated from the Semi- 
nary with the class of 1889, winning the fellowship, and, 
after two years of study abroad, returns to his Alma 
Mater, and takes up the work of instructing the Juniors 
in Hebrew and Aramaic. This addition to the teach- 
ing force of the Seminary is made possible by the lib- 
erality of Mr. David H. McAlpin, to whom the Seminary 
is already indebted in many ways. The Roosevelt Pro- 
fessorship of Systematic Theology is still vacant, as no 
successor to Dr. Shedd has yet been chosen. Much to 
the gratification of the students, however, Dr. Shedd 
continues to stand in the gap until his successor is on 
the ground, and he continues his instructions with una- 
bating zeal and success. 

The catalogue reveals several changes in the course 
of study made necessary by the rearrangement of the 
teaching toree. The work of the new chair in Biblical 
Theology is distributed over the three years’ course, 
Dr. Prentiss’s course is rearranged, and there have 
been added to the Senior year two classes for original 
research which will be open to students of high 
standing. Professor Briggs will conduct one of these 
seminars in Biblical Ethics, and Professor Brown the 
other on the Book of Amos. Kelations of reciproc- 
ity have been established between the Seminary and 
Columbia and the University of New York, by which 
students of one institution are admitted to the courses 
of the others on recom dation by the faculty. This 
opens to students of the Seminary the valuable gradu- 
ate courses of the University, including those in Com- 

tive Religions and Philosophy, and the courses in 

olitical Economy and Sociology at Columbia, together 

with those in the Semitic Languages, Philosophy, and 
Ethics. 

A further study of the catalogue shows that the 
names of 158 students are enrolled, representing twenty- 
two States and six countries. These men come from 
fifty-eight different colleges and schools, and only twelve 
are without college training. Lafayette has the largest 
representation, fourteen, followed by the University of 
New York with eight, Princeton aud Hamilton seven 
each, Amherst, Park, and Yale each having six, while 
five are from Rutgers. The other colleges follow with 
smaller numbers. 

It may not be generally known that Professors Briggs 
and Brown, together with Canon Driver of Oxford, are 
engaged on a new Hebrew dictionary, which it is}hoped 
to issue from the press by June, 1892. The need of 
this can be seen from the fact that it is thirty-seven 
years since Robinson’s “ Gesenius ” appeared. E. F. 











CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Congregational Club of this city held its 
regular monthly meeting on Monday of last week, at 
the Hotel St. Denis. The topic of discussion was 
“ The Trend of Modern Religious Thought,” in which 
the following speakers took part : The Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, the Rev. Dr. George S. Bishop, of Orange ; 
the Rev. Dr. George R. Crooks, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, and the Rev. Dr. George Harris, of Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

—It may not be generally known, notes the “ Con- 

regationalist,” that the American Committee on the 
vision of the Bible still keeps up its organization and 
holds occasional meetings. By the terms of agreement 
with the English university presses the committee can- 
not issue an authorized American edition of the revised 
Bible till fourteen years after the publication of the 
English edition. But ten years have already passed, 
and the New Testament company can easily finish its 
preparation for an American edition before 1895. It 
is proposed to incorporate the American appendix into 
the text, to furnish chapter headings taken from the 
words of the text, and the references to quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New. Perhaps also the com- 
mittee will select parallel passages and make sugges- 
tions of other changes for future use. 

—There are thirty-one Congregational churches in 
Boston. The number of persons who united with 
these churches on profession of faith the past year was 
four hundred or thirty-three, ninety of whom were 
led to commence a Christian life through the efforts of 
missionaries. In addition to the Sunday-schools con- 
nected with the churches, having a membership of 
9,108, there are fourteen branch or mission schools, 
with a niembership of 3,029, making the total number 
in all the Sunday-schools 12,137. 

—Brown Brothers & Co., of this city, announce that 
they have received $22,194 for the Brace memorial 
fund. It was the intention to get $50,000 for the fund 
if possible. President George S. Coe, of the American 
Exchange National Bank, said that the income of the 
fund would be used to keep the various buildings of 
the Children’s Aid Society in good order. hile 
Charles Loring Brace, the friend of the newsboys and 
of the poor children in New York City, paid great 


attention during his lifetime to the Newsboys’ Home, 
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the fund would undoubtedly be evenly distributed 
among all the beneficiaries of the Children’s Aid 
Society. Possibly, though, Mr. Coe said, the News- 
boys’ Home, in recognition of Mr. Brace’s wishes be- 
fore his death, would receive particular attention. 
Already places for over 92000 children have been 
found by the Society in families for the poor childreu 
of New York. 

—At a meeting on Wednesday of last week the 
Trustees of the proposed Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in this city held a meeting at which it was 
determined to admit the plaus of the firm of Potter & 
Robertson, although they werenot completed within the 
time limit set. It was also determined to allow the 
plans of all four of the competing architects to be ex- 
hibited at the Academy of Design. 

—The date of the Twelfth Triennial Conference of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of all lands, to 
be held in Amsterdam, Holland, has been fixed for 
August 12-16, 1891. The Rev. George A. Hall, State 
Secretary of Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
New York, at the request of the International Com- 
mittee, is making arrangements for the trip. Not only 
delegates, but any friends who desire, may avail them- 
selves of excursion rates arranged for the party. The 
present plan is to sail on the “ City of Paris,” July 22. 

—Dr. W. J. Holland, who has been elected Chan- 
cellor of the Western Pennsylvania University, has 
been pastor of the Bellefield Presbyterian Church of 
Pittsburg for seventeen years. He has been abroad 
as a delegate to the Pan-Presbyterian Conference in 
Edinburgh, and to the Evangelical Alliance in Basle. 
Biological research is his special hobby, and his collec- 
tion of the lepidoptera of North America is one of the 
most perfect in existence. 

—The Rev. F. E. Clark sails for England in a few 
days to present the Christian Endeavor cause, at the 
request of many friends in the mother country. He 
will speak at two or three of the May meetings in 
London, and has numerous invitations from different 
parts of the Kingdom where much interest in the cause 
is being manifested. 

—The Rev. Willard Parsons, manager of the “ Trib- 
une” Fresh-Air Fund, will tell the story of its growth 
for fourteen years, in the April “Scribner.” This 
charity has sent eighty thousand poor children into the 
country for a fortnight’s vacation at a cost of $222,000, 
or about $2.75 per capita. This is the first published 
summary of the results of the work—physical, moral, 
and social. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Charles Cutting, of Montville, Conn., accepts a call to 
the church in Whitneyville. 

—Archibald Hadden, pastor of the Lyndale Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has resigned to become Field Agent for 
Carleton College. 

—J. T. Nichols, of the ‘Yale Band,’ was installed at 
Pataha, Wash., on February 24. ; 

—Norman Plass, of Medina, O., has resigned. 

—W. O. Weeden, formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts a 
call to the Christian Union Church in Upper Montclair, 


—F. G. Blanshard, of the Oberlin Seminary, accepts a 
eall to Fredericksburg, O. 

—C. A. Mack accepts a call to Garden Prairie, la. 

—W. L. Tenney, of the Madison Avenue Church of 
Cleveland, O., withdraws his resignation at the urgent re- 
quest of the church and will take a vacation to recuperate. 

—H. W. Dowding, of Tamworth, N. H., has resigned. 

—G. W. Field, of the Third Church in Bangor, Me., has 
resigned. 

—E. N. Dyer, formerly a missionary to the Sandwich 
Islands, died in Holliston, Mass., last week. 

—H. F. Goodwin accepts a call to Lombard, Il. 

—J.M. Campbell, of Reed City, Mich., has accepted a 
call to Montague. ; 

—James G. Johnson, lately of New London, Conn., was 
on Wednesday of last week installed as pastor of the New 
England Church of Chicago, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—W. E. Clark, of the Dutch Reformed Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has received a call from the Prosbyterian 
ehurch of Bay City, Mich. 

—J. W. Smith, of the Princeton Seminary, accepts a call 
to the First Church of Warren, Pa. 

—Q. B. Milligan accepts a call to the Second Church of 
Oil City, Pa. 

—James Eells, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has received 
call from the church in Englewood, a 

—W. R. Moore, of Centralia, Lil., has resigned. 

—D. B. MeMaurdie, lately of Highlandville, N. Y., has 
become pastor of the First Church of Lynn, Mass. 

—dJ. L. Scott, of the First Church of East Boston, Mass., 
4 received a call from the First Church of Philadelphia, 

a. 
OTHER CHURCHES, 


—Daniel Hartmann, one of the oldest Methodist ministers 
of Pennsylvania, died in Chester, Pa., March 16, 

—A. G. Lawson has received a call from the North Bap- 
tist Church of Camden, N. J. 

—C. E. Nash, of Akron, U , has accepted a call from the 
Universalist Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y 

—J. M. Foster, of St. John’s Church (P. E.), Bangor, Me., 
has received a call from a church in Omaha, Neb. 

—S. ‘T. Graham, of St. Ambrose Church, New York City, 
has received a call from St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Norwalk, 
Conn. 

—H. A. Metcalf, of the Church of the Messiah (P. E.), 
West Newton, Mass., has accepted the rectorship of St. 
James’s Church, New Bedford. 

—C. E. O. Nichols has resigned the rectorship of Christ 
Church (P. E.), Salmon Falls, N. A. 

—Edward UC. Amopler, one of the oldest Methodist minis- 
ters of New England, and the oldest Grand Army chaplain 
in the United States, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, at 
the age of eighty-four. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


WINSOR’S NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL 
HISTORY.’ 


Mr. Winsor has in the volume before us justified 
the title History of America, as used in its broad- 
est sense and applied to the whole work. It is not 
the history of a people or a movement or an epoch, 
but a collection of material for the study of the 
history of any part of North or South America, of 
any constitutional or political or military movement 
at any time. It is, therefore, the history of two 
continents considered geographically as well as 
politically, and the last two volumes published have 
mainly been concerned with thus rounding up the 
subject. Volume first sought to gather together 
the results of recent investigation in the field of 
pre-Columbian history, with its vistas of barbaric 
and semi-barbaric life, its traces of early discovery 
and possible settlement, and the promising archzo- 
logical outlook for study in Aztec, Inca, and In- 
dian fields. Volume eighth completes the process of 
gleaning by including within its pages the later his- 
tory of British, Spanish, and Portuguese America, 
told often too compactly and yet always told ac- 
curately and well. From the voyages in search of 
a Northwest passage, through the history of the 
Hudson Bay Company and Canada to the tumult- 
uous, hardly yet settled development of Mexico, 
Central America, and the South American re- 
publics, this work of gleaning goes on. Such history 
is American, as made on American soil, yet other 
countries can claim the material gathered as be- 
longing to themselves, as showing the share which 
each has had in populating a new continent. The 
influence of such history has varied greatly in 
amount. In the volume before us the measure of 
such influence is not given, the points of contact 
only are noted, and whatever inferences are to be 
drawn from such connections are left to the reader’s 
own judgment. Completeness, not historical pro- 
portioning, is the object sought, and this is clearly 
brought out in the editor’s final statement. He 
speaks of the importance of the monograph as 
rounding the treatment of any phase of history in 
a way rarely accomplished in more comprehensive 
work. He thinks that the eye which surveys the 
broader field loses in some degree its sense of ad- 
justment to narrower details, and therefore a mono- 
graphic treatment by specialists was early decided 
upon. 

The articles forming the first four hundred pages 
vary decidedly both in character and literary finish 
as well as in the freshness, vigor, and suggestive- 
ness with which they are treated. Mr. Winsor, as 
usual, bears the brunt of the labor, being responsi- 
ble for one full chapter on Spanish North America, 
in addition to the voluminous bibliographical and 
critical notes. This, all told, amounts to over two 
hundred pages, which, with the supervision he has 
exercised as editor, shows how indefatigable has 
been his devotion to our historical needs. We may 
well echo Dr. Ellis’s recent tribute before the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, in which he speaks of 
Mr. Winsor as the conceiver and main pillar of 
this unrivaled series of volumes. 

By far the most readable chapters are those upon 
the Hudson Bay Company and the Arctic Explora- 
tions in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, by 
Dr. Ellis and Mr. Charles C. Smith, respectively. 
The impressions left after reading each form strange 
contrasts. For each trade was the starting point, 
yet the outcome in the one case was selfishness, 
trials of administration, and enormous returns from 
moneys invested ; in the other, heroic endeavor and 
unflinching persistence in devotion to duty. It is 
pleasant to turn from the bickerings of the mem- 
bers of the trading company to the self-denial and 
self-sacrifice of the Arctic explorers. 

In the whole history of the Bay Company, which 
stands as the economic basis of what is now in part 
growing to be a settled region, there has been a 
notable lack of unity and good government, a strange 
medley of nationalities and religions, and a constant 
succession of trading struggles. The outcome in 
the transfer of that part of the Company's prop- 
erty which was suitable for settlement to the Do- 
minion of Canada brings out the fact that coloni- 
zation was not desired by the members, who were 
reaping rewards of fifty and sixty per cent., as well 
as the fact that they had no just appreciation of 








* Narrative and Critical History of America. Edited by 
Justin Winsor. Vol. VIII. The Later History of British, 
og and Portuguese America, (Boston: Houghton, 
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the value of their lands for agricultural purposes, 
notably in Manitoba, which is now one of the great- 
est grain-producing fields of the Northwest. 

The narrative portion of Mr. Smith's chapter is 
fascinating. It forms, properly speaking, the con- 
tinuation of an earlier chapter by the same author 
on Explorations in the Northwest, and takes up the 
thread of the narrative where then dropped. The 
account is forcible and picturesque of how the 
problem as to the existence of a Northwest passage 
was definitely solved and the discovery made of the 
fate of Sir John Franklin. With these objects in 
view, the writer does not further expand his narra- 
tive, and wisely leaves untouched the various at- 
tempts which in more recent years have been made 
with the more adventurous purpose of reaching the 
North Pole. We note with some astonishment the 
mass of literature which has grown up upon the 
subject. 

The article on Canada is less satisfactory. The 
history of the Dominion is compressed into forty 
pages, many of which are taken up with illustra- 
tions. Although written by one of Canada’s best 
scholars, Professor George Bryce, of Manitoba Col- 
lege, it is little else than an outline of chronological 
facts, with here and there an indication that the 
writer would gladly have broken away from his 
limitations. Yet it is not complete, for the outline 
closes with 1867, when the Act of Confederation 
gave to Canada its first opportunity for constitutional 
progress. Thus the history of twenty fruitful years 
is left untouched, and the reader will turn more 
willingly to the longer works of Gresswell or Mun- 
roe. The more valuable contribution is the critical 
chapter on the authorities. Canada is loyal to the 
study of her history, and the literature of the sub- 
ject has made considerable progress there within 
the last few years. Professor Bryce confines his 
notes solely to the printed and thus easily access- 
ible material, and only occasional indication is 
given of the rich stores of manuscripts in the hands 
of some of the older societies. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a good account is given of the Canadian Ar- 
chives Department. It is of value to mention, as 
showing the growth of historical interest in Can- 
ada, that already an appendix might easily be 
added to Professor Bryce’s chapter, which would 
include only the work of the last two years. For 
several histories have appeared, a large number of 
monographs in French and English, and the gov- 
ernment and the societies are putting forth with 
enviable rapidity papers and original documents 
covering the period before 1800. 

The earlier part of the history of Mexico has al- 
ready been treated in preceding volumes. Mexico 
had no history, properly so called, until the revolu- 
tion of 1810-16 prepared the way for Iturbide. 
Spanish colonization along the lower Californian 
coast and in New Mexico did not begin until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and before that 
time we have little else than tales of freebooters 
and pirates, missionary efforts, pictures of Spanish 
galleons and Mexican gold mines. This shipment 
of treasure from New Spain to Old Spain belongs 
to the history of international difficulties between 
Spain, France, and England, and the names of 
Dampier, Hawkins, and Rogers indicate the share 
which the last named had in the winning of wealth 
from the West. With the federation of the prov- 
inces in 1824 a national history begins; but it is 
the record of indecision, financial insecurity, and 
internal disquietude. From 1840 Mexican history 
is closely bound up with that of the United 
States, and Mr. Winsor closes his chapter at that 
point. To this is added a well-illustrated outline 
of Central American history, through the period of 
independence and confederation to the later era 
which, “characterized by the ins and out, the ups 
and downs, of civil war, ended with the dissolution 
of the union, with each separate State left to the 
perils of internecine war, varied with reciprocal 
distrust and reprisal.” The cartography is, as usual, 
well developed, and the biographical cotes contain 
an exceptionally large amount of material. We 
may note that each of the islands of the West 
Indies receives its share of the references, the revo- 
lution in St. Domingo occupying some ten pages. 

Mr. Clements Markham again takes up in chap- 
ter fifth the story of South America from the 
time when the colonies were merely looked upon 
as sources of revenue for Spain to the conclusion of 
the Epoch of Revolution, when a new world was 
called in to redress the balance of the old. The 
narrative is well sustained and clear, although suf- 
fering from a difficulty rather markedly noticeable 
in this volume—the need of compression. We can- 
not refrain from quoting Mr. Markham’s thoughtful 
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comment on the results of so much misgovernment, 
cruelty, and struggle—a comment which the out- 
come of the recent revolutionary movement in 
Brazil seems to substantiate: “In polities, in liter- 
ature, in science, and in arms the South American 
republics have given birth to worthies of whom 
any nation in the world would be justly proud. A 
critical study of their history cannot fail to pro- 
duce the conviction that most of what is evil and 
worthy of condemnation has been the result of 
causes which are transient and exceptional, while 
there remains a residuum of solid worth which justi- 
fies reasonable hope for the future.” So encour- 
aging a view from our ablest student of South 
American history and affairs is worthy of a thought- 
ful consideration. The note which follows on 
Brazil is entirely in fine type, with no narrative 
account of her history. This we think unfortunate, 
for there is no history of Brazil in English which 
treats of the events of the last half-century, and 
even a compressed outline would have been accept- 
able. Following this note are others on various 
closely related topies, to which is added a section 
of forty-five pages on the historical chorography of 
South America, in which will be found a discussion 
of the various problems in reference to geographical 
claims and a tracing of the cartography to 1670. 

At this point the narrative and critical portion 
of the history ends; the labors of the collaborators 
are finished. In order, however, to give special 
compactness and accessibility to the general 
sources of United States history, Mr. Winsor has 
gathered into av appendix of one hundred closely 
printed pages the manuscript sources and printed 
authorities bearing on the history of the United 
States. Whatever we may have said regarding 
the editor's previous labors, this is certainly his 
chef-d'ceuvre. This collection is intended to be, so 
far as possible, exhaustive. The materials mentioned 
in the first section are to be found in the Federal, 
State, and personal archives of this country, and in 
the archives of England, Canada, France, Holland, 
Germany, Spain, and Italy. This truly invaluable 
geschichte versammlung}is not a piece of merely dry 
cataloguing, but running comments, explanations, 
criticisms, and bibliographical notes furnish the 
student with that most necessary of information, 
the relative importance of given material. Here 
is the word of c&ution or the word of praise which 
has all the value of a personal opinion, and which 
will often save the student much weary plodding. 
The second part is scarcely less indispensable. It 
is a small library in itself, and, in fact, is a sort ‘of 
history of historical literature bearing upon the 
United States, for it includes the writings of Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Italian historians upon 
United States affairs. It is not confined to politi- 
cal ‘matters, but gives attention to ,the literary, 
social, and seientitic as well. It would be a work 
of supererogation to elaborate praise for so helpful 
an aid to all students and bookmakers, whether 
amateur or professional, in the field of United States 
history. 

The volume concludes with Mr. Winsor’s final 
statement respecting the object. of the work, a 
chronological conspectus of American history, 
which is in fact a chronological index to all the vol- 
umes, and, therefore, as a chronicle, makes no at- 
tempt to be complete, and, last of all, a general 
index, not intended to take the place of the indices 
of the preceding volumes, for it does not concern 
itself with matters of detail. 

We have now passed in review the last of a note- 
worthy series of volumes, and we wish to say a word 
regarding the importance of the whole work. Some 
of the critics, many of the readers, seem to have 
misunderstood the object for which the series has 
been prepared. We have read that it was simply 
a new, and not wholly successful, way to write a 
history of America; an experimenting with the 
co-operative method which has resulted in a lack 
of continuity and a consequent unreadableness. 
Fault has been found that it was clumsy in size and 
confusing in arrangement, as if it were intended to 
supplant the standard works of Bancroft, Hildreth, 
and Schouler. If this were the sole object, or if 
the object were nothing more than the elaboration 
of references to support arguments in a text, then 
such criticism might be justly applied. But Mr. 
Winsor’s final statement will check permanently 
any such attempts at criticism. These books are 
not meant for the general reader ; such an one, in- 
terested in a special subject, may go to them for 
the latest information, but they will not furnish 
him with the broad, continuous narrative of Ameri- 
can history. These books are for the scholar ; for 
the student, who is already familiar with our his- 
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tory and sees reason to alter or revise some judgment 
with which he is not in sympathy, or to throw 
new light by a more thorough examination of the 
sources. Here he will find that beginning of mate- 
rial for which he would have been obliged to spend 
weeks examining library catalegues or following 
up cross-references from one book to another. 

We have in this publication almost the first 
recognition in this country of history as.a science. 
We have the first collection of materials in a form 
which is equal to,'and in many respects superior to, 
works on historical bibliography in other countries. 
What Schiffer has done for Greece and Rome; 
Waitz, Wattenbach, Dahlmann, and Lorenz for 
Germany ; Franklin for France; Gardiner, Mul- 
linger, and Hardy for England—Winsor has done 
for America. But it contains more than any of 
these ; it contains some of the ablest essays on many 
subjects that have hitherto been written. As it is 
thus built on a different plan, it is hardly compa- 
rable; our sources are peculiar to ourselves. Speak- 
ing generally, however, we may say that in no 
country has historical knowledge and literature 
been brought within so easy reach of every reader, 
such comprehensive information in so small a com- 


8. 

Probably no country of prominence has been so 
slow to recognize the importance of historical study 
as the United States, and few general governments 
so neglectful of historical interests and material as 
our own. In few countries, considering the total 
amount, has there been so much second-rate and 
jejune work done. This has been partly due to 
the character of the history which we have had to 
write, but it has been also owing to the fact that 
we have had until the present so few trained 
historical scholars. 

But there are many promising signs now appear- 
ing which indicate that historical science is pro- 
gressing, notwithstanding many discouragements 
against the higher hopes. Of these signs the com- 
pletion of the “ Narrative and Critical History ” is 
one of the most important. Another is the incor- 
poration of the American Historical Association as 
a department of the Smithsonian Institution, from 
which vantage ground pressure can be more favor- 
ably brought to bear upon Congress in the interest 
of preserving our records. A third sign is the re- 
vival of interest and action in the local societies 
throughout the country, and the effort to bring 
about greater co-operation among them. All this 
represents organized endeavor. Such is bound to 
react upon the people as a whole by presenting a 
standard of criticism, by showing the extent of his- 
torical material and available fields for historical 
work, and, what for us is at the beginning of utmost 
importance, by softening local prejudices, enlarging 
the interests of local writers, and making evident 
the futility of pre-established theories. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN’S LETTERS.* 


We have been somewhat disappointed in these 
volumes. Newman’s “ Apologia ” led us to expect 
from his letters an unveiling of his character and 
inward experience which would be suggestive in- 
tellectually and rich spiritually. We lay down the 
volumes with the impression that Dr. Newman 
gave that which was deepest in his spiritual experi- 
ence to the public, and only, or at least chiefly, 
the immaterial, and in consequence the transient, 
to his personal friends in personal letters. In a 
different way a somewhat analogous impression is 
produced by the contrast between the published 
writings of George Eliot and her Letters edited 
by her husband. In the case of George Eliot, the 
conviction is borne in upon us that she required an 
audience to stimulate her; that her best thoughts 
were not spontaneous, but were evoked by her 
auditors, and that her rare and beautiful style was 
the result not so much of crystalline thinking as of 
careful and painstaking composition. In the case 
of John Henry Newman, the impression is that he 
was by nature and aspiration a religious teacher, 
that his experiences and his inmost thoughts were 
to him either valueless or inexpressible—perhaps 
in a measure both—except as he could see that 
their attempted expression would communicate life 
to others ; that when they would thus communicate 
life he was ready to impart them; and that nothing 
in his experience was too sacred or secret to be used 
for the good of his fellow-men and the glory of 
God; and that nothing, on the other hand, was to 
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be so used except for the good of his fellow-men 
and the glory of God. Thus his sermons and other 
published writings are the true revelations ot him- 
self, while his letters are either business or semi- 
business epistles, or news-letters, or simply expres- 
sions of friendly interchange. To one who is 
familiar with Newman’s life these letters will be of 
interest, because they will throw incidentally light 
upon that life; but the general reader will get the 
noblest and best exposition, not merely of Newman’s 
philosophy, but of his deepest life, not from these 
letters, but from his sermons and other published 
volumes, and especially from his “ Apologia.” 





TWO RECENT NOVELS. 


Said Frederick Maurice nearly half a century ago : 

“God’s order seems to more than ever the antagonist of 
man’ssystem. Christian Socialism is, in my mind, the 
assertion of God’s order.” Murvale Eastman’ is a 
young clergyman whose hand with equal facility can 
turn the brake of a horse-car, the wheel of a yacht, and 
the leaves of a sermon, and who, with certain definite 
convictions concerning “ God’s order,” finds himself in 
active antagonism with “ man’s system” in the organ- 
ization of society, the methods of labor, and the policy 
of the Church. He is not as scholarly as Maurice, nor 
as versatile as Kingsley, nor as belligerent as Tom 
Hughes, the trio to whom this age owes the name and 
much of the power of Christian Socialism, but into him 
Judge Tourgee has put the luminous conscience of 
the first, the humane spirit of the second, and the open- 
air courage of the third, and has thus given us a,very 
satisfactory hero. He interests us as an illustration of 
the influence of social need and injustice and malad- 
justment upon a mind singularly and unselfishly can- 
did and a heart thoroughly Christian. He is the cen- 
ter of a familiar group—millionaires in variety, work- 
ingmen both the thoughtful and the violent, agnostics 
who live the unselfish life of the Christian and church 
members who never remember the Christ, poor people 
who are badly housed and worse fed, and rich people 
who cannot perceive why the masses should be restless, 
dishonest folk who are the result of their own selfish- 
ness ot have been pressed out of shape by social con- 
ditious, and honest men and women who believe 
that there is such a thing as divine justice 
in human affairs and that it is a large part 
of Christian duty to see that that justice is applied. 
Among these various groups and persons representa- 
tive of the elements prevailing in the social life of to- 
day Murvale Eastman thinks, acts, preaches, and, 
by the touchstone of his own conception of the 
meaning of the Gospel of Christ, reveals in clear light 
the false and the true in the commercial, industrial, 
and religious spirit and forms of our time. There is 
an exellent plot, managed with skill and not without 
dramatic force. Yet possibly the ordinary reader of 
novels may not be attracted, for there will be for him 
quite too much thought in proportion to the thrill. It 
is not necessary in these times to traverse the barren 
wastes of disquisition to reach the oasis of a love 
scene or the sparkling page of brilliant repartee. 
But if one believes a novel may be a vehicle of 
thought, and especially if he be one to whom the 
social exigencies of the times have come to be ques- 
tions of prime importance, he will enjoy this plot for 
the purpose it reaches, and will take counsel of these 
solid pages as a distinct and valuable contribution to 
the Christian study of social ethics. 

Judge Tourgee feels quickly when a new emotion is 
stirring in the social heart, and now, as before, he gives 
strong utterance to the unexpressed hope of the many. 
It is necessary to assume that vision so direct as his 
comprehends all the elements or facts in a problem. 
The Church of the Golden Lilies, for example, is not 
the typical church of to-day. It is one of a small 
group which doubtless misrepresent Christ sadly 
enough. The agnostic who acts like a Christian, but 
does not believe as one, is not the prevailing agnostic 
of our times. The heresy-hunting cleric who at last 
sees the error of his ways is not representative in a 
large degree. The silly girl} who has vanity enough 
to wish to love a man like Eastman, but lacks the 
heart, is one of the least fair of the creatures of our 
modern luxury ; but for every one of her kind there 
are a score who lack the vanity and have the heart. 
The book shows ussome noble-hearted poor women ; it 
would have been stronger and completer for one truly 
noble rich woman. “ Murvale Eastman” leaves upon 
one’s mind the impression that its author is not amus- 
ing himself or us by a skillful play, with fancies and 
theories, but in downright earnest is dealing with living 
facts and forces, into which he would read a new justice 
—the justice of God ; and a new influence, the influence 
of Christ. He restates, in a word, and applies to actual 
conditions the admirable words of Canon Fremantle 
concerning the reciprocal action of the individual and 
the community : “ If the society be Christian, it wili 
act both consciously and unconsciously upon every in- 
dividual member in a Christian sense. If the indi- 
vidual be Christian, he will show it by incessant efforts 
to conduct, and to cause others to conduct, the social 
system in which he lives on Christian principles.” 

A German physician, when he began to practice his 





1 Murvale Eastman, Christian Socialist. By Albion W. 
Tourgee. (New York; Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.50.) 
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profession in this country, discovered so many varieties 
of nervous tension and exhaustion that he came to the 
conclusion that there was a new disease in America, 
and he called it “ Americanitis.” This disease is found 
in every occupation and department of life. It is a 
spiritual even more than a physical disease ; an intense 
and almost insane desire to reach the topmost places at 
a bound ; an inability to grow into things, a determina- 
tion to take them by force. Such a desire is one of 
the signs of the materialism and commercialism of the 
day. The strain to be rich and to acquire power not 
only breaks down the physique, but destroys the moral 
nature. No more striking picture of “ Americanitis” 
has been drawn than that contained in the novel which 
bears the significant title of Juggernaut, by George Cary 
Eggleston and Dolores Marbourg. This is the story 
of a clever and ambitious Western boy who pushes his 
way through college and finds his opening in life in a 
newspaper office in a young Western community. He 
prospers, and is on the point of marriage to a very 
charming girl of a good American type when the crisis 
of his life is suddenly presented to bim in the demand, 
on the part of the owner of the paper, to violate his 
conscience and support a dishonest measure, or give up 
the position he has already acquired. The young man 
makes a brief struggle and yields, thus committing 
moral suicide at the beginning of his career. Having 
deliberately committed moral suicide, he considers his 
situation with a view of making the most of the price 
for which he has sold himself. He discovers very 
soon the secret schemes of the clique of moneyed men 
whom he is now serving, and, moving in advance of 
them, presently faces them as master of the situation. 
His business sagacity immediately attracts capitalists. 
He comes to New York—having previously married — 
brings his young wife with him, is thrown into the 
society of speculators, and rapidly discovers great finan- 
cial ability of the scheming, speculative kind. The 
doors of fashionable society are opened, and the young 
couple are speedily transformed from the inexperienced 
residents of a young Western community into people 
of the world, accustomed to luxury, well-mannered, 
perfectly dressed, and keenly ambitious. Then comes 
political preferment. ‘The young journalist and finan- 
cier finds himself at an early age, by skillful political 
manipulation, in the United States Senate. His ability 
steadily expands with the opportunities which are 
afforded him, and his ambition grows with his ability. 
His devoted and beautiful wife, whom he worships in 
his way, adds immensely to the strength of his posi- 
tion by her tact, naiveté, and beauty. 

There comes a crisis in his affairs where he needs 
the support of a fellow Senator. He has exhausted 
every means, and turns suddenly to his wife, for whom 
this Senator has already shown a marked preference, 
and demands of her the sacrifice involved in securing 
this Senator’s support. At first the wife 1evolts, but 
finally yields, secures the desired support, turns upon 
her husband and, in a very dramatic scene, makes him 
understand what has happened in her own nature and 
where the responsibility lies. The story is worked out 
to its logical conclusion. The woman, having used her 
personal charm to secure a vote for her husband’s 
measure, is unable to revive her courage and self- 
respect. She sinks from one stage to another. The 
authors of “Juggernaut” have traced the influence of 
unregulated ambition and desire for money as a means 
of power in the deterioration of character. They have 
brought out in a fierce white light the inevitable moral 
ruin which this apparently respectable pursuit carries 
with it. The story is a powerful one, and, although un- 
even in parts, is well sustained. It will be read for its 
tragic pathos. The moral of it needs no emphasis ; it 
lies on the very surface of the tragedy. It is a story 
which ought to be widely read. (New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. $1.25.) 


Dr. Paul Carus, editor of the “Open Court,” has 
produced an important book entitled T’he Soul of Man: 
An Investigation of the Facts of Physiological and Experi- 
mental Psychology, with 152 illustrations aud diagrams . 
Dr. Carus is convinced that anatomy and physiology 
are the only proper pathways of knowledge to the nature 
of the soul. This is in outline what we understand to 
be his philosophy of things. There are entities or 
centers of energy which may be named atoms. These 
tend to cohere, and when they have collected they be- 
come an organism. The organisms also tend to con- 
gregate, and when they have succeeded, the result is a 

ody. The energy is manifested double, whether in 
the simpler atom or the germ. It works outwards 
in its relations to others, sal inward to preservation of 
self. When the congregation of entities or germs is 
complete, this outward working centralizes, and is man- 
ifested as life, and, in its highest condition, soul. The 
outward energizing, before so centralized as to become 
consciousness, is termed the “peripheral soul.” It is 
about the same, we understand, as sub-consciousness. 
So the soul arises from this, and is the result of the 
totality of the energies which are become united or 
organized. When this congregation of particles is dis- 
persed, the soul, as an individual entity, ceases, because 
“the central soul” cannot exist without the “ periphe- 
ral soul,” and “the peripheral soul” arises only from 
combination. The totality of all energies is back of 
the soul of the universe (sum of the consciousnesses 
in existence at any given moment ?), and is by Dr. 
Carus carefully, and after reflection, named Gop. 
It is plain to be seen that Dr. Carus is of the 
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school of Haeckel, and that his theory is in direct an- 
tagonism to spiritual philosophy. But it is nothing to 
say simply this. Tue real question is whether his 
physiological psychology is true. It cannot be dis- 
missed easily as blank materialism of the pantheistic 
school. It must be shown faulty. Were we prepared 
to do this we should be obliged to enter upon a volume 
like Dr. Carus’s. Nevertheless, a question or two may 
be asked. What brings together, first of all, these en- 
tities ? Why do they tend to congregate, and how do 
we know anything of the matter? Is not this whole 
theory, therefore, built upon an unproved hypothesis ? 
How do we know that life is only a mode of energy? — 
for surely this is implied in the monistic theory. What 
binds together sensuous impressions into the indi- 
vidual bundle of memory? What converts the blind 
energies into a will? For us it is not enough to tell 
us, Such is their law or nature—“ It is because it is ; 
it is thus because it is so,” as Fichte used to say. Why 
should scientists steal from the church the brutal thun- 
derbolt of dogmatism! True it is that psychology 
must stand at the front of any line of rational theology, 
but let that psychology take nothing for granted. 
Prove all things, hold fast to that which is true. Dr. 
Carus’s book possesses the merit of clearness and frank- 
ness ; though we utterly differ from his fundamental 
hypothesis and consequently from his superstructure, 
we willingly give testimony to the moderation and 
courtesy which characterize his attitude toward spirit- 
ual religion. (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 
$3.) 


Here are two new bits of musical literature ; neither 
of them large, but both good. Mr. Frederic J. 
Crowest’s Cherubini is a careful and sympathetic study 
of the work and the past and present position in music 
of a magnificent mind that struggled nobly against 
curiously adverse circumstances to success, achieved it, 
has left behind it many magnificent evidences of its 
lofty scholarship, and yet stands with a peculiar lone- 
liness and a relative lack of influence on the art-world 
to-day. Cherubini’s biography cannot at any time be 
made very entertaining, for it lacks broad incident and 
color. The most interesting touches of such matters 
come to it with the consideration of Napoleon’s animos- 
ity to the composer, which so long affected his recog- 
nition. Mr. Crowest has set forth the facts with literary 
taste ; and in his critical analysis of Cherubini as a 
writer for the church—one of the very greatest—the 
stage, aud the chamber, the author has done excellent 
service. Furthermore, he conveys—as one should—the 
idea of Cherubini’s personality very felicitously, and 
he writes with a genuine respect for an exceptional 
creative music mind. By the by, Vienna is to have a 
pleasure New York would have relished. Cherubini’s 
* Medea ” is to be revived at the Hof Opera for Mrs. 
Lehmann-Kalisch. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) George Bizet: sa Vie et ses Giuvres, is an ad- 
mirable little monograph and memorial, written by 
Camille Bellaigue. It deserves translation. The author 
sketches Bizet’s short life and singularly winning per- 
sonal character in a few clear touches, and then passes 
on to a little study of Bizet’s successive scores that is 
musically perceptive and picturesque as reading, par- 
ticularly as to “Djamileh,” “The Pearl Fishers,” 
“The Arlesienne” music, and that wonderful chef- 
d euvre—held as such all over the musical world— 
“Carmen.” The little volume is well worth adding to 
its proper shelf in the library of the musical. It is 
issued by the Librairie Charles Delagrave, Paris, but 
we presume is obtainable here by this time. 


Our readers have not forgotten those delightful re- 
prints from Plato which came some time ago from the 
press of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, bearing the 
title “ Socrates,” “‘ Talks with Socrates about Life,” 
and “A Day in Athens with Socrates.” The trauasla- 
tion had so much freshness and color, the selection of 
dialogues was so well made, and the book so coherent 
aud consistent in the elaboration of the idea, that a new 
and more popular atmosphere was given to some of 
the best-known peces of Plato’s writing. A third 
volume has now been added to this series, with the 
equally attractive title Talks with Athenian Youths. 
Tnis volume contains five dialogues, Charmides, Lysis, 
Laches, Euthedemus, and Thezxtetus. The aim of the 
translator and editor in this volume seems to have 
been to present a picture of the Lest Athenian youth, 
and, by surrounding the great teacher with typical 
Athenian young men, to bring into clear light the 
mental traits and physical and social characteristics of 
the best Athenian life. It would bea great gain, from 
every point of view, if such volumes as these could find 
wide reading at the hands of young men, for whom 
they possess a great natural interest. (New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.) 


Mr. Andrew Lang is at his best in the short literary 
essay where his nimble wit, keen discrimination, and 
clear pungent style secure the very highest results at- 
tainable by a writer who possesses every sort of clever- 
ness without possessing genius. In the volume which 
bears the well-chosen title Essays in Little, Mr. Lang’s 
comments on current literary topics, with occasional ex- 
cursions into the past, are full of flavor. They are pre- 
eminently the work of an accomplished man of letters, 
who has his own point of view, and who brings into the 
field of discussion the spirit of a free lance. Mr. Lang 
has written nothing better than the short essay on 
Alexandre Dumas, and, in fact, we know nothing better 
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in English on the same subject. It is a brilliant piece 
of work. In writing about Dumas, Mr. Lang was 
dealing with a writer with whom he was in thorough 
sympathy, whose work was eminently congenial to 
him, and there is, therefore, a touch of warmth, an ele- 
ment almost of affection, in this essay which are gen- 
erally absent from Mr. Lang’s work. Altogether this 
is a charming volume without being in any sense a 
great one. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1 25 ) 


A book which has a peculiar timeliness and value for 
a great number of people in this country is Power 
through Repose, by Annie Payson Call. This volume, 
which is written in a very interesting and entertaining 
style, is a moderate and judicious effort to persuade 
Americans that they are living too hard and too fast, 
and to point out specifically the aes and intellect- 
ual resulis of incessant strain. To most people the 
book has a novel suggestiveness. It makes us feel that 
we are the victims of a disease of which we were largely 
ignorant, and that there are remedies within our reach 
of which we are equally ignorant. We know of no vol- 
ume that has come from the press ina long time which, 
widely and wisely read, could accomplish so much im- 
mediate good as this little book. It is the doctrine of 
physical rest stated in untechnica! language, with 
practical suggestions. It ought to be in the hands of 
at least eight out of every ten men and women now 
living and working on this continent. (Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros. $1.) 


The two volumes of representative Jrish Tales, com- 
piled with an introduction and notes by W. B. Yeats, 
which Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have recently added 
to the series of “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” contain some 
of the best and most entertaining short story writing 
in the English language. Miss Edgeworth, John and 
Michael Banim, William Carleton, Lover, Lever, 
McGinn, and Miss Mulholland are among the contribu- 
tors, and among the stories we find such classics of 
Irish life and Irish humor as “ Castle Rackrent,” 
“Barney O’Rierdon, the Navigator,” “Paddy the 
Piper,” “Father Tom and the Pope,” and ‘“‘ The Con- 
fessions of Tom Bourke.” There is recreation, delight, 
and good, healthy mental excitement in such stories as 
these. 


We wish that we could put into the hands of every 
writer and every printer in the land a copy of Benjamin 
Drew’s Pens and Types, or Hints and Helps for Those 
who Write, Print, Read, Teach, or Learn, a new edition 
of which comes to us from Lee & Shepard, Boston 
($1.25). The book is of especial value to those who 
work with the types, containing as it does pithy and 
sensible chapters on punctuation, capitalization, proof- 
reading, etc.; but the chapter on “ Writing for the 
Press ” ought to be memorized by every young writer, 
and looked over frequently by every old writer. The 
author is a man of keen intelligence and large expe- 
rience in the matters whereof he writes, and his book 
merits the success it bas met. 


Charlotte M. Yonge’s latest story, Two Penniless 
Princesses, is a bright-colored tale of olden days where 
the lorn children of the murdered Stuart, James I. 
of Scotland, figure, and with them Charles VII. of 
France, Louis the Dauphin (later the eleventh king of 
that name), King René of Anjou, with his courts of 
love and minstrelsy, Sigismund of Austria, Jacques 
Cour of Bourges, the great merchant George Douglas, 
Drummond, and many other historic personages. Pure 
in principle, high in moral sense, and faithful to history, 
Miss Yonge’s stories are always welcome. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.) 


We thoroughly admire and enjoy Frederic May 
Holland’s life of Frederick Douglass, the Colored Orator. 
The book is written in attractive, energetic style from 
a full fund of material. The prominent place which 
for so many years “Fred Douglass” has been able to 
retain in public life testifies to the ability and singular 
importance of the man. He was a factor of national 
history for over a quarter of a century, so that Mr. 
Holland’s work comes to have something more than 
the significance of a biography. It is a chapter in an 
important period of our history. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. $150.) 


The latest volume of the Great Artists Series 
which has reached us deals with The Landscape and 
Pastoral Painters of Holland—Ruisdael, Hobbema, 
Cuijp, Potter; by Frank Cundall (New York: Serib- 
ner & Welford). It is carefully compiled and very 
complete in its biographical and historical details, and 
in addition copiously illustrated with heliotype repro- 
ductions direct from the paintings, together with fac- 
similes of drawings and with woodcuts. ($1.25.) 


In The Church in the Valley, by Elizabeth Har- 
court Mitchell, an amateur antiquarian is supposed to 
fall asleep and dream over some nine centuries of the 
history of an old church whose mixed styles of archi- 
tecture had attracted his interest. Incidentally it is 
also a blast against disestablishment and disendowment 
of the English Charch. It is suitable for Sunday- 
school and parish libraries. (New York: E. & J. B. 
Young & Co.) 


Bishop Lightfoot’s Sermons Preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral have just come from the press of the Mac- 
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millans. It is not too much to say that these sermons 
are brilliant, and that in the best way, for they are fresh 
in thought, keen in human insight, and strong in force- 
fulness of diction. ($1.75.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Miss Alice M. Bacon, a daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, has written a work on “ Japanese Girls 
and Women,” which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will pub- 
lish in a few days. 

—A new and cheaper edition of Mr. Walter Pater’s 
famous novel, “ Marius the Epicurean,” has just been 
issued by the Macmillans, of this city. It is a book 
which ought to be in the library of every student of 
philosophy, religion, and comparative history, and, in 
a way, may almost be said to be already a classic. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons will bring out a new edi- 
tion of Jacob A. Riis’s “ How the Other Half Lives,” 
of which we have spoken more than once in high com- 
mendation, containing all the original matter, but to 
be sold at one-half the price of the first. This will 
bring it within the reach of a still larger number of 
readers. 

—Miss Kate Mason Rowland has written an elabo- 
rate life of George Mason, of Virginia, who was the 
author of the Virginia Declaration of Rights and Con- 
stitution, one of the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States, and a man of foremost position and 
influence in Revolutionary days. This work is to be 
published in two volumes at $8 per set, and may be 
secured by addressing Miss Rowland, at 11 East Frank- 
lin Street, Baltimore, Md. 

—The Putnams have nearly ready the first volume 
of the Talleyrand-memoirs. It will be issued with four 
portraits and a few pages of manuscript in facsimile. 
An extended paper on Talleyrand by the Duc de Bro- 
glic will be printed asa preface. Whitelaw Reid’s 

riefer paper—a summary of facts in Talleyrand’s life, 
with liberal quotations from other writers—will be 
added. The work is to be completed in five volumes, 
and the second will be ready soon after the first. 

—The resignation of the editorship of the “Forum” 
by Mr. Lorettus S. Metcalf is an event of consequence 
to all who are interested in our periodical literature. 
As the working editor of the “North American Review” 
for a number of years before 1886, Mr. Metcalf filled 
one of those places where the hardest kind of hard 
work is done by a man of whom the general public 
never hears, and to whom consequently it awards none 
of the credit which is his due. hen the “Forum” was 
started, five years ago, Mr. Metcalf became editor in 
name as well as in fact, and the enviable character 
which that periodical has secured is due solely to his 
ability, jadgment, and taste. Mr. Metcalf’s successor 
is Mr. Walter H. Page, who has been for some time 
the business manager of the monthly and thus closely 
associated with its editor. Mr. Page is a newspaper 
man of long experience, who has for years been in- 
terested in the study of the great problems of the day. 
He is a writer of ability re force, who has occasion- 
re contributed to the columns of The Christian Union, 
and a man of active and fertile mind. The regret 
which must be felt at Mr. Metcalf’s retirement will 
thus be tempered with satisfaction that his successor 
is so well fitted for the difficult task which he as- 
sumes. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 

Plummer, Rev. Alfred, D.D. St. James and St. Jude. 

(The Expositor’s Bible.) $1.50. 

ARNOLD & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Genung, John F. ‘The Epic of the Inner Life. $1.25. 
Tincker, Mary Agnes. Two Coronets. 50 cts. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. 
Muzzy, Alice M. Bennie Winklefield. 75 cts. 
THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
Marx, Karl. Capital. In Four Parts. 30 cts. each. 
Mill, John Stuart. Socialism. 25 cts. 
ae. J. E. Thorold. Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 
cts. 
JOHN IRELAND, NEW YORK. 
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1.25. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
Daniels, Cora Linn. Sardia. 50 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Liddon, H. P., D.D. Passiontide Sermons. $2. 
Loraine, Nevison. The Battle of Belief. $1.75. 
D. LOTHROP CO., NEW YORK. 
Diniz, Julio. The Fidalgos of Casa Mourisca. Translated 
by Roxana L. Dabney. $1.50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Pater, Walter. Marius the pelentede. $2.25. ; 
Lumley, Rey. J. Rawson, D.D. First Book of Kings. 30 
cts. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. : 
Dunbar, Charles F. Chapters on the Theory and History 
of Banking. $1.25. 
Sherman, Porter, M.A. A Tariff Primer. 25 cts. 
Taylor, Belle Gray. The Sardonyx Seal. $1.50. 
Irish Stories. 2 vols. $2. 
EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., NEW YORK. 
Ritter, Dr. Frédéric Louis. Music in its Relation to Intel- 
lectual Life. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Briggs, L. B. R. Original Charades. $1. | 
Leland, Charles G. A Manual of Wood Carving. $1.75. 
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‘eter will endeavor to answer any 
Sm ain puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But 
Lakes these conditions : 


The full name and address of the in- 
oie rind pean each question—not for 
publication, but for identification. 

2d, Always give the number of the paragraph 
in ede to questions and answers previously 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use his discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or through the mail. : 

bth. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get ~ — f= gabe een 
if he d { possess tt himself. In ordina' 
Be twill take from three to four weeks to 
meh. Nebedy mut expect Uncle Peter to be 
omnisctent.] 





397. Is there anything that would prevent 
the hair of a young woman twenty-five years 
of age from turning gray ? pe: 

Premature gray hair indicates that 
something is wrong with the general 
health. The gray hair of elderly people 
is caused by the diminishing of the secre- 
tions which nourish the hair, and can 
often be checked by supplying tonics ex- 
ternally. But tonics should never be 
used that are not recommended by the 
family physician, to whom it is better 
always to go with questions concerning 
the health and physical well-being, no 
matter how trivial. 





381. Is Munson’s Phonography considered 
as legible as Pitman’s, and which is con- 
sidered the best ? iS, L. 

389. How long does one have to study to 
gain a thorough knowledge of stenography 
and typewriting? Is the former difficult to 
learn, and is there so much competition in 
that branch of work that it would be better 
to devote one’s time to something else? Is 
there any method or book that can be bought 
to teach me to punctuate properly without 
studying or reviewing a Grammar? 

‘* Words and Their Uses ”’ of any help to one 
who writes a good deal? What is the best 
kind of a typewriter ? A. A. W. 

400. Is it possible for a person of ordinary 
ability to learn shorthand at home well 
enough to obtain a position? If so, with 
diligent application, how long would it take, 
and what method would you purses ? 


Letters like these frequently come 
asking questions about the study of sten- 
ography. There are several well-known 
and reliable systems, of which, probably, 
Pitman’s, Munson’s, and Graham’s may 
be considered the chief. Pitman’s is 
considered more legible than Munson’s, 
because it contains fewer arbitrary signs 
for words, called “ word signs.” A year’s 
study at home, with practice in writing 
from dictation, will enable a student of 
good intelligence to make a practical use of 
stenography. Typewriting can be learned 
in six months. I should advise no one to 
attempt to become a stenographer who is 
not agood speller and who has not complet- 
eda course ina grammar school. There 
is great competition, but the use of 
shorthand is stiil extending, aud there is 
always a demand for eompetent stenog- 
raphers. Wilson’s “English Punctua- 
tion” is an excellent book, and covers 
the entire subject. “ Words and Their 
Uses” has already been recommended 
in Uncle Peter’s Chair for November 
20. It is impossible to say which is the 
best typewriter. Each one has some 
special point of superiority. The Rem- 
ington, Hammond, Caligraph, Yost, and 
Smith Premier are all machines 
and are widely used. The Christian 
Union uses three Remington machines. 





266. Please tell me howI can best learn 
to illustrate for books and magazines. 
Ruts W. 


The best, and in fact the only, way to 
learn to illustrate is to study at an art 
school. The Institute for Artist Artisans, 
140 West Twenty-third St., the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, 143 East Twenty-third St., 
the Metropolitan Museum Art Schools, 
corner Third Avenue and Forty-ninth St, 
the Cooper Union, Third Avenue, New 
York City, and the Pratt Institute, 
Ryerson St., Brooklyn, are all good 
schools, H. C. Edwards and H. M. 
Eaton have a school at 80 Washington 
Square, New York City, where the 
specially teach illustrative drawing. It 
would be well for you to write to these 
addresses for circulars, 





A FAMILY PAPER. 


340. (a) Can you give me any information 
about the air boat that was to run by electric- 
ity, and go from St. Louis to New York in one 
day? (b) My father keeps a dry-goods store, 
and put some embroidery in the window. 

here was some Turkey red in the window, 
and the red stained the embroidery. What 
would take it out? We have tried hot and 
cold water, soap and oxalic acid. 

Joun P. Daviss. 


(a) Such an air boat undoubtedly ex- 
ists, but only, I am sorry to say, in the 
imagination of the newspaper reporter 
who invented the description of it. A 
vestibuled railway train is the best and 
quickest conveyance yet invented in 
which to travel between St. Louis and 
New York. (+) I have asked several 
people about the red stain in your white 
embroidery. One recommended wash- 
ing in salt water, another thought that 
lemon juice would take out the color, and 
others said that nothing would remove it. 
At last some one who had had long ex- 
perience in dyeing and cleaning told me 
that when warm weather came the em- 
broidery should be washed and {aid on 
the grass in the sun every day for two 
weeks or longer, and that a similar stain 
had been removed after three months’ 
bleaching. 





337. Will you please inform me what por- 
trait of George Washington is considered the 
best. My class wishes to purchase one of 
him taken when he was President or about 
that age. K. O. D. 


Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washing- 
ton is one of the most famous of histori- 
cal portraits. There is a fine line en- 
graving of it by W. E. Marshall, size 
without margin eleven by thirteen inches, 
price ten dollars. There is also a life-size 
etching of the portrait done by Lefort of 
Paris, size without margin twenty-five by 
twenty-one inches, price twelve dollars. 
Thase two may be obtained of Frederick 
Keppel & Co., 20 East Sixteenth St., 
New York City. 





336. Will you please tell me the senoning 
of Emerson’s poem entitled ** Brahma” an 
what he means by the *‘ Sacred sae” ? 


It is not easy, in a few lines, to explain 
an idea so difficult to grasp as that which 
Emerson endeavored to express in the 
poem entitled “ Brahma.” He was en- 
deavoring to state, no doubt, the panthe- 
istic conception of the universe, which 
presupposes one universal life, of which 
all tuings partake, so that behind all 
actions and phenomena there is one uni- 
versal mind. Emerson gave utterance to 
this poetical idea, which he probably held 
as a form of poetical expression rather 
than as a dogmatic statement of fact, in 
many other poems, and in his essays. 





353. What do you think of the habit of 
keeping a diary ? F. Wi-B. 

The keeping of a diary, as contrasted 
with the writing of a journal, is a useful 
practice for anybody. To have a simple 
record of times, places, and events, to 
which to refer is often of great service ; 
but I do not think that a person of nat- 
urally introspective temperament is wise 
in writing down thoughts and moods with 
any particularity. Such a person easily 
becomes morbid. The value of keeping 
a journal of opinions and ideas instead of 
a daily record of events in the shape of a 
diary depends upon the person. There 
is no general rule, 





220. Can you recommend some book on psy- 
chology to a girl of fitteen who knows noth- 
ing about the subject, but whose ambition is 
to know a great deal ? ye 


It seems to me that it would be a mis- 
take for a girl of fifteen to take up the 
study of psychology. I think that study 
belongs to amore mature age. It would 
be better to take up a thorough study of 
English literature, letting the taste for 
psychology naturally be developed in 
such acourse. There is, however, a good 
elementary book on psychology by Dr. 
Steele, of Wilbraham Academy, I be- 
lieve. 





192, Will you tell me, in their order, the ten 
largest cities of the United States and their 
population ? mW. Di 


The following, I am informed by com- 
petent authority, are the figures on the 
population of cities which are about to be 
published by the Census Department : 


New York City, 1,515,301; Chicago, 
Ill, 1,099,850; Philadelphia, Penn., 
1,046,964; Brooklyn, N. Y., 806,343; 
St. Lonis, Mo., 451,770; Boston, Mass., 
448,477 ; Baltimore, Md., 434439; San 
Francisco, Cal., 298,997 ; Cincinnati, O, 
296,908 ; Cleveland, O., 261,353. 





352. Would you kindly give me some infor- 
mation about the early history of Henry M. 
Stanley ? GoW? 


Consult a life of Stanley, published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, price 40 
cents, and the “Life, Works, etc., of 
Stanley,” published by J. B. Lippincott, 
of Philadelphia ; price, $3. 





320. Would you advise a girl who expects 
to teach for a living to take a classical course 
in college, or would you think that German 
or some modern language had better be sub- 
stituted for Greek ? have talked with 
many people about this. Some tell me to 
take Greek, and others say that it would be a 
waste of time. nna B. T 


I should advise a girl who expects to 
teach for a living to substitute the mod- 
ern languages for Greek. There is a 
strong tendency, which is not likely to be 
counteracted, to drop Greek from re- 
quired examinations either for entrance 
to or graduation from college. <A 
thorough knowledge of German and 
French would be more valuable to the 
great mass of teachers than a knowledge 
of Greek. I would by all means, how- 
ever, advise such a girl, if she can possi- 
bly arrange it, to take a college course. 
It is becoming more and more difficult 
for girls to get good positions as teachers 
without college diplomas. 








Correspondence. 





THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

It seems to me that some of Mr. Shear- 
man’s statements in his recent letter 
to you predicate a misunderstanding of 
the farmers’ movement, or a desire for 
a roundly turned sentence, when he says : 
“ The Farmers’ Alliance and the millions 
of voters who have control distinctly 
want a dollar which shall cost them only 
seventy-five cents.” 

My friend the banker, who delights in 
twelve per cent. interest, insists that 
money never was so plenty, that gold is 
the standard of all values My neighbor 
who was compelled to haul his corn six 
miles and take sixteen cents per bushel 
for it, the product of whose labor, ac- 
cording to the banker’s standard, includ- 
ing use of team and tools and his own 
labor for the year, was less than one 
dollar for each working day, and, if 
compelled by emergency to borrow a few 
dollars, is forced to pay twelve per cent. 
interest in advance, naturally concludes 
that money is scarce. 

There is no denying the fact that farm- 
ing, in spite of our boasted prosperity, our 
“great plethora of money,” is not, nor 
has not been profitable for several years. 
I see no immediate relief under the pres- 
ent condition of affairs ; the way is tedious 
and long, involving about the same length 
of time to readjust matters as it took to 
bring about the present condition. I do 
not share in the sentiment that therefore 
“farming has gone to the dogs.” But, 
if forced by capital to accept the present 
condition of affairs, there must result con- 
siderable friction, not a little strife, and 
serious loss to capital itself—more than 
the occasion justifies. 

Let me illustrate. The township in 
which this is written comprises 176 square 
miles of agricultural lands ; the uplands 
best suited to grazing, the bottom lands 
to corn-growing. Since the “hard 
times ” began, five years ago, a vigorous 
retrenchment has set in: no new houses, 
no new barns, no improvements of any 
kind, unless absolutely necessary. 

What is the result ? 

In the county seat, which depends solely 
for its support upon the farmers, the result 
is plainly visible. Merchants, mechanics, 
professional men, and laborers are leav- 
ing as fast as opportunity offers. Popu- 
lation has decreased from 500 to 800 
within the last five years. 

What is true of this town is true in 

reater or less degree of every town in 
the agricultural portions of the West, 
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Formerly I used to keep at least one 
team shod. I haven’t paid a shoeing bill 
during the last five years. 

Formerly my neighbors put their teams 
in the livery stable, and went to the hotel 
to dinner. Now they take their horse 
feed with them and feed in the hind end 
of their wagon ; go into the court-house 
park and eat their dinner brought from 
home. I have seen chain harnesses at- 
tached to good teams and “ top buggies ” 
in the busy season of the year. Does 
this look like “distinctly wanting sev- 
enty-five-cent dollars”? 

All that is asked is that the dollar and 
the products of the farm shall bear a just 
relation to each other based upon the in- 
trinsic value of each. 

We have heard it so often said, that it 
has been accepted without question, that 
the age of the family loom and the tallow 
candle were forever past; but there are 
people to-day who are making their own 
cloth and burning tallow candles—using 
tallow because it is worth but two cents 
per pound, while coal oil is worth twenty- 
five cents per gallon, and it takes money 
to get the coal oil. 

ith a rigid economy pervading 
throughout the agricultural districts ;with 
“no new improvements” as a watchword, 
thereby forcing the mechanics to go to 
the cities for work ; with the demand for 
all manufactured products reduced to a 
minimum, it seems to me that no great 
amount of reasoning power is necessary to 
see that capital must bear its share of the 
burdens incident to the present condition 
of affairs. 

Now a word in regard to Western 
mortgages, and I am done. 

Western mortgages may be divided 
into three classes : 

First : Mortgages given on good, well- 
improved farms under competent man- 
agement, with a security ranging from 
three to five times the amount of the loan. 
This class of mortgaged property will 
never become the property of the loan 
companies, for the reason that a good 
farm can always find a purchaser, and, 
if “ worse comes to worst,” the farmer 
can sell and protect himself. 

Second: This class of loans is by far 
the largest, and in Kansas is made up 
largely of people from the East who 
bought speculators’ lands or pre-empted 
lands not very desirable according to the 
ideas of the old settlers, who have in- 
vested all their own funds, and in many 
instances alli they could borrow, in a futile 
attempt to prove their faith in Kansas 
uplands and make a home. The marked 
decline in the value of farm products, and 
consequently farms, leaves this class of 
mortgageors in a very trying situatioa— 
not improved by some of the proposed 
legislation or by the attitude of the aver- 
age loan company. 

Of this class, if the loan companies 
persist in their threats not to renew loans, 
the loan companies will become the 
owners of all the least desirable lands, 
and the mortgageors will be stripped of 
all they put into their farms—both time 
and money. 

Third: For this class I have neither 
excuse nor sympathy. The cupidity of 
three parties was necessary for the per- 
fection of a loan of this class. First, a 
desire for an exorbitant rate of interest 
on the part of the mortgagee. Second, 
an adventurer who never expected to re- 
deem the security, and in many instances 
took no pains to conceal his intentions. 
And, third, an unprincipled loan agent 
who became a party to the transaction 
for a large commission. This class of 
lands were in some instances mortgaged 
for from two to three times the first cost, 
the borrower only remaining long enough 
to get possession of the difference be- 
tween the two transactions, when he 
sought “ pastures fresh.” 

Who is responsible for this class of 
loans? Is the Farmers’ Alliance? Are 
the actual farmers? when, if they had 
any interest in this class of lands, it was 
to have them remain open to run a few 
old cows on. 

Over one hundred of this class of loans 
have been foreclosed (?) during the last 
year in Greenwood County. Gentlemen, 
the property is yours; you have paid 
well for it. But please don’t charge the 
Farmers’ Alliance with trying to get 
these lands away from you with “ dollars 
worth only seventy-five cents.” 

A WESTERN GRANGER, 

Maps Lovage, Kansas, 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

You lately made some comments, mild 
enough certainly, on the enormous ex- 
penditure for pensions, and expressed a 
fear that the claim agents had through 
their blandishments prevailed upon great 
numbers of soldiers, not entitled, to file 
their claims and had succeeded in placing 
them upon the rolls. Now, I confess that 
Iam not fond of claim agents. To be 
sure, the great and good men who have 
administered the Pension Bureau for the 
last ten or twelve years, General Black 
excepted, have all, upon their retirement, 
gone into the claim business. The last 
two Commissioners, indeed, were in the 
business before their appointment, and 
General Raum, if no longer interested in 
it, is represented by one of his sons. 

Nevertheless, the responsibility for the 
monstrous abuses of the pension laws 
does not rest upon the claim agents. That 
they would many of them swindle the 
Government and the claimant with strict 
impartiality is doubtless true, but their 
opportunities are very limited. They 
are required to submit to the Bureau 
copies of the circulars which they send 
out, and it is exceedingly rare, I think, 
that the rights of claimants have been 
misrepresented. ‘They have, indeed, as- 
sured the soldiers that they could about 
all get pensions, and they have made 
their word good. 

The person upon whom the blame for 
this whole wretched business primarily 
lies is the politician. Year after year, in 
Congress and out, he has proclaimed that 
every person remotely connected with the 
Union army, whether in actual service or 
not, whether disabled by the service or not 
disabled at all, ought to draw a pension. 
Now, we must recognize the fact that 
soldiers are ordinary men, certainly not 
better than the average of the commu- 
nity from which they weredrawn. What 
could we expect of such an appeal to 
their cupidity ? 

But, whoever is responsible for the 
vicious public sentiment, it is the Pension 
Bureau that must answer for the allow- 
ance of fraudulent claims. It could not 
keep them from being filed, but it was a 
sacred duty, owed to the entire people, 
not to pass them without adequate proof. 
This is precisely what it has failed to do. 
Indeed, I may affirm safely that for the 
last ten or twelve years not one claim in 
ten (excepting, of course those under the 
Act of June 27, 1890, in which no proof 
is contemplated) has rested on such proof 
as would satisfy an average jury. I will 
go further, and say that not one claim in 
twenty, or even in fifty, would have been 
established against any other party than 
the Government. But the Pension 
Bureau has been virtually in the hands of 
the G. A. R., who have worked it for all 
it was worth. The outcome of the whole 
matter is the utter debauch of the public 
conscience and the substitution of a sickly 
sentiment so far as peusions are concerned. 
To rob the Treasury in the name of hu- 
manity is now patriotism. 

The purpose of the politician is 
evident. The one great party thought 
it necessary to retain the soldier vote 
and to purchase it, as the Roman Em- 
perors bought the good will of the army, 
with ever-increasing dovatives. The 
other party at the outset was in no 
position to resist this. But when it re- 
gained in a measure its old prestige and 
influence, instead of insisting that pen- 
sions should only be granted for disabil- 
ities actually growing out of the service 
and fairly established by proof, it under- 
took to detach the soldier vote by hold- 
ing out still greater inducements than 
their opponents and posing as the most 
devoted admirers and servants of the 
soldier. It is only another instance of 
class legislation, but, in my opinion, the 
most scandalous and indefensible of all. 
In carrying it out frauds have been per- 
ae by the side of which the Credit 


obilier is not worth mentioning. *** 








THE CHURCH WITHOUT A 
BISHOP. 


We have received several replies to the 
question of one of our correspondents 
regarding the poem the title of which we 
give above. It was written, some of the 
replies state, by the Rey. C. H. Hall, of 
New York, who, in or about 1844, was 
a Secretary of the American Home Mis- 


sionary Society. We give the words 
below, prefacing the poem with the fol- 
lowing interesting anecdote kindly sent 
us by a valued correspondent : 


It was the habit of the New England 
Society of New York to engage an ‘‘ eloquent 
orator ”’ to speak to them as a society on the 
afternoon of their famous anniversary, and 
then to meet later for their dinner, when 
various speakers should further glorify New 
England. In the year 1843 the Hon. Rufus 

hoate was the chosen orator. The dinner 
was at the Astor House, the address in the 
then Broadway Tabernacle, a few blocks 
further up and on the east side, the entrance 
being between two shops or warehouses, and 
the audience-room, which was large, away 
from the noise and turmoil of the street. 
crowded and thoroughly sympathetic audi- 
ence listened to Mr. Choate’s eloquent ad- 
dress. Finally came the climax : 

‘There was a State without king or 
nobles ; there was a Church without a bishop; 
there was a people governed by grave magis- 
trates whom it had selected, and equal laws 
which it had framed.” 

Here the audience could be restrained no 
longer, and there burst forth a perfect storm 
and fury of applause. As it subsided Mr. 
Choate attempted to go on, and again the 
storm burst forth, and then finally he closed 
his speech amidst the utmost excitement. 

Then he had time to learn the cause of 
such an outburst of enthusiasm. Some form 
of ecclesiastical court was then or had been 
in session, and a certain bishop was on trial 
for grave offenses. Perhaps reporters are 
less enterprising or had less imagination than 
now, and there was very little information 
for the curious. It was the reference to 
Bishops as ruling powers that brought down 
the house. ‘And Mr. Choate, being a Bos- 
ton man, was not so deeply interested in a 
local, New York question. 

A few days later this little poem appeared 
in the New York papers, and was afterwards 
set to music and sung with enthusiasm : 


THE PILGRIMS’ LEGACY. 


The Mayflower on New England’s coast 
has furled her tattered sail, 

As thro’ her chafed and moaning shrouds De- 
cember’s breezes wail, 

Yet on that icy deck behold a meek yet 
dauntless band, 

Who for the right to worship God have left 
their native land ; 

And to this dreary wilderness this glorious 
boon they bring, 

** A Church without a bishop, a State without 
a king.” 


Those daring men, those gentle wives—say 
wherefore do they come ? 

Why rend they all the tender ties of kindred 
and of home ? 

’Tis heaven assigns their noble work, man’s 
spirit to unbind. 

They come not for themselves alone—they 
come for all mankind ; 

And to the Empire of the West this glorious 
boon they bring : 

** A Church without a bishop —a State without 
a king.” 


Then, Prince and Prelate, hope no more to 
bind them to your sway, 

Devotion’s fire inflames their hearts and free- 

dom points their way, . 

And, in their brave hearts’ estimate, ’twere 
better not to be 

Than quail beneath a despot, where the soul 
can not be free! 

And therefore, o’er the wintry wave, those 
exiles come to bring : 
**A Church without a bishop —a State with- 

out a king.” 


And still their spirit, in their sons, with free- 
dom walks abroad. 

The Bible is our only creed,—our only mon- 
arch, God. 4 

The hand is raised, the word is spoke, the 
solemn pledge is given, . 

And boldly on our banner floats, in the free 
air of heaven, 

The motto of our sainted sires, and loud we 


make it 5 : 
“A Church without a bishop—a State with- 
out a king.” 








Of Stepniak, as he appeared at a re- 
cent lecture in NewYork giving his experi- 
ences with Nihilism, a reporter of the 
“ Tribune ” drew this pen-portrait : “ A 
singular, bizarre specimen of manhood he 
looked, facing the tiers and rows of 
conventionally dressed and conventional- 
looking auditors. His hair stands up 
in a fuzzy shock above an ample ex- 
panse of forehead, and his features, 
marked as they are, are dwarfed by his 
shaggy beard. He is not of uncommon 
stature, but is stoutly and’ strongly built 
—a ‘big fellow.’ He wore a compromise 
evening dress—open waistcoat, gleaming 
shirt-front, black tie, low collar, but a 
frock coat instead of the usual ‘ swallow- 
tail.” He has a powerful voice, and his 
knowledge of the words of the English 
language seems to be p: rfect, though the 
pronunciation of the: costs him some 
effort. He has a marvelous memory, 
and did not at any time help himself by 
notes.” 
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GOSPEL OF THE REVELATION. 1l2mo, 
$1.75. 
THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. 18mo. 
$1.25. 


THE HISTORIC FAITH. 12mo. $1.75. 
EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 8vo. $3.50. 
REVELATION OF THE FATHER. 12mo. 
$1.50. 

CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 1l2mo. $1.50. 

THOUGHTS ON REVELATION AND 
LIFE. 12mo. $1.75. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
12mo. $1.50. . 


Just Published, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Outlines of Psychology. 


By Haratp Hérrpine, Professor at the 
University of Copenhagen ‘Translated 
by Mary E. Lowndes. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Contents: Subject and Method of Psy- 
chology—Mind and body—The Conscious and 
the Unconscious—Classification of the Psy- 
chological Elements—The Psychology of Cog- 
nition—The Psychology of Feeling—The 

Psychology of the Will. 


New and cheaper Edition. $2.25. 
Marius, the Epicurean; His 
Sensations and Ideas. 


By Watter H. Pater, M.A., author of 
‘* Appreciations,’ &c., Fellow of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. 12mo, $2.25. 


The fact is that ‘* Marius the Epicurean ” is a book 
to read and reread, ... Enough has been said to 
on those 0 =e aos to Cn moc mesa = peo 
what unusual matter for appreciatio: 
within reach.— Pali Mali Gazette. ihn wileaed 


New Book by the Right Hon. John Morley, 


12mo. 


Studies in Literature. 


By JoHN Mortry. Globe 8vo. $1.50. 
All is written in that forcible manner that has 


Made the name of the author famous.—Bosion 
Traveller. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, - - New York. 





JUST OUT. 


Dangers of the Apostolic Age. 
By the Rt. Rev. JAmzEs Moorxovss, D.D., 
Bishop of Manchester. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


Three courses of Lectures on the ‘@: 
Lapse,”’ the ** Colossian Heresy,”’ and the ** aoe 
Apostasy.” The lectures were written in the hope 
ot giving to those who have neither access to many 

ooks nur much time for study, as vivid a picture as 
gone be drawn of the great struggles which, in the 
i <tc Age, arose out of the approach of these 


Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. 
By W. CuarK Russet, author of “ The 
Wreck of Grosvenor,” ete. With 27 illus- 
—— by Gorpon Browne. 12mo, cloth, 
1.25. 
Will be 
power, intonse iaterest end waedee a hed, f0F ite 


Men with a Mission. 


A Handy Series of well-written popular 
lographies of famous Englishmen and 
Americans whose lives were full of action, 
Edited by Jamxs J. Extis. Each volume 
is well printed and neatly bound. 50c, each. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, 

WILLIAM TYNDALL 

mite HUeH LATIMER 

aan s followed by Lincoln, Howard, Livingstone, 


““* For sale at all bookstores, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 
2 & 3 Bible House, New York, 
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BEGIN IN THE 


APRIL NUMBER OF 
Scribner's Magazine 


WITH A PAPER ENTITLED 


“QCEAN PASSENGER TRAVEL,” by Jonn H. Govutp, beautifully illustrated 
by Zogbaum, Bacher, Woodward, Pérard, and others. The history of ocean travel, its 
increase in volume, the luxuries of a modern steamer, stocking the larder, observances on 
the various lines, the steerage, etc., are among the topics of this entertaining paper. 

Articles of TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE are represented in this issue by 
Mr. A. J. Mounteney-Jephson’s second paper on his perilous journey to relieve 
Captain Nelson at Starvation Camp; Robert Gordon Buttler’s account of the 
Cruise of the U. S. Steamer Thetis to the Arctic regions ; and Birge Harrison’s de- 
scription of a Kangaroo hunt—a sport now almost as rare in Australia as a buffalo hunt 
on the Plains. 

Of CURRENT INTEREST are Mr. Herbert Welsh’s article clearly setting forth 
the cause of the recent Dakota Indian Outbreak; Willard Parsons’ paper on the 
“Fresh Air Fund,” which he originated. The first of living Spanish poets, “ Gaspar 
Nuiiez de Arce,” is the subject of another article. Prof. Dwight, of Harvard Medical 
School, discusses “* What is Right-Handedness ?” 


Price, 25 Cents; $3.co a year. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broapway, New York. 


SOME EASTER BOOKS. 


THE DAY’S MESSAGE. 
A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for each day in the year. Chosen by Busan Cootimpex. 16mo, 
green cloth, price $1.(0; white, full gilt, price $1.25. 
The busy days of life are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading of one compact 
little sentence of wisdom.or comfort, and one bit of true poetry. 
DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
Selections for every Day in the Year. Selected by the Editor of Quiet Hours.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 
white cloth, gilt, $1.25 3 TnOTOCeO, padded, $3.00; calf, padded, $3.50. 
QUIET HOURS. 
A Collection of Poems. 16mo, cloth, $1.50; morocco, padded, $3.50; calf, padded, $4.00. 


WISDOM SERIES. 
1smo, flexible cover, white cloth, red edges, each 50 cents. 


Selections from the Apocrypha. 
The Wisdom of Jesus; or, Ecclesiasticus. 
Selections from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
Selections from the Imitation of Christ. 
Selections from Epictetus. 
Selections from Fenelon, 








SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. 
Poems selected by the Editor of ** Quiet Hours.’’ First and Second Series. 
series in one, 75 cents; limp moroccu or calf, $2.50. 

IN HIS NAME. 


Illustrated. By Rev. E. E. Hare. A new and cheaper edition of this beautiful story, includin 
the illustrations contained in the larger edition. One volume, l6mo, cloth. Uniform wit 
Times One,’’ ** The Man Without a Country,” etc. $1.25. 


Those in search of Easter Gifts will find these books in neat white bindings par- 
ticularly suited to the occasion. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS. BOSTON. 
SS. SuptS., Please Note ASK YOUR (Boston Linen 


Boston Bond 
‘* | HAVE just gotten up a complete service DEALER FOR ( 


»° Bunker Hill 
Sor Eevee pe New J ee ae i Fine Writing Paper and Envelopes. 
ons of pe sauue Week rar ha orate These papers esa taken the lead for society, 
plete a service of song ean be selected for foreign, and every-day correspondence, on ac- 
special occasions.’ — Francis B. Reeves, Supt. | 2%" of their excellent quality and reasonable 
8s. 8 Wake field in ania, price. If your dealer does not keep them, and 
Phila’, Pa : rs *| will not get them for you, send us your address, 

“9 ° ements and we will forward you our complete samples. 
‘*TuEr hymns you have selected for the 


Supt. with singular appropriateness to go} Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, 
with the International ms take off a/ 49 and 51 Franklin St , Boston, Mass 


burden. The difficult problem when prepar- 


ing for a service, ‘What shall we sing to- 
For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


day ?’ is solved.”"— Kiliaen Van Rensselacr, 
Baling Elder and Supt. S. S., Park Pres. 
» 2 
An extract of pure, fresh cow’s milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook: 


Ch., 
Send to the Century Co., 33 East 17th St., 

ing. A meal is tnatantly prepared. by dissolving » 

portion in water. 


ew York, for vest-pocket book of Golden 
Texts and Lessons for 1891-92, also new 
pamphlet of specimen pages of ‘* Laudes 
Domini for the Sunday-School,”’ Free. 
THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 
It will with the most delicate stomach. Il 
makes « highly outritious and pleasant drink. Sam- 
ple sent F E, also Manual of Dietetics. Apply to 


18mo, each, 50 cents. Two 


all of 
“Ten 














A NY ONE answering an advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Advertis- 
er and Publieher by stating that the adver- 


X 








K 
| 
tisement was seen in The Christian Union. MALTED MILK OO., Racine, Wis. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y., 


HAVE 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Memoirs of 
Talleyrand. 


Edited, with copious ¢xplanatcry notes, by the 
DUC DE BROGLIE. 
Vouume I., octavo, with four portraits and 
facsimiles of manuscript, $2.50. 

The work is to be complete in five volumes, 
The volumes will be sold separately. Vol- 
ume I. ineludes an Introduction by the Hon. 


Whitelaw Reid, and the General Preface by 
the Due de Broglie. 

The Memoirs in this volume comprise: 
Part I.—The Years Preceding the Revolu- 
tion, 1754-1791. Part I1.—The Due d’Or 
léans. Part III.—The Convention; The Di- 
rectory ; The Consulate ; The Early Years of 
the Empire, 1791-1808. Part IV.- Spanish 
Affairs, 1807. Part V.—The Erfurt I[nter- 
view, 1808. . 

Talleyrand’s long diplomatic career, his 
eventful life, his unique character, his ex- 
ceptionally incisive and powerful intellect, 
and his keenly satirical analysis of the men 
with whom he had to do, render it probable 
that his long-expected Memoirs will be one 
of the most noteworthy books of the century. 

is remarkable utterances upon America, 
and the probability of some new light being 
thrown by him on the character of } apoleon, 
will give a special interest to certain por- 
tions of the Diary. 


The second volume will follow next week. 
(Full descriptive Prospectus sent on appli- 
cation.) 





PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
The Speculator. A Portrait of 


aContemporary American. By CLINTON 
Ross, author of ** The Gallery of a Ran- 
dom Collector,” ete. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


The Physical Diagnosis of 
the Diseases of the Heart and 
Lungs and Thoracic Aneurism. By 
D. M. Cammann, B.A. Oxon., M.D., 
attending physician in class of heart and 
lungs, Demilt Dispensary, ete. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

Drinking-Water and Ice Sup- 
plies, and their Relations to 
Health and Disease. By T. M. 
PruppEn, M.D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated. 
75 cents. 

By the same author, uniform with the 
above: 


The Story of the Bacteria. 


* Divesting the subject of all technical language, 
the author has explained the mysteries of the bac- 
teria in such a manner as to be understood by the 
moat casual reader.’’— Boston Tribune, 


Dust and Its Dangers. 

“* It is in one sense an alarmist book, but it alarms 
in a proper direction, and performs a service that 
cannot ba over-valued. . .. The book is to be warm- 


commended, and should attract general atten- 
tion.’’— Boston Gazette. 


Hes. List of Spring Announcements sent on applica- 
‘ion. 


The Columbian 


CYCLOPEDIA 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language and a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge in one; 32 vol- 
umes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 
illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, 
$25.00 ; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. 
Specimen pages free; sample volume re- 
turnable, and money refunded. 


A GREAT OFFER. 
OO cash and a further payment 


e of $20.00 in 16 installments of 
$1.25 each will secure immediately, by express, 
volumes 1 to 16, in cloth binding, the remain- 
ing volumes being delivered as the installments 
are paid; or a first payment of $8.00 and 16 in- 
stallments of $1.50 each will secure the same in 
half-Morocco binding. Order immediately, as 
this offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. 

CATALOGUE, 132 pages, New, Standard, 
and Holiday Books, sent free. 


Che Columbian Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK, | CHICAGO, 
393 Pearl Street. 242 Wabash Avenue. 








Send Cabinet Photograph, 


25 centsin silver ard a2-cent stamp, and get 
One Dozen Minette Photographs. 





S. B. Hill, 82 Bank St., Wate: bury, Ct, 
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Christian Endeavor 
Topic. 


PUBLISHING THE GOOD TID.- 
INGS. 


(2 Kings vii., 9; Luke ii.,J17; Acts iv., 20: 
Mark v., 19, 20.) 


Wie is to carry the tidings? “He 
that heareth, let him say, Come.” 
This leaves no one out. The salvation 
that is for all is to be proclaimed by all, 
until the last soul is reached. When we 
think of what the incarnation meant 
for the world, we do not wonder that the 
heavenly host rejoiced to bring the tid- 
ings to earth. But if they, save in the 
presence of God and needing not that 
salvation for themselves, were so touched 
with pity for man and so filled with joy 
at the possibility of his redemption, 
what shall be said of those who, out of 
their own great need, have accepted the 
Saviour and yet fail to carry the good 
news to others? If the scenes of Geth- 
semane and Calvary and the words of our 
Lord’s commission were always as fresh 
in our minds as they were in the minds 
of the apostles, like them, we could not 
but speak the things which we have seen 
and heard. 

Where shall we publish the tidings ? 
“ Beginning at Jerusalem,”—just where 
we are when we have found the tidin 
to be true; at home, among our friends, 
telling them how great things the Lord 
hath done for us; in “the king’s house- 
hold,” in the streets and lanes, in the 
highways and hedges, in all the world 
and to every creature. The personal 
message which we give does not release 
us from the responsibility of reaching 
to every nation, neither could messengers 
sent by us throughout the whole world 
release us from the responsibility of 
giving the personal message. 

When shall we do it? “All things 
are now ready,” and the need was never 
so great in our own land and the world 
asnow. Men are hungering, are dying, 
while we wait. From the mission fiel 
the world over comes the eall, “ We need 
men and women by the thousands to tell 
of the love of Christ, and we need them 
now.” 

How can we doit? By telling others 
ourselves, by supporting the church, by 
money and personal assistance given to 
philanthropic movements, by contributing 
money to send others to darkened lands ; 
but not by any one of these means alone, 
nor by all these together, unless we give 
ourselves with our message and our gift, 
as did Christ. He “emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant.” He gave 
himself for our salvation. When we are 
ready to go anywhere for his sake, to do 
what he would have us do, to be just 
what he would have us be, then, through 
our spoken or written word, and through 
the messengers which our gifts have 
helped to send, his work will be done. 
ith what motive must we carry the 
tidings ? That which moved Christ and 
the apostles. Love—love of the Father, 
of the Saviour, and of the souls of men. 
We may spend and be spent from any 
other motive than this, and it will be all 
in vain. “If I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, but have not love, 
I am become sounding brass, or a clang- 
ing cymbal. . . . And if I bestow all my 
oods to feed the poor, and if I give my 
body to be burned, but have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing.” 

What is to give our messages power ? 
The indwelling Christ. These are the 
greater works that Jesus said his disci- 

les should do because he went to the 
Father, and sent the Comforter, the Holy 
Spirit, to abide with them forever. So 
that now, if Christ’s life be in us, the 
proclamation of his message, by our life, 
our words, our means, can be the channel 
through which his Spirit shall reach the 
souls of men. 

But is not the cost great? Yes, it 
costs time, thought, and strength ; often- 
times life itself. But great as the cost 
may be to any map, it can never be 
compared with what it cost Jesus to save 
you and me. We shall not count the 
cost to ourselves, when we see among the 








1 For the week beginning April 5, 1891, 





redeemed those whom we have been the 
means of helping heavenward. 
“* Will you not offer yourself to-day, — 
While it costs you something to give ? 
A priceless gift may never be yours 
‘o offer again while you live.” 


References : Ps. xxvi., 6, 7—Ixviii., 11 
—cevii., 1, 2; Isa. lii, 7; Jer. xxiii, 28; 
Eze., xl., 4 ; Matt. xxii., 2-4, 8-10 ; Mark 
x., 49—xiii., 10, 11—xvi., 15, 20; Luke 
ii, 10, 11—viii., 1, 38-40—xviii, 43— 
xxiv., 33-35, 46-48 ; John i.,45; xi., 28 
—xvii., 14, 18 ; Acts i. 8—xiii., 46-49— 
xxii., 14,15 ; Rom. x., 13-15 ; 1 Cor. xiii, 
1,3; 1 John ji., 3—iv., 14 ; Rev. xxii, 17. 

Daily Readings : (1) Isa. xliii., 9-12 ; 
(2) Ps. exlv., 1-12; (3) Isa. xl. 1-11; 
(4) Matt. xxviii, 5-10; (5) Acts xiii, 
32-39—x., 3443; (7) 2 Kings vii, 
9; Luke ii., 17; Acts iv.,20; Mark v., 
19, 20. 


Hoppner had to contend with a chronic 
state of ill health, arising from a consti- 
tution naturally weak ; and much of his 
proverbial irritation, if not produced, 
was aggravated by the ailments which 
attend a diseased liver. He must have 
been often tried by his sitters. He told 
the critic Gifford, as an example of his 
annoyance, how “a wealthy stockbroker 
drove up to his door, whose carriage 
emptied into his hall in Charles Street a 
gentleman and lady, with five sons and 
seven daughters, all samples of Pa and 
Ma—as well fed and as city bred a 
comely family as any within the sound of 
Bow Bells. ‘“ Well, Mr. Painter,” said 
he ; “here we are—a baker’s dozen ; how 
much will you demand for painting the 
whole lot of us? Prompt payment for 
discount.” ‘“ Why,” replied the aston- 
ished painter, viewing the questioner, who 
might be likened to a superannuated ele- 
phant. “ Why, that will depend upon 
the dimensions, style, composition, and 
—” Qh, that is all settled,” quoth the 
enlightened broker ; “we are all to be 
touched off in one piece, as large as 
life, all seated upon our lawn at Clap- 
ham, and all singing ‘God save the 
King.”’—[From “ A Century of Paintings 
of the Enuglish School,” by Richard and 
Samuel Redgrave. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


By Special Arrangement. 
MY LADY NICOTINE. 


A Srupy in Smoke. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
12mo, Gilt Top, Extra loth, $1 50. 


This is the most delightful of all the books that 
have been written on the subject of pipes and Raseo- 


It is, as the London Echo ex te 7 
fed, irresistib] characteristic.” It 
be read straig! 








is a book to 
ht through. Every smoker will rejoice 
in it, and every man wh “*sworn off’? from 


who 8 
smoking will read it with sympathetic interest. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 
12mo, Gilt Top, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


se ocaeow the bendy. record —ih = interest 
which ost sensational drama could not surpass 
Usa Olighant in Blackeond's Magoes 


Y 








A New Volume in The “‘ Unknown” Library. 
THE STORY OF ELEANOR 


LAMBERT. 


By MAGDALEN BROOKE. 
Flexible Cloth, etc., 50 cents. 


The New York World says: **The ideal, perfect 
form in which a novelette should fall fr. m the press.” 











A Book for European Tourists. 
PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


From THE OricinaAL or RICHARD KAUFMAN. 
Profusely illustrated, Unique Binding, $3.00. 


In this book we have the best picture that has yet 
been printed of the Paris of to-day, its boulevards, 
its theaters, its cafée, its drives, its actors and act- 
resses, its famous men and its famous women. We 
have Paris at play, together with the manners and 
customs of this most popular city in the world. The 
illustrations, which are numerous, are by ths 

known artists of Paris, and they have all the chic 
for which French draughtsmen are conspic 





uous, 


THE YOKE of the THORAH. 


By HENRY HARLAND (Sipney Lvusxa), 


Author of “As It Was Written,” ‘Mra. Peixada.” 
“ @randieon Mather,” etc., etc. 


In ** Cassell’s Sunshine Series.” Paper, 50 cents. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Test it Yourself. 


Cleveland's Baking Powder is perfectly pure. 
claim is made for powders adulterated with ammonia 
and alum, but you can settle the question yourself: 
“ Boil a teaspoonful of the baking powder in a tea 
spoonful of water ; if adulterated the smell of ammonia 


The same 


It is the most 


Try it. A teaspoonful of 


Cleveland’s will do more and better work than a heaping 


Food made with Cleveland’s keeps moist and fresh for days 


but if made with others soon dries out and becomes 


leavens evenly, making fine 


Test it 
for 
Purity. 
can be detected in the steam.” 
., Cleveland’s Baking Powder is the strongest. 
Lest ut effective and economical. 
for 
Strength. teaspoonful of other powders. 
Test wt 
by “husky.” Cleveland’s 
Results. 


grained, delicately fibred breads and cakes, results pro- 
duced by no other leavening agent. 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
Stands all Tests. 








NEW BOOKS. 


A FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. By Jen- 
nie Harrison. 12mo. 248 pp. Cloth $1. 


SERMONS IN CANDLES. By C. H. Spur- 
geon. Illustrated, 12mo. 170 pages. Cloth, $1. 


SALT. My Mrs. 8.8. Baker. 64 pages. Square. 


therette. 50 cents. 
a “Ye are the salt of the earth.” 





SLE ATE AS Aiea an atte a 
maps made ohaston of London, the 
whch are munseally large-and distinct. Paper, 25c. 


WINTER’S FOLLY. A story by Mrs. Wa'- 
ton, author of **Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. 16mo, 
Illustrated. 18@ pages. Cloth, 75 cts. 

&TALKS TO GIRLS. By Eleanor A. Hunter. 
author of ** Talks to Boys.”’ 132 pp. 12mo. 60 cts. 


FROM SOLOMON TO THE CAPTIVITY. 
The story of the Two Hebrew Kingdoms. By David 
Gregg, DD. and L. W. Mudge. D.D. \12mo. 292 pp 
$1.25. For the present 8. 8. Lessons. 


STUDIES IN JOHN’S GOSPEL. Anexpo- 
sition ot the 8. 8. Lessons for the second half of 1891. 
By David Gregg, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 


SEV@&N YEARS IN CEYLON. Leitch. 
Illustrated. 4to. 75 cts. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN PICTURE 
AND STORY. By Mra ton. 190 


y Mrs. L. 8. Hough 
illustrations. 4to. Cloth. $150. Gilt, $2. 


THE BIBLE IN PICTURE AND STORY. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. Gilt, $1.75. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
With 127 illustrations. 4to. $1.50. Gilt, $2. 


*,* Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St. and 304 Fourth Av., New York. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 


Henry Drummond Works. 


THE CHANGED LIFE. 
Anaddress by Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S. The Third of the Series. Gilt top, 
leatherette, printed in blue; price, 35 
cents. Just Published. 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
WORLD. 


By Henry Drummonp. Leatherette, gilt 
top; price, 35 cents. Llustrated Edition, 
cloth ; price, $1.00. 


PAX VOBISCUM. 


By Henry Drummonp. The Second of the 
Series of which “The Greatest Thing in 
the World ”’ is the First. Leatherette, gilt 
top ; price, 35 cents. 

Reece es von 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD 


By Henry Drummonp. Cloth, red top, 
title in gold, 438 pages; price, 75 cents. 
New Edition. 


“FIRST”: A Talk with Boys. 


An Address delivered at Glasgow to the 
Boys’ Brigade. ‘aper cover, 10 cents; 
$1.C0 per dozen ; leatherette, silver edges, 
35 cents. Just Published. 








Ask for these Author’s Editions, For sale by 
all Booksellers. 


JAMES POTT & CO., PusiisHErs, 
14 & 16 Astor Pracr, NEW YORK. 


SPENCER ON SOCIALISM. 


THE APRIL 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 


A STATEMENT of the scientific argu- 

ments against Socialism, from the pen 
of HrrBERT SPENCER, opens this issue. 
The essay is entitled *‘From Freedom 
to Bondage,” and. shows how the work- 
ing classes would suffer under socialistic 
laws. The problem of “ Street-Clean- 
ing in Large Cities” is discussed by 
Gen. Emmons Cxark, of New York, who 
gives practical suggestions for doing this im- 
portant work. In “ Professor Huxley on 
the War-path,” the Duke or ARGYLL 
aims to convict the professor of inconsistency 
in treating oclegseas questions. * What 
keeps the Bicycler Upright? is answered 
in an illustrated paper by CHARLEs B. War- 
RING. Professor HENRI MARION’s article, 
“Training for Character,” gives valu- 
able hints on the care of young children. 
“Social Changes in California,” by 
Cuartes Howarp Sunn. “ Race Influ- 
ence and Disease.” Sketch and Front- 
ispiece Portrait of Prof. D. G. Brinton, 
of Philadelphia, etc., etc. 








50 cents a number. $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bonn Sr., New York. 


TheBreath of Spring is i the Air 


rust EASTER MUSIC, 2: 


practice not? 
Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, &c., or 
for Easter Alleluias [5 cts., 50 cts, dos. 4 
Our Easter Offering ts cts., $1.44 Goons aa 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season by practici: - 
sre eae gt et oer he ase 
Bert Mataed Bond hoon tle at ten eee 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


mad ful by introd 
ie Bi Ba Sep ts a aha 
Rainbow Festi cts., $1.80 doz.|, Lewis. < 
BOYS and GIRLS 
pie Fre Rg may Fed yt 
Fingdow Se Mother Cones iota ast ae | oes 
Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.] sect —_= 
MUCH ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITION MUSIC IS FOUND 


IN SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 

Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 doz.}, Golden 

Beaty scheming ection soos by Mx 
ANY BOOK MAILED, POSTPAID, FOR RETAIL PRIOR. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST AND BEST. 
Warranted never to crock 
or fade. Silk finish. 
Reram Brancues: 
iat Bedw Bt. }New York 



































THE CLEANFAST HOISERY CO. 
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F. nancial, net increase larger in percentage than 





The money market is more bountifully 
supplied with funds now than at any 
previous date for a year, notwithstand- 
ing that drafts are being made on us 
from abroad, for gold shipments, which 
prevent an increase in our surplus re- 
serves. 

The rate most common for the week 
has been two and one-half per cent. on 
call loans and four and one-half per 
cent. on time money. These cheap rates 
are doubtless due to excessive dullness 
in all the security markets, and to the 
fact that investors are holding off from 
new investments with the idea that we 
may have a severe demand for money 
later in the —_ Rae too, — 
there are timi ple whe are going to 
be ina atten te change their funds 
into gold coin or certificates if they think 
they can see any reason for doing so. 
We think, however, that the latter class 
is much less numerous than it was two or 
three months ago. There are other 
reasons why money is such a drug, such 
as the continuous issue of $4,500,000 of 
new legal tender bills each month in the 
purchase of silver bullion. 

The shipments of gold for the week 


just past amount to about $1,700,000,. 


none of which went out until Saturday. 
The rates of exchange do not admit of this 
shipment on a regular business basis, and 
the shipment was doubtless by special con- 
tract with'Germany. We spoke of the law 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to charge a small premium on gold bars 
when shippers choose to draw them from 
the Treasury in place of coin. The same 
law gives authority to the Secretary to 
refuse bars if for any reason he deems it 
wise todo so. The present shipments of 
gold have the look of being made for 
speculative effect, and the Secretary ex- 
ercised his right, this week, to refuse bars 
altogether. ‘This made the shippers take 
coin, which the Treasury gave them, in 
equal ratio to its holdings, in double 
eagles, eagles, and half eagles. This 
shipment of coin in place of bars made 
at least an extra cost of one-sixteenth 
per cent. to the shippers, and the expense, 
amounting to $625 for every million 
shipped, would doubtless absorb all profit 
for the shipper even on special contract. 

It is believed that the shipments were 
made somewhat out of spite at the action 
of the Treasury Department for os 
bars, as the shi = were quite agitate 
at the refusal. Everything has been said 
to create a feeling against the Secretary 
for taking this course, and efforts have 
been made to frighten him into rescind- 
ing the order of refusal, by attempting 
to lead the public to see an emergency in 
the act, but this attempt has failed of its 
mark, and it is to be hoped that the Sec- 
retary will use his discretion whenever 
he thinks that gold shipments are under- 
taken for effect on the markets. Such 
shipments might easily be inaugurated 
for speculative ends. We know that 
they have been, and probably will be 
again. A weapon of that sort is not le- 
gitimate, and should be frowned down 
by every honest man. If the balance of 
trade demands shipments to settle dif- 
ferences they will be made, but for the 
last three mouths, barring transactions in 
the security markets, the balance has 
been all on our side, so far as aggregate 
results are concerned. 

The condition of the English money 
market is easy, and rates in Europe are 
not high. The Bank of England dis- 
count rate remains at three per cent. 
with no change to speak of in its reserve, 
during the week. 

The Argentine difficulties have quieted 
down with the adjustments made in Lor- 
don fox zettlement of interest accounts, 
and with the moderate success in the 
home subscriptions to the Argentine 
loan. 

‘Lhe stock market here has been almost 
at a standstill as well as the bond mar- 
ket. Prices are not much changed from 
& week ago, probably averaging less than 
& point’s decline and with no teature to 
mention. 

The “ Financial Chronicle” publishes 
very full reports of earnings for the 
month of January ; 125 roads report an 
aggregate increase of 8.35 per cent. in 
gross, and of 12.10 per cent. increase net. 
Certainly such figures look well for tke 








the showing that rates are being 
maintained at the advances made by the 
associations about the commencement of 
the year. The second week in March 
shows a gross increase of 5.47 per cent., 
but the net, according to the returns for 
January just quoted, ought to improve on 
the gross. 

The Union Pacifie’s report for Febru- 
ary exhibits over $600,000 increase net 


over February of last year, which is | sonal 


creditable to the new management. 


The bank statement is as follows : 

increase.........++ $3,959,200 
Specie, increase.......... ‘ 75,400 
tenders, increase. . 57,300 
Deposits, increase......... 485,600 
decrease......... 738,200 

Thus leaving the surplus reserve of the 

city banks at $9,055,375. 


WALL STREET. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 











Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - - -  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, - = = = 11,168,685.04 





The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon wr the 

June 


accounts of the Company, as publish 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


enka onomined the books ‘3 Law d Equi- 
le ortgage mpan 
tify that the fore; ing accounts ‘and atate- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe - = Sopeene a and fairly 
represen position o 

on the 30th June, 1890. a? 

Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co: 
New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 





6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

41-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
n fi three months to two years. 

A first-class investment securities 
bought and sold. 





OFFICES: 

New York, 208 Broadway. 
Ce Opera: 

117 Devonshire Bt. 


London, England. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 





Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many yaars, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 





CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 





{nvestments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENOE SOLICITED 





DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


'Y reference to a of the United Btates Can- 
ada, you will see UTH is the eame dist 
from Untialo and all points Kast, by water, as H 
wh iT, has a saeeh lager tol Rit 5. 4 
isin ‘infancy of devel ne th a “ng 

4 pe feat nearly a tome, 


rapid advance fe real eameee Write seating. 
or 2 
ter, and if yee wie to invest tell us how much, and 


information, with maps, etc. 
- LOVETT & ‘Oo, Duluth. Minn. 





HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
d iT stam 
WssinineTon sachet es oar a 








The GRNTRAL TRUST C0. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First 


any 
School District, and other Bonds. We invite corre: 
geen, we we furnish the best of references, 


Directors :—F. D. Leve . Pres.; OC. E. Dickin- 
Pies; RUN Poarsen, Bee's: tH. Buith, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


t. Debentures, secured by 
Loaat ot Ut mortgages with the Union ‘Trust 














Com ay of New York. “Amount of iasue iim 
ited nn T rustees, ecu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON. New York Agent, 31-35 
Bread Btreet. , 


ERIC 
AMest GA 


No. 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Prefe Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent, and experienced financiers 
have examined :.nd approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 








The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Szonsrary. 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 

8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Rereranos: Denver National Bank. 





lation i WO VE ARS, 
Census in 1888, 13,! . 


eblo is cheaper than in any town 
ities in the United-States. 


LEEKS, Real Estate and Investment 
Agenta. Pueblo. Colo 


C/TY LOANS. 


Absolutely safe. 

We do not handle Farm Loans. 
Securities on hand for sale. 
$500 to $10,000 loans. 
Interest 6,7,and 8 per cent. 
Write for our regular list. 











The Standard Investment Co. 
OF ST. PAUL, MINN, 











DEN V HR 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 

Best Real Estate Investments, First-class 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, etc., freely sent. 

VANLAW & GALLUP —— 














BETTER THAN 
7% MORTGAGES 


The National Realty Co. will sell for a short 
time lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within one- 
half to ae Pare og of a mile of the Court-house 
and center of the city, at prices from $300 to $400 per 
lot. The —* obtained from the sale of these lots 
will be ex: ed_ by the company in the equipment 
of a large mill already erected near the lots of- 
fered for sale. Apply for maps and circulars to 


NATIONAL REALTY CO., 


103 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 











ESTABLISHED 1856. 


IOWA 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Furnish an Investment 


Safe as a Government Bond 


and pay a much higher rate of interest. Security un- 
questionable. No crop failures in lowa. Principal and 
prompt payment of interest 
perience without loss, 





aranteed. 35 years ex- 
Careful personal attention to 
all business connected with loans until paid. Corres- 
pondence_ solicited. Communications promptly an- 
swered. Eastern references furnished. e are not do- 
ing a large but an ABSOLUTELY SAFE business. 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON, tankers, Waterloo, lowa. 


“OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA. 





KANSAS CTY 


To Investors.—We have a $200,- 





000 Mexican loan application—secur- 





ity, One Miliion Dollars in choice ranch 


properties. Borrower a banker of high 








standing, with $500,000 capital. 





H. L. JOHNSON & CO., 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 








We also offer mortgages on Bioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 








L. W. Sraan, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. 0.; Duluth, Minn. 











Net on improved inside property from one 


DENVER-COLORADO. 
8% as —e and references 





D, F, CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 


It would be a great gain to 
the west if the east knew all 
there is to be known about 
lending money here. 

We send a carefully written 
pamphlet containing all we can 
think of that helps. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 


W HY loan money at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or § with equal security and 

no taxes to i 

ALFRED 


» NELSON, 
meres. Orden. Ttah. 














To any Mother sending us her name and 


dress on a postal card we will send two 
sample tins of Nestlé’s Milk Food, sufficient 
for four meals. Nestlé’s Food requires the 
addition of water only in its preparation. 
The best and safest diet for infants all the 





year round. Talk with your a about 
It. os. Leeming & bo. le Agenta U, 
S., 55 Park Place, New York 


ork. 
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THE CHRISi1iAN 


UNION. 





VOL. 43, NO. 13. 








‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to 
a reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 


Atinei < City by the Sea. 32 pages, illus- 

Azores and Madeira. Resorts for Invalids, 
Tourists, and Travelers seeking Health 
and Pleasure. 29 pages. 

Amherst, Mass., As a Summer Resort. 
pages, illustrated. 

Blue Ridge Springs, Va. A Pleasure Resort 
and Sanitarium. 14 pages, illustrated. 

Catskill Mountains, N. Y. 80 pages, maps 
and illustrations. 

D. & H., The. Descriptive of the Adiron- 
dacks, Lakes George and Champlain, 
Saratoga, ete., 120 pages, illustrated. 

D. & H.. The. A Manual of Excursion Rates 
and Hotel Lists. 32 pages. 

Excursion, Gerold’s First California. A 
Tour to the Golden West. 15 pages. 

England: A Day in Shakespeare’s Country. 
8 pages, illustrated. 

English Lakes, The. London & North-West- 
ern 8 pages, illustrated. 

Glasgow, Scotland, Day Trips from. 8 pages 
and map. 

Green Spring Valley, Md. Chattolanee 
Springs Hotel and Surroundings. 28 

ages. illustrated. 

Healing Springs, Va.: 
28 pages. 

Hot Springs, N. C. 
Mountain Park Hotel. 
for‘Summer and Winter. 

Kingsville, Ont. The Mattawas. An Ideal 
Summer Home. 23 pages, illustrated. 

Luray, Va.: The Caverns of. 48 pages, il- 
Justrated. 

Long Branch, N. J. A Description of West 
ind Hotel and Cottages. 10 pages. 

Maine: Charming Inland Retreats of, Along 
the yr Central R. R. 41 pages, il us- 


trated, with map. 
New Kngland and Canada: Here and There 
148 pages, illus- 


12 


A Description of 


A Delightful Resort. 
An Ideal Hotel 


in, AJl Along Shore. 
trated, with maps. 
Norf.Jk & Western Railway Reference-Book. 
94 pages, illustrated. 
New Hampshire, Southwestern. 
illustrated and map. 
Newport, K.J.: Its Advantages as a‘Summer 
Resort ; The Ocean House and Surround- 
ings. ages, illustrated. 
Rangeley Toke R Region: The Sportsmen’s 
Paradise. 32 pages, 5 ym 
Rockbridge Springs, Va.: Its attractions as 


40 pages, 


a Summer Resort. 47 pages. 

Rutland, Mass.: The ‘* Muschopange”’ and 
surroundings. 9 pages. 

Santa Cruz, C A City of Homes. Also 


description of Sea Beach Hotel. 18 pages, 
illustrated. 

San Diego County and Coronado Beach. 40 
pages, +4 

St. Andrews, N. B.: Its Beauties and Pecu- 
liarities as a Health Resort. 46 pages, 
illustrated. 

Sweet Springs, W. Va.: A Health and Pleas- 
ure Resort. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Virginia: A Trip Through the Regions of. 
40 pages, illustrated. 

Vermont : Summer Homes Among the Green 
Mountains. 47 pages, illustrated. 

Warm Sulphur Springs, Va.: A Description 
of. 12 pages. 

Washington.s D. C., Special Trip to, Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb. 36 pages. 

Wernersville, Pa. Grand View House ; Sani- 
tarium. 40 pages. 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.: 
Early History, Scenery, etc. 
illustrated. 

White Sulphur Springs, Va.: Famous Sum- 
mer Resort. 14 pages, illustrated. 

Wilmington, N. C.: The Attractions of ; its 
Advantages as a Resort ; ‘The Orton’ and 
its surroundings. 12 pages, illustrated. 

White Mountains and the Merrimac Valley. 
Summer Outings in the Old Granite State. 
143 pages, illustrated. ; 


Locality, 
34 pages, 





A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


it new I under the medical management 
Located on a bi -_ 

of ons Salk overtgching ppirty. 

and — the famous is Watkins ~ Sh 


~* 7 Turkish, 
ances Tach lectro-thermal, Moliere ~~} and Iron 


Aioe Haseae, Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, 
—= all forma of Electrici: “es 
4 ——~ 
n ’ 
ive os e, Iron re a e, an phur waters. 


miles 
‘orests 


More days of 
sunshine and less “tad — 
New York Btate. audi any other section ~ bad 


mw tome ‘ul views, charming wal 


Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
&e. : uns 


Liculars, add 
aa v.. ~ Canaan 


N.Y. 





Leke Winnipesauke. Blake’s Hotel, Long Island,N.H 


Lake and mountain scenery; excellent 
bath ng. and Ashi &; cool wai dey, : fom 4 Lone 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM, 


OPN AZT, 





Tan TraRr —_— 





WERNERSVILLE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


On the be Eutindaieise & Read- 

ing Railroad, between Phila- 
delphia and Harrisburg; 9 
miles from the city of Read- 
ing; 45 from Harrisburg; 67 
from Philadelphia ; 136 from 
New York; 130 from Balti- 
more. 

All trains—nine in number 
each way—stop at this station, 
she te J us within two hours of 
Philadelphia; four hours of 
ae ‘York 3 five hours of Wash- 
ry 

Waiter’ s Park, in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, with the 

ildest climate, sunniest loca- 
tion, finest scenery, purest air 
and water, gives all the ele- 
ments 0: 


A Great Health Resort. 


The Sanitarium is 300 feet 
long. five stories in height, fin- 
ished and furnished in the best 
style; $10,000 has been expend- 
ed in heating and plumbing. 
Wilton and Axminster carpets, 
oak and walnut furniture— 
mostly new ; Hydraulic Ele- 
vator, YHlectric bells, excellent 
table; livery and dairy at- 
tached. e treatment con- 
sists of Baths, Marsacr, 


Swedish Movements, Execrriciry, Hygienic Dietary. Its physicians have had twenty years’ continuoUs experience in their adminis- 


tration, and have en jeyed an unparalleled success in the restoration of chronic invalids to g 


health. Ouvr terms are exceptionally low 


for first-class accom modations : $16 jor fine t»y-wirdow rooms, finely furnished ; for large and commodious apartments $20 to $25 per 
week ; a limited ee of good rocms at $10 to $14 per week ; for families, prices are still lower. Open grates and steam are the 


roved heating ee. Circulars sent free. Send for ‘* The Nutritive Cure,’ 25 ets.; 
oR Address ROBERT WALTER, M. D., 


ecent Important Discoveries ,’’ 20 cts. 


** Outlines of a Common-sense System.”’ 25 cts.; 
Walter’s Park P. 


Q., Berks Co., Pa. 














ght 


"146 Trains. 37 minutes from Liberty St. New Vork 


Broiled Shad a la Maitre d’Hotel 
BOILE 


Epigramme of Lamb, Tomato Sauce 
— AST 


Ribs of Beef 
Sliced Tomatoes 


ii Neapolitan Ic3 Cream 
Assorted Nuts 


Dinnerfof March 21, 1801. 


ROSELLE, N. 
Raw Oysters on the half shell 


’ Chicken with Rice 


J. 


Potatoes Hollandaise 

Leg of Mutton, Sauce Westmoreland 
ENTREES 

Roman Punch 


Turkey, Cranberry ®auca 
— Sliced ¢ Cucumbers 


Mary): a Dae Ras berry J: 
aryland Duc r wberry Jam 
VEGETABLES 
Maehed Potatces Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Stewed Oyster Piant Asparagus 
E®SERT 
Apple Pie Assorted Cakes 
UITS 
Coffee 


Tea Cheese 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


peut | &) Set ede gfe J RAILWAY. 
EDONIAN RAILWAY. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Queenstown. Liverpoo), acd Glasgow to London. 
Shortest and relay routes. Luxuriour Parlor, 
Steeping, and Dinivg Care. Tickets and Tours in 
Irejand, “cotland. Wales. England, and to Paris, 
Baggage Checked th ough New York to 


London 
For = information, Molders, Maps, Estimates, 
etc.. apply to 





Cc. A.B BARATTONI, Gen. Agt., 852 B’way, N. Y. 
OOK’S Select Tours to 
PALESTINE, 


Round the World. EUROPE 


Illustrated pamphlets describing fully the arrange- 
ments for our Nineteenth Season of Tours, now reaay, 
and can be obtained on application. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 &12: 5 Broadway, N. Y. 





St. Denis Hotel, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
During the past year the St. Denis has 
been enlarged ~~ a new and handsome addi- 
a — more than doubles its former ca- 


“All. the latest improvements have been 
placed in the new building, with a large and 
very attractive new Dining-room connecting 
with the old well-known * Taylor’s Restau- | 
rant.” Wiruram Tayior. 





Beechwood Inn, Jenkintown, Pa, | | 


H_B. MARKLAND & CO. have leased the 
a4 BEEGHWOOD INN " for a term of years with the | | 
intention of making it the most —— of any re- 
80) neighbor’ ladelphia. and only | 
one and three-quarter hours mae from New York. 
The “Ion” hasthe advantage of a station on 4 

daily eac 


grounds and 50 

will be thoroughly American, w 
be French. The following telssenens will AY a suf- 
ficient guarantee of our intention to make tha * Inn” 


charming and select: William Pepper, M. Di, Pro- 


vost of the University of Pennsylvania; 8. H ay 
Horst, Richard Dale, D. Murray Cheston, M 

} CR Lt D.; Hayes ew, M. D. ee aa 
Wal ter Bucha 


— OPENS MAY 16, and spome aan 
en an ans seen on application 
oe ae Re Bn Fridays. onn 2 to 5 


now be 
ondays. 
Pp. m., at 





? Mire Btratford, ” Philadelphia. 
| OOMS AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
engaged for the summer ina deligh' ful moun- 

region, 50 miles from New Le on - of the 
Erie R R. Fast express trains mo: Ps and evening; 
station near; splendid —— cool and shady walks; 
mountain paths leading by eon brooksand water- 
falls. One of the healthiest spots in Commas, County. 
Gentlemen can keep a own ani horses 
in spacious stables on . at reasonable rates. 
House newly furnished. ‘are will be taken to give 
guests an onjozetie summer routien. Addrers 

MRS. CHARLES R. D 


Mountainviile, N.Y. 














‘THE DUYAL,” 


| 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
Location Unsurpassed. Cuisine Equal to | 
the Best. Liberally Conducted. 
** Orchestra.” 
GEORGE G. DUY, Manager | 
' 





Healthiest Place in Ame: ica. An tanemee tof the 
tam Park Hotes, H sueces, U., mailed u 








A. M. Blake, 149 East 34th 8t., New York. 





M 
application to Christian Union or A. W.Bronson, . 





TA MAN 


UJNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wit 
| OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


= 
GREAT 


Rock Island 


Tr, 





Chicavo, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTO SIO 
FALLS, APOLIS, ST. PAUL, 8T. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily from 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, ey and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped Dining Cars, and lining Chair 
Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, and between 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and — or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood —. ends all San: 
itary and Scenic Resorts o ey ne Te 
choice of routes via Denver to er from Salt Lake 

City, Ogd Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Fran 


— 
Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between 1 See 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
| FREE Recli: Chair Cars to and from Kansas 
| City. Chair Car ~ Sleeper between Peoria 
|and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
| Zine to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
| Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa:. 


tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrese 
£.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
GHICAGO, TLL. 





SWEDEN, NORWAY, SPAIN. 


&mall party visite Sweden. Norway, scent in the 
summer; supplemental autumn bd the Pyrenees, 
Spain, Moroceo, Algeria. In charge of E. C. KIM- 
BAL , Bradford, Mass. rd ‘eagon with par- 
ties; best Boston references. Send for itineraries. 





EUROPEAN TOURBS. 


SELECT a a ae EASES. 


SEVENTH YEar Fa -  Ytinerary,” address 
HOWARD §S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., ALBANY, NEW YORK. 





SPECIALLY CONDUCTED 
TOURS TO MEXICO. 


THE PIEDMONT AIR-LINE 


(Richmond & Danville Railroad ) 


will have through Pullman Palace Buffet Cars 
between Washington, D. C., and the City of Mexico, 
leaving on February 3d and 17th, and March 3d, 17th, 
and 3lst; returning, leave City of Mexico February 
12th and 26th, March 12th and 26th, and April 9th. 
Fare, 8107.05 for the round trip. 

As parties will be limited, early engagement of ac- 
commodations is requisite. Full information pro- 








UX | cured at the Compseny’s Agencies, 228 Washington 


Street, Boston ; 229 Broadway, New York; 33 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia ; 233 Kast Germen Street, 
Baltimore ; or by direct application to the Passenger 
Depsrtment, 1,300 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


. = —~ Route. i $3; peodiiones. 
2 orcester, corresponding rée- 
ducction to and from all Kastern points. 

Steamers leave new Pier 36, x R. 
block above Canal Street, at 5: 00 P.M. daily, > 
except Sunday. 








F you would like oue of the elegant brochures 
I descriptive of Coronado Beach and The Hotel 
del Coronado, Coronado Boach, California, soon to 
e issued. applv to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. The Hotel del Coronado is the 
largest seaside resort hotel in the world, covering 
seven and one-half acres. Coronado Bea has no 
equal in the world as a summer resort. 





ADVERTISEMENT WILL 


HOSE ANSWERING AN 


CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER A! AND 
THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY 8A\ SAW 








THE ADVERTISEMENT In THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


























The Week's Motto. 


“ He who knows little, and 


knows it, knows much.” 
— CHARLES D. STEWART. 


Between Us. 


















Twat JO W many readers of The 
Kes) | Christian Union make 
malss Meni} further use of the 

Ne 7" paper after it has been 

“Oy BS read in their own fam- 
BAO) ilies ? The correspond- 
ence which comes to the 

Publisher’s Desk from day to day seems 

to indicate that comparatively few copies 

are confined in their influence to the 
original recipient. A striking illustra- 
tion of the service which a single copy 
may render is shown in the following 
letter : * Your paper reaches us Friday, 
the next day after it is published. I read 
it quite thoroughly to mother ; then the 
family of our nearest neighbor has it. 
The following week I always send it to a 
sister in Onondaga County, whose pastor 
boards with them. After they have all 
read it, her son, a physician in Syracuse, 
takes it, and after he and his family have 
read it I think they give it toa poor wo- 
man. You see what service one copy 
does, and what an influence it must have. 

I think The,Christian Union the very best 

family paper with which I am acquainted. 

I especially like the ‘ Outlook;’ it keeps 

me posted as to what is going on all over 

the world.” 















A Cleveland subscriber tells the story 
of another copy, as follows : “ My num- 
ber goes to a family in an Eastern city, 
where at least three read it. It is then 
given to the matron of the Educational 
and Industrial Union of the same city ; 
and she in turn puts it into the reception 
and reading room of the Union, where it 
is read by an indefinite number of work- 
ing girls, So much for one paper. I 
have always sent my paper to some one, 
and it has resulted heretofore in an in- 
crease of your subscription list. I often 
hear it mentioned, and always enthusias- 
tically.” 


*  * 

It would be interesting to know—if it 
were possible—who the subscriber is 
whose copy of The Christian Union is 
read by the largest number of people, 
and, presumably, exerts the widest influ- 


ence, 


* 
* * 


The sermon by Dr. Abbott, on “The 
Simplicity of Christianity,” published in 
The Christian Union three weeks ago, 
has been so enthusiastically received by 
our readers that we shall scarcely be 
able to resist the call for its republica- 
tion in a more permanent form. One 
subscriber writes that if he were able he 
should order ten thousand copies for 
distribution. 

« * « 

A paper with the name “Christian 
Union” could not but be earnestly op- 
posed to the too prevalent warfare of 
sects, insistence on denominational lines, 
and the waste of energy in Christian 
work caused by these two things. A 
recent address by the Rev. Walter Bar- 
tows, of Reading, Mass., presented these 
points in an unusually effective and sta- 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


tistical way. It was read before the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting lately, and (as 
imperfectly reported by the secular 
papers) has attracted no little attention 
and comment. Mr. Barrows has kindly 
revised his paper for this journal, and we 
shall publish it at an early date —proba- 
bly next week—under the title “The 
Waste of Religious Funds in Extending 
the Churches.” 


- * 

Whatever may be his views on the 
question of Protection vs. Free Trade, a 
patriotic American is always glad to 
learn of the success of American manu- 
facturers in competing for trade abroad, 
particularly in those instances where the 
defeated foreign competitors are experts. 
A rather remarkable instance of this 
success has just been made public in 
New York. Messrs. Healey & Co., the 
well known carriage-makecs of this city, 
have just completed a vehicle known as 
a “hunting break” for an English noble- 
man to use on his estate in Scotland. It 
has seats for eleven people, with con- 
venient places for guns and ammunition. 
The body of this break is handsomely 
finished in native redwood and ash, and 
is therefore a credit to our splendid 
forests as well as to American mechanics. 
To sell an American vehicle, particularly, 
of this style, in Great Britain is as great 
a triumph as it would be to sell Ameri- 
can silks in Lyons, or American linens in 
Belfast, or American coal in Newcastle. 


* 
a * 


The scene of the terrible tragedy in 
New Orleans which we commented on 
editorially last week and again in this 
issue is known as the New Orleans Parish 
Prison. This place is so wretched and 
ill-kept that it is, we hold, a blot on the 
city’s reputation. A few days before the 
lynching of the miserable Italians, it was 
visited and carefully inspected by the 
Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the “ Chris- 
tian Register,” who is warmly interested 
in.the cause of prison reform. What he 
saw, both of the prison and of the Italians 
charged with Hennessy’s murder, is told 
in an intensely graphic descriptive article 
which The Christian Union -will print 
next week, probably with illustrations, 
and to which we specially direct our 
readers’ attention. 


What Next ? 


The great interest shown by our read- 
ers in the recent “Optimist Number ” 
of The Christian Union has been 
evinced in many cordial letters and by 
numerous orders for extra copies for dis- 
tribution. Somewhat similar to it in 
purpose, though with a different scope, 
will be our “* What Next Number,’’ which 
we can now positively announce for April 
23. As the name indicates, it will be an 
attempt to point out the lines in which 
will be carried out immediate progress 
in social and industrial reform, to define 
the present trend of modern civilization. 
It will try, in short, to answer the 
question, What are the next steps to be 
taken forward ? To thisdiscussion papers 
will be contributed by Mr. William 
Clarke, of the London National Liberal 
Club ; by Professor Richard T. Ely, of 
the Johns Hopkins University ; by Mr. 
George A. Chace, of the Bourne Mills of 
Fall River (whose account in The Chris- 
tian Union of the experiment in profit- 
sharing by the Bourne Mills will be re- 
membered) ; by Mr. Charles B. Spahr, 
of the “Commercial Advertiser ;” and by 
several other writers of recognized abil- 
ity and prominence in the field of sociol- 
ogy and industrial science. The editors 











of the paper will also contribute to the 
discussion, which is certain to be sugges- 
tive and profitable. 


Shits. 


By a New York Business Man. 














He’s said to be quite a genius. Granted ! 
But it so happens that, for my every-day 
sort of work, I need a willing cart-horse 
—not a thoroughbred hunter. 


The plan prophesies good results. Now 
realize on it! A prophecy and a check 
are mere wind and waste-paper till they’ve 
been banked. 

Calling things so, is an awful long 
chalk-mark from making them so. It’s 
the difference between reading the ordi- 
nary bill of fare and trying to digest it. 

Nothing to do? Well, then, prove 
you’re a genius by doing best and most 
while your hands are empty. 

The best lawyer is no lawyer, just as 
the best doctor is no doctor. The next 
best is the very best of his kind! To em- 
ploy any other sort is extravagance. 

He sits there, calmly waiting for straws 
to tell him which way the wind blows— 
blind to the fact that the air is full of 
blazing shingles and clapboards. 


True generosity lies less in giving than 
in having a burning desire to give, and to 
help somebody by the giving. Add the 
element of self-denial, and the act be- 
comes heroic. 


You can no more build a bank out of 
polished granite than you can mold a 
manly man out of clay and rain-water. 
Each of these must have character for its 
substance. 


My dear fellow, [ don’t say you can’t 
fly. I merely suggest, for the good of 
your kneepans, that you take your first 
flight from the back piazza instead of 
from the front roof. 

How can I judge of your prospect of 
success till you show a little more decis- 
ion in your aim? I see you have a gun 
in hand, but I’m not yet certain which 
end of it you propose to shoot out of. 


This sort of advertising may seem to 
you like burying good dollars in the 
kitchen-garden. But, under fairly fa- 
vorable conditions, I believe they’re as 
sure to crawl up into daylight as angle- 
worms are on a muddy spring morning. 


Unfortunately there’s no meter that can 
be depended upon to rate contemporary 
success with accuracy. It isa seed that 
must die before it can fruit. Pericles 
never saw—never dreamt—the real gran- 
deur of his Atheniaa acropolis ; and Co- 
lumbus voyaged into eternity without 
knowing he was the proud father of a 
new world. 








About People. 


General Miles, the Indian fighter and 
pacificator, is an expert rider of the 
bicycle. 





When the Rev. Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston, was recently in Washington he 
was given the privileges of the floor of 
the Senate, an honor rarely accorded 
even to distinguished visitors. 


_Among the late George Bancroft’s pu- 
pils at the Round Hill School, in North- 
ampton, Mass., where he taught while 
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quite a young man, were John Lothrop 
Motley, Ellery Channing, Henry W. Bel- 
lows, Theodore Sedgwick, and several 
others whose names were afterward fa- 
mous. 


A bullet which was shot into the cheek 
of Judge Calvin E. Pratt, of Brook- 
lyn and the State Supreme Court, at 
the battle of Gaines Mill, Virginia, on 
June 27, 1862, has recently been removed. 
Judge Pratt was a Colonel at the time, 
and his wound was at first supposed to 
be fatal. For the past twenty-five years 
he has suffered much pain and inconven- 
ience from the leaden pellet, but not till 
lately was it considered safe to remove it. 


Ernest Renan once had occasion to tele- 
graph across the British Channel the sub- 
ject of a proposed lecture in Westminster 
Abbey. The subject as stated by him 
was “The Influence of Rome on the 
Formation of Christianity.” It was pub- 
lished in England as “The Influence of 
Rum on the Digestion of Humanity.” 


Joel Chandler Harris, the clever writer 
of Southern dialect sketches, first devel- 
oped his peculiar talent while a printer 
on a country newspaper inGeorgia. Ad- 
mirers of his writings have sent him many 
gifts, among which is a valuable dinner 
set, appropriately decorated with scenes 
and quotations from the “ Brer Rabbit ” 
and “ Brer Fox” series. Mr. Harris is 
forty-three years old. 


W. B. Richardson, the Boston natural- 
ist, is exploring the forests of Central 
America in the interest of the British 
Museum. He has met with numerous 
adventures, and has discovered several 
new species of birds. 

The ex-Queen of Naples is an interest- 
ing figure in Parisian society. She is 
fond of riding on horseback, but avoids 
the Bois during the fashionable hours. 
The air of melancholy that has been 
noticeable about her since her husband 
lost his throne has deepened since the 
death of the Archduke Rudolph of Aus- 
tria, her favorite nephew. 

Benn Pitman, of Cincinnati, believes 
that he is the only person in this country 
who has shaken a hand that shook the 
hand of the great Wesley. ‘ The poet 
Crabbe,” he says, “who was the rector 
of the parish in which I was born, who 
christened me, and whose funeral I at- 
tended in my boyhood, was introduced to 
Wesley in his old age, and in the biogra- 
phy of the poet it is said he was received 
by Wesley with ‘ benevolent politeness.” 


A Boston puzzle editor printed a fac- 
simile of Jay Gould’s signature, and 
asked his readers to guess whose it was. 
Among the persons to whom the auto- 
graph was credited were T. Reed, Inger- 
soll, Ike Weir, Baron Hirsch, H. Gree- 
ley, Jubal Early, and Inspector Byrnes. 
Six experts in handwriting guessed the 
riddle, 


There is an old man in Manchester, 
England, who goes by the name of Gag- 
adig Gigadab. His original name was 
John Smith, but many years ago he be- 
gan to brood over the possibilities of a 
mistaken identity involved in such a 
common name. The name figured fre- 
quently in the criminal records, and he 
became abnormally apprehensive lest he 
might be confused with some of these 
bad John Smiths. At last what he 
feared so much actually happened. One 
day the papers recorded the capture of 
an accountant in a bank for embezzle- 
ment, and through some blunder of the 
reporter the identity of the embezzler 
was confused with the subject of this par- 
agraph, who was also a bank accountant 
Then and there he determined to assume 
a name like unto no other ever borne by 
mortal man. And in Gagadig Gigadab 
most people will agree that he has done 
so. Dickens, in his most erratic flights 
of nomenclature, never invented any- 
thing like it. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


To “help just a little” some of “ the 
other half,” trom M. O. J., $2. 
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A NEW SORT OF CLUB. 


The Rejected Manuscript Club is a 
unique organization located at Williams- 
town, Mass. Its name plainly indicates 
its purpose and origin. Novelists, poets, 
and essayists whose productions have 
been returned by dull and injudicious 
publishers or editors are eligible. The 
members, of course, meet for mutual 
admiration and condolence. Reciprocal 
ees heals their wounded vanities. 

erhaps they even devote whole sessions 
to schemes of revenge. The idea is a 
good one. Why might not such a club 
be formed in almost any city? In many 
instances more culture could be derived 
than by reading the books and articles 
that are published. A glance at the 
history of literature shows that the mis- 
takes of publishers form its most curious 
and interesting pages. Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” the greatest novel, or 
combination of novels, that was ever 
written, was refused by a publisher. So 
was Charlotte st Jh “Jane Eyre.” 
Bulwer’s first novel, his first play and 
em met the same ignominious fate. 

inglake’s “Eothen” is another con- 
spicuous example, and others could be 
furnished, many and surprising. Not 
any great literature has been produced 
of late, but two well-known examples 
prove that the cold, fishy eye of the pub- 
lisher is often blind to his own interests. 
“Mr. Barnes of New York” possesses 
no literary merit, but it sold enormously. 
As every one knows, Gunther was 
obliged to be his own publisher. Jerome 
K. Jerome also had difficulty in getting 
any one to take hold of his first book. 
Members of the Rejected Manuscript 
Club, then, can console themselves with 
the reflection that they are in good com- 
pany.—[Chicago Herald. 








BEST'S LILLIPUTIAN BAZAR. 


At this popular establishment you may 
see what you cannot in many parts of the 

world—a storehouse of necessities and ele- 
gancies for youth, from the dove-eyed 
baby in her cradle to the stylish miss of 
eighteen, or for the baby-boy and the young 
man‘or sailor just treading upon the thresh- 
old of life as a man 

This marvelous establishment has been en- 

and gone over carefully by men with 
@ positive genius forjsuch things, until they 
ht challenge the world indeed to produce 
such another stock—so varied, so splendid, so 
reasonable. In the old days ‘mothers toiled 
unceasingly to keep their busy little treasures 
well clothed, and only a mother can appreci- 
ate the great /ift it is to find just the plain 
little every-day jackets, aprons, and knee- 
pants she has urgent use for in astore cheaper 
far than she {could jhope to make them, 
beside a whole host of beautiful new- 
fashioned garments which she could have no 
notion of designing. ith five or six babies 
wing up, mothers realize what a help a 
cout like Best & Co. affords. The rich and 
poor are alike provided for in this colossal 
establishment, and what a monstrous under- 
taking it has been to engineer this compre- 
hensive work up to its present perfection! 
The enormous quantity sold makes it possible 
to furnish a great part of it more cheaply 
than another firm could. 

Best & Co. have now an imposing edifice 
in West Twenty-third Street, extending 
through to Twenty-second Street, since en- 
larged, very near Sixth Avenue—that great 
trade artery. It is not required that a buyer 
should live in or visit the city to purchase 
goods here, as their mail order system answers 
all purposes. ‘Thus you can get baby’s whole 
outfit, or the children’s run-about clothes for 
summer, without leaving home. 








THREE GREAT LIMITED TRAINS, 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE LEAD. THE ORDI- 
SSED. 


NARY LUXURIES OF TRAVEL SURPA 


For a number of years past the most famous 
mger train in ~ world has been the 
daily ew York and Chicago Limited, over 
w York Central udson River 
Reilroed The immense popularity of this 
service eventually created a greater demand 
for accommodations than could be supplied 
by a single train, and rendered necessary the 
establishment of two additional trains, the 
rs in every respect of the New York and 
Chica cago Limited, known respectively as the 
Southwestern Limited and the North Shore 
Limited. ‘These three great ym now leave 
Grand Central Station every in the year, 
at 10:00 A.m., 12:00 noon, = 4:50 P.M., 
respectively, the entire service representing 
the perfection of modern passenger trans- 
portation. 

‘The achievements of the Wagner Palace Car 
Company, by which the drawing room, sleep- 
ing, buffet, and dining cars over the Vander- 
bilt lines are operated, have been so great 
that the Wagner Company now takes a fore- 
most position in catering to the comfort and 
pleasure of business and pleasure travel in 
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PRIATE 


HEAT. 








REMAINS. 


OXYGEN 
LAXES, 


CURE? 


QUESTIONS. SEND FOR THE BOOK. 
AGE. IF YOU WANT IT ADDRESS 


120 SuTTER St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


VOL."43 NO.. 13. 





Yov DRAW 


LONG, 
YOU ARE NOT GETTING YOUR SHARE OF THAT 
KINDLY ELEMENT OF NATURE--OXYGEN. 

THERE'S A GREAT DEAL OF ESSENTIAL NOUR- 
ISHMENT IN OXYGEN, AND IF YOU DON’T APPRO- 
IT IN THE ORDINARY WAY, 
SUGGESTION: 

COMPOUND OXYGEN IS OZONE VITALIZED BY 
CHARGES OF ELECTRICITY. 
THE SIMPLE APPARATUS THAT CONTAINS IT BY 
'T REACHES THE LUNGS WARM, 
BEGIN TO TINGLE AND GLOW ALL OVER, CIRCULA- 
ITION IS QUICKENED, DISUSED AIR CELLS COME 


PAINLESS BREATH? IF YOU CAN'T 


HERE'S A 


IT IS RELEASED FROM 


you 


THE CHEST EXPANDS AND 


*-BEST OF ALL--STRENGTH RETURNS AND STRENGTH 
THERE'S THE POINT OF THE COMPOUND 
OXYGEN TREATMENT. 
NOT LEAVE YOU WHEN THE USE OF COMPOUND 
1S DISCONTINUED. 
RELIEVES. 
POUND OXYGEN NEVER HARMED A SINGLE INVALID 
OF THE THOUSANDS WHO HAVE INHALED IT. 
HOW ABOUT THE GOOD--YOU ASK--THE BENEFIT, THE 


if MAKES VIGOR THAT DOES 


IT PENETRATES, RE- 


DOES THIS NATURALLY. COM- 


IT CAN'T. 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES OF SIGNED INDORSEMENTS 
FROM LIVING MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN RE- 
STORED TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY COMPOUND OXYGEN ANSWERS THESE 
IT 1S FREE TO YOU. 


NO PRICE. NO POST- 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1&29 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


66 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 








will be ace ce ee fer 
subscribers only, at 5O cents ¢ week. 
cents a ts ‘or each word in 
excess forty, 


Buffield 
Toeation, ma: 


ow dork de N New 


FOR SALE—Farm of sixty s of acres in 
Large house egy fem TS 


way between qiostiord and Sprin 
min mm gthn: gh wh OD 


mod 
8. Kt Woodworth, Enfield, Conn. 


FRANCE.-—Mlle. yee. 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
offers a comf: le home at moderate prices 
If Yt 

le m0, 

among Christian A Salon subscribers. - 


ANTED-—Ohristian Unions for the year 1875, 
If you - an have the entire year, state what 
numbers have, and name Ad 
Back Hansbers, No. 8,875, this o 


OLD OOINS WANTED.—7ea & six hundred 
dollars aj agiece certain Laney J of silver 
doilars; five to fifty “dollars aploce fer certain 
— of silver half-dol lara, quarter-doli: why 
d half es ; one to twenty- five dollars apiece 

for certain dates of cents and -cents. New 
edition Cyd ving description and dates 
of all coins w from 1794 to 1883, and show- 
peees oe i them, aie to any address, 
rine ben ps or silver. L. G. Grund, 


Address, 2 ceeetanee, care of C nion, 
X. Y. Z., No. 8,889 





“GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
: has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
| Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
} nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalid 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 















THE ONLY ; 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
we CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 

A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inal wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING, KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


SEND foe our bed. Top ee Care: and Feedingot 


BDOLIBER-GOODALE Co. 1 Scsron, Masa, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 



























4 DICTIONARY 
map comes nearer to 
being a com- 
plete cata- 
logue of the 
English lan- 
guage than 
any diction- 

ary ever 

published. 

But it is 
not merely a dictionary; it is an en- 
cyclopedia of common things as well. 
It has been ten years in preparation. 
The leading scholars of the country 
have contributed to its pages. Itis the 
latest dictionary and the best. 








Rev. €. H. Spurgeon says of it: 
‘“The Century Dictionary is 
the book of the century. A 
man had need be a living cyclo- 
peedia fully toappreciate it.” 











A large descriptive pamphlet containing 
full-size sample pages, etc., will be mailed to 
anyone sending five 2-cent stamps to ) 


Tue Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


The Lishig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been tin; 
up the famous product whi a aiceet 
medical circles when first invented es 
ven to a world by the ren 
it, Justus von Liebig 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known eum the 
been 
Stanley. 
flavor, eff As B 
lici hing. indiapen. 





* Darke bet Adrien wd by 
Te ‘ di achable for purity. 


or 















as ty A Cure FOR 
n Sched, Cleaness the. Head, CATARRY 
Heals the Sores and OLD int 


CATARRH 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick. 
¥ Relieves Cold in H and 

eadache. 60c. at Drug Be 
ELY BROS., 56 WarrenSt.N. Y 


ee BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
i See a sent all wearers y Artie. 


clal Teeth w A eA 
DUNN, 331 ee ee Ave., cor. 39th New York: 








d refres 
sable in Improved and, Eoonomic Cookery. 
Genuine 


with 
signature 


of 
Justus 


von Liebig 





The Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, made to bold 
compactly and conveniently twenty-six 
numbers, will be sent by mai) on re- 
ceipt of 75cents. The Christian Union, 
New York City. 











this country. 


Rus ifoam: 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most Pree ned refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
den 


Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED E. W. Horr & Co. , Lowere, Mase. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CeLesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOGNE. 


ce ever placed before the public. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES, 


FRUBIFOAM MAILED FREE To # 





A SEVEN-ROOM COTTAGE to rent at Twi- 
—_ t Park; = the season ; with running water, 
pen fires, an cooking facilities if des . Or 
coals at J. ho $7 per week each adult. 
—~ C. F. Wingate, 119 Pearl Street, New 

or 


OWING TO THE DEATH OF MY WIFE, 
1 wish to place my two girls in a good home ; will 


give full control. Y Nellie is eight years old, black 
eyes; Millie, four years, blue eves. Reference 
mn and req aqeress Ed. J. Beard, Weat 


roton, Tompkins Co., N. ¥. 


820 RENT—Unfurnished house in Connecticut. 
Bixty-eight minutes from New roe ; ten min- 
utes from depot; plenty fruit and shade; house 
2 o rooms; bay window ; well water; inside 

urnace. For sale low for \ddress 
be opeieheld: ” office Christian Union. 


PARIS, FRANCE.—Private French family re- 
ceives boai ders. hiy Foommeneed by Ameri- 
cans. Central location. Room, with board, fifty 
iranos per week. Madame Cézaire, 50 Kue de 





TO RENT—During July and August, a charming 
place in Sosnement. Large grounds; large 
tou, well furnishea ; good piazzas ; lovey piace 
for childreu or comp pony. Terms ‘reasenable— 
_— as application, wit picture of — Ad- 
Hartford, Conn., Box 269. 


Two SEASIDE SopLnm G Lore. beauti- 

y located on th und, one mile from sta- 

One shore front, seventy feet ; one corner 

lot t, aixt feet, eg: Park, wit shore ye. naar 
“The msilene ;’’ delightful neighborhood ; 

prices reasonable. Address Olin H. Ciark,. Wood- 


uburb,’”’ 


mont, Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER, — working housekeeper 
wanted for genteel ssanen nae ‘ding-house, near 
New Haven, averaging aur guests. Must be 
experienced, competent, expert in desserts and 
pastry, and scrupulously neat. From June to 
Beptember. Address Bonsilene, Box 488, Hart- 
(01 Conn. 


WANTED-Copies of the Home Supplement is- 

sued January 16, 1890, to complete files. We 

shall be giad to recompense subscribers =e will 

favor us with copies of same. The Christian 
nion, 


POSITION wanted by an intelligent lady. who 
is capable of discharging all,the auties of a house- 
keeper ; is accustomed to se g course dinners 
to small parties, ng | ——. and all busi- 
ness connected with VR well a inted house. 
Boston eee. M., Christian 
Union Offi 


FOR SALE-—A school in Southern California 

Most delightful and healthful location. Particu- 
by correspondence, Addreas No. 8,945, Chris- 

t:an Union Office. 

AN AMERICAN STUDENT, who has made 
his own way through ange gf college, 8 and — 
nary, is deeply desirous of spending hind 
foreign study. Would some ftiend ed im = 
a few rs on easy terms the sum necessary ? 
Best of references as to character and scholarship, 
Address Student, No. 8,950, Christian Union. 


FU PyIaRED pote | at eee Beach, 
L. I. Ren at for season, 2100 when de- 
sired. Eight rooms, i, ‘piazza, and stable 
with two drooms. Acre and a naif of ground; 
standin high ; close to bay ; short walk 5 ocean. 
lextremeety ealthy ; Casino near. A poly o Mrs. 
? enn, 29 Weat Twentieth Ag New 

or 








Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


| For other rare and old plants see Catalogue, 





MARCH 26, 1891. 





A FAMILY 





[Inquiring Friends. 





subscriber sending an inguiry on any sub- 
sete The Cristian Unvon, acrompania with a 

stamp, receive a ly either through 
selene Wah babe a by personal letter, 


The answer will be given as nrompily as practi- 


cable.} 


Can you tell me of any book that will serve 
to disabuse a young skeptic’s mind as to 
what he believes to be God’s injustice, as set 
forth in the second Commandment in the 
words, ** Visiting the poy of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation,” ete.? Any information on this 
point will comfort a sorrowing mother 





It can be more briefly shown than by 
any book : 1. It is a mark of benevolence 
to constitute things so that whatever 

d is learned by one generation de- 
scends by inheritance to the next. Only 
in this way can progress be secured and 
facilitated. 2. it benevolence establishes 
such a law of inheritance, it is hard to see 
how it could be made impossible to in- 
herit evil as well as good. This inherit- 
ance of evil is the fact described as 
“ visiting the iniquities,” etc. But here, 
3, benevolence is shown again in limiting 
the inheritance of evil, which could not 
be prevented without preventing the in- 
heritance of good. It is so limited as 
not to run beyond “the third and fourth 
generation.” What is called “ bad blood ” 
tends to run out, and evil destroys itself. 
On the other hand, the inheritance of 
good, for which benevolence ordained 
the law, runs on without limit—to “a 
thousand generations,” etc. 





I wish in to refer to that text, Matt. x., 
28, “T did not for a moment clothe Satan with 
God’s prerogatives as Judge. God permits 
sin, condemns sin, and, let us say, rejects 
finally the unrepentant sinner. If Satan is a 
veritable entity, and that sin which means 
death to the soul (Ezek. xviii., 4) is wrought 
by his wiles, and hell is a condition, at least 
as truly as a location, is not this work of 
destruction the devil’s work and in no sense 
God’s work? If this text refers to God as 
sole dispenser of judgment, is it rendered into 
English in accordance with that idea? The 
work of destruction which renders the egg 
unfit is the result of decay and not the cook’s 
act, who simply rejects that which is virtually 
destroyed already. Could there be any de- 
struction of soul and body in hell only as 
character is destroyed by sin? I am not yet 
reconciled to the construing of any Bible 
text in such a way as to implicate our Re- 
deemer in such destruction. H.N. 

The text is rightly translated. The 
difficulty with it attaches only to the idea 
of some destroyer who operates from 
without, as when an executioner dis- 
patches a criminal. However the de- 
structive power of sin was set up, or 
helped on, by any tempter, it operates 
solely from within and automatically. 
God’s connection with it appears in the 
fact that all the forces, physical or spir- 
itual, which the sinner experiences as de- 
structive, proceed from God, and are 
maintained by him, while working retri- 
bution through the vital processes of 
the sinful soul. It is because it is sinful 
that they are destructive, just as the win- 
ter air, which stimulates the healthy, will 
kill an invalid. 


In regard to some of the stories told in the 
Gospels about the birth and baptism of 
Jesus, I continually come in contact with two 
classes of believers. One class believes in 
the literal appearance of the angels to the 
shepherds, of the wise men following a star, 
of an actual dove descending upon Jesus, and 
of an angel talking with the Disciples at the 
tomb after the resurrection. The other class 
rejects these stories entirely and regards them 
as myths without any foundation whatever. 
Now, neither theory entirely satisfies my 
mind. Can The Christian Union give me 
any other theory? For instance, at the bap- 
tism might not the symbols of the dove have 

een used to express some strong spiritual in- 
fluence which came to Jesus, and which con- 
vinced John that he was the Christ ? 


For the case of the dove, see Luke iii., 
22. A real vision, but visible only to 
him who saw it ; an inward vision, to the 
spirit, not the senses. The visions of an- 
gels must rank with the many well-certi- 
fied cases of apparitions. There isno good 
reason for not accepting the reality of 
the star, in some sense. Astronomers 
have ascertained facts as to planetary 
conjunctions at or near the time, which 
make it unreasonable to deny a histori- 
cal basis for the narrative. 








1. In his life of Jesus, Renan says of the 
genealogies of Jesus in Matthew and Luke, 
that they ‘‘are altogether discordant and 


conform little to the lists of the Old Testa- 


ment.” Is the true idea of these the idea 
that they are, nevertheless, essentially cor- 


rect? Was Jesus, if not the son of Joseph, 
a direct descendant of David, since these 
lists both claim to be the genealogies of 
Joseph and not of Mary? Can you tell me 
what authority to read on this? M. Renan 
says elsewhere in the same bork, ‘* The 
assessment made by Quirinius, with which 
the legend connects the journey to Bethlehem, 
is subsequent, by at least ten years, to the 
year when, acco 4 
esus was born.’’ that so, according to 
the best light of modern historical research ? 
If so, what are we to believe concernin 
inspiration of Matthew and Luke? 
not been shown that Quiri 


e 
it 
uirinius was twice 
governor, and held two assessments ? 2. Some 
said to me lately concerning German higher 
criticism, ‘* Baur is out of date.”’ Who is in 
‘‘ date’? Whose theory is being most 


tian thinkers ? 


1. On the genealogies, Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary is as good an authority as you 
can find. Luke i., 32 intimates that 
Mary was of the house of David. See 
also Ladd’s “ Doctrine of Sacred Script- 
ure,” [., 406; and for Quirinius,the same, 
I., 402. Though the latter waits for, or 
fails of, a satisfactory explanation, it has 
nothing to do with the inspiration of the 
Evangelists. This is found in the Christ 
who is the subject of the Gospels. 2. The 
anonymous book entitled “ Supernatural 
Religion,” which has been answered by 
Bishop Lightfoot. 


1. I wish to organize a Y. P.S. C. E. of 
sixty to seventy-five active members into 
some plan for local charitable or rescue work. 
My object is to fill the lives of the members, 
a large number of whom are young in experi- 
ence and whose religion is largely subjective, 
with some positive, constructive work that 
will not only benefit the recipient, but also 
react on thedoer. The townisa clean, man- 
ufacturing village of some five thousand in- 





habitants. Can you refer me to any book, | § 
pamphlet, article, or society in which some- e 
thing of this nature has been worked out ? | 


2. By whom is ‘* Ten Times Ten,” by E. E. 
Hale, published, and where may I obtain it ? 

We very strongly recommend you to 
write directly to the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Roxbury, Boston, Mass., who we 
are sure will be glad to put you in the 
way of information. His “Ten Times 
Ten” is published by Roberts Brothers, of 
Boston. 





I would like to ask, if Joseph was only the 
“supposed father ” of Jesus, why, in tracing 
the lineage of Jesus, the genealogy of Joseph 
is given and not that of Mary. A.C. P: 

Matthew is supposed to have meant to 
exhibit Jesus as the legal heir of David's 
throne through Joseph as his legal father. 
As to Luke, it is a question whether Heli 
was the father of Joseph or of Mary. It 
is not possible to give satisfactory an- 
swer to all the points raised by these 
genealogies. 








Colds and Coughs 
croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 
and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
It should be in every 
family. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 








CUT THIS OUT! 
Write your name, 


© PPR OC OOo r er OLE OOCOE OE: Cocccceoosceeroeeeecce Coce 


Mail to E. O. Thompson, 245 Broadway, New 
York, and receive bv return mail samples of | 


Lew spring svles of fine imported T: i 
from which Thompson's Patent ee 


FIVE-DOLLAR 
PANTS ARE MADE. 


Se} f-measurement blank. id ta 
| sent with all samples, ** tree of charge 
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Finest Flowers 
ag seomereanes f°) Fomor 

mm NEW FANCY CERMAN PANSIES. 
4 Special selection of 0: 

superbly — and sta . 
—— mperial Prize Pansies, 
ing uty. Flowers of perfect form 
4 and large size. The dlus¢ shows 
only one of the many beautiful types. 


FRINCED STAR PHLOX. An odd 
novelty of surpassing beauty ; 40 
ties of elegantly edged and 
ers of star-like form. 

2 DEN CATE POPPIES. 4 grand 

Pe —) Entirely unique in wondrous 

b variety and brilliancy of bioom; my- 

“s Triads of most gorgeous flowers of every 

conceivable shade. 


= CROZY’S CANNAS— 
New Large Flowering, Evere 
blooming Dwarf French Can 
with immense clusters of magnificen 
flowers, as richly colored as Orchids, 


« 
<> 


strik- 


oo a 
9, >< 


> <> ene 
eo? © *6? “o 


? 
So <t 


ed plate in Cata- 
logue. Neat, dwarf growth, with hand- 
some foliage. They their beautiful, 
large flowers, of many colors, all summer, 
the frst year from seed, 
ECKFORD'S 
Embracing the la 
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beautifu 
Never before equaled. 
(13 two-cent stam 

For 26 cts. witsena all the 
with full directions for culture 
can select any Three 
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With colored plates painted 
from nature, tells all about the 


eo *e 


to get Valuable Premiums, including 
MRs. RORER'S NEW BOOK, Just out, 
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the brightest and 
hae e 


NEWEST SWEET PEAS 

he latest novelties, largest and most 

1 named varieties in superb mixture 
Pkt. 10 cts.; 0z., 20 cts, 


ve- FIVE FINEST NOVELTIES 


rinted on each packet, 
arieties for 16 cts. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1891, 
a BEST SEEDS “We 


including RARE NOVELTIES, which cannot be had elsewhere. 


FREE! 
ATLEE BURPEE & GO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


"5 ha a% eM os c& M505 e's ose Me cs aM c¥> co cts oa %s c*mats c”ae%s at 
> oP es oe eos efaete <Po< 
822. GP AG eho Uo <fp al eho Oo efo clo <a Mo ello cle ao <b ello cle <7 clo claels foes ee 


TO PROVE the SUPERIOR QUALITY of 


RPEE'S SEEDS 


WE WILL MAIL ALL THESE 


26 cts. 


together with our complete 
FARM ANNUAL for 1891. 













a If you do not want all of these seeds, you 
If you want any other Seeds, ask for 


It also tells how 
4 Name this paper, and 
write to-day. 
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CHERRY MALT 


PHOSPHITES. 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
A PERFECT PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600 


INVIGORATING TONIC 


CONTAINING 










Peruvian Bark, and 
Catalan Wine. 


Belereles Eaten Tesla 
LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
cand INDIGESTION. 


experience of 25 years in expert- 
mental analysis, together with the val- 
uable aid extend 7 the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, enabled 

aroche to extract the en 
properties of Peruvian 
nD 


ot 
trate them in an elixir, which sees in t 
degree its restorative and invigoratin, 
from the disagreeable bitterness of other nh 
2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


2 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


__- 30 North William street, N. Y..@ 











MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
BARNU™M & BAILEY 
Greatest Show on Earth. 
WITH ITS MULTILUDE OF WONDERS, 
Together with the Great Historical Spectacle of 


NERO ; or, THE DESTRUCTION OF ROME. 


' PT. BARNUM& J. A. BAILEY, EQUALOWNERS. 


2 Menageries of Trained ani Wild Beasts. 
2 Droves of Cameis, 5) Ponies. 
2 Elevated Stages. 
Racing Track for all kinds of Contests. 
:200 People in the Pageavts. 

me as it was in Nero’s Dey. 
Christian Martyrs, Early Religious Rites. 
scenes of 2 000 Years Ago. 
Nuptial Processions, Marriage Ceremonies. 
Roman Senators, Vesta's, Choristers, etc , etc. 
Floods of Bong’and Music. Fetes, Festivals, Or- 
gies, etc. 

The Grandest Exhibition Ever Seen 


Circus Rings, 








ae 50 cts; Children under Nine Years, 25 cts. 


‘erformances at 2 and 8 p.m. Every Day. 
















is one of those inve 


itt in 
A Bee it requires 


ing. 


in other central-draught lamps. 


easy matter indeed. 


good lamps are. 


Send for a primer. e 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








New Yorx, New York. 
GCHERMERHORN "8 
TEACHERS’ A ° 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. — 
3 East léru Brauer, HN. Y. 


Massacuuserrs, Cambridge. 
THs CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
girls). Application should be made to 
Mr. Artuur Gutman, Director. 





(for 





Inumom, Elmhurst. 

—— WANTED! For good 
tions in Coll Semi 

Bohools, City Schools, fo,” Hundreda ot treats 


have been Jocated by us the last four ears. Bend f 
manual, Address 0. J. Aunmnt, Manager * 





New York, Bay Shore, Long Island. 
Bez SHORE INSTITUTE.—Summer 
and winter sessions, five months each. Home 


for six you boys in the family. One vacan 
April L. ” Address Miss Many Wareun: Pienne 





Connecticut, Hariford. 
‘WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


HartrorD, Conn. 





Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


‘ Oe tions that seems to he 
finished. It seems to 
reach the end as to 

goodness of light 

every way, 
and ease of 
management. 

The only care 
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» The Pittsburgh Lamp 


n- 


is 


Av ky filling and wip- 


Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 


Putting in a new wick is a very 


All this seems strange to one 
who knows how troublesome other 


It is in all the good lamp-stores. 


PittsBuRGH Brass Co. 
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Hand Made Slips and Dresses are 
constantly growing in favor, many 
ladies preferring them for the reason 
that they are so dainty and Baby- 
like in finish. 


By making them in large quanti- 
ties, we have reduced the cost very 
materially, so that they are not much 
more expensive than the machine 
made, 


Qur Catalogue of BABIES’ WEAR and 
full descriptions of the latest styles for 
BOYS and GIKLS of all ages furnished 
upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


CARPETS! 


Our Spring Styles Now Open. 


-Mogquettes, Wiltons, Velvets, Ax- 
minster, Body and Tapestry Brussels, 
and Extra Super Ingrains in great 
variety. A special line of Royal Wil- 
tons, Wilton Velvets,and Extra Super 
Ingrains (English patterns) at less 
than the cost of production. 


RUGS. 


Oriental and domestic in all sizes. 
We have also made up from odd 
pieces and remnants of carpetings, 
Rugs and Carpets in various grades 
to fit almost any room, at remnant 
prices, suitable for Hotels, Cottages, 
and Summer Residences. Bring size 
of room. 


MATTINGS. 


Our new importation of China and 
Japanese Straw now on exhibition. 
It isa thing of wonder to see the 
many new and novel effects. We 
have the white and red check and 
some fancy patterns as low as 

$5.00 per roll of 40 yards. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., New York. 
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more than twice as many flowers as any ot 


bloom from early Spring until late Autumn. 
mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in 


h, or the five for 81.00, as follows: 


® 


6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 
5 Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, named, 


issued. 


BLUE CATALOGUE. 


will be sent for onl 
FREE, Address yes Oe 
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This Rose was raised and named by George Washington over 100 years ago and is described in the Mount 
Vernon Guide Book. It is theonly hardy pase tual blooming climber known. and a plant of it will produce 
) er rose. 
and produce hundreds, and even thousands of elegant flowers the first summer. Either in the garden or in 
pots itis full of bloom at all times, the flowers growing in great clusters—often 50 or 100ina bunch. Color 
ay white, perfectly double to the center and of unsurpassed fragrance. Buds beautiful, long and pointed 

ike the finest Tea Roses. Perfectly hardy, and will grow up over a door, gate or window, and always full of 
It is the most wonder ful rose in cultivation, and was first intro- 
duced by us last year, and we are headquarters for genuine stock. Fine plants for immediate blooming, by 
ood condition, 80 centa each; 4 for $1: or for 50 cents we will mail 
the Rose, 1 Giant Fairy Lily and1 Golden Yellow Gladiolus. Also 

ach, h 1 Solanum Grandifiora, true 
Manettia Vine, Rainbow Cactus, Great Spider Lily and Butterfly Orchid. Each is a gem of rare beauty. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL POSTPAID: 


12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, aie. 


It will commence blooming almost as soon as planted 


5 Rare New Plants at 30c 


4 Superb New Grapes, including Niagara, 50c. 


5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum, B0c. 
50c | 5 _ “ Cacti, different sorts named, — 50c. 
50. | 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, all different. 50c. 


The above 8 collections and One Mary Washington Rose, by mail, postpaid, for only ¢8.00. 

(A superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 

SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, AND 
ages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 5 large colored plates. We 

offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: 

Park Plums, Butterfly Orchid. Star Phioxes Water Plants. New Roses, Da 

etc. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and Flowering shrubs. 

NTS, or if you order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 


RARE FRUITS, is the finest ever 


Our great Japanese peed? A Floral 
lias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, 
This elegant and expensive Catalogue 





HOME HEATING. 


You’ve a house; perhaps build- 
ing one, The health of home is 
in the warming of it. You’ve 
breathed furnace air—better suf- 
fer with stoves—gassy, coal-eaters 
—half the rooms warm, balance 
chilly. Steam heat—baking hot, 
risky. Hot Water Heating—the 
culmination of sense and science, 
Costs something to put in? Cer- 
tainly; the good comes higher 
than the poor, Economical in the 
end—coal-savers. Even, healthy 
heat; regulative, satisfactory al- 
ways. “How Best to Heat Our 
Homes,” a book of axiomized 
words and explanatory pictures. 
Free to you if you send for it. 
Gurney Hot Water Heater Co., 
maker of the most efficient, eco- 
nomical, and durable hot water 
heaters and radiators. 





163 Franklin Street Boston. 
88 John Street . New Yorx. 
47 South Canal Street . CuHicaco. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 
= Agethth| a am 





Best of references. | 
Send for circulars. | New Yorx Orrr. 


CALIFORNIA 


And ali Pacific Coast and Pu- 
get Sound points are reached 
quickly and comfortably by the 
Chicago,Union Pacific & North- 
Western Line, over which 
Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, 
Ore., without change, carrying 
Through Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleepers from Chicago to 
San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by 
any other line. New Pullman 
and Wagner Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, superb 
Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the 
equipment afforded travelers via 
the Chicago & North-Western, 
Union & Southern Pacific Rail- 
ways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 

W. A. THRALL, 


Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North West- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Gen’! 
era R'y, 





at less cost than 





aap roved “XCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Will hatch larger paoneptags of fertile Sees 





any hatcher. 
6c for Dus Oata, GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, LiL, 





Soinold, 
Constable AS Ce 


CARPETS 
Upholstery 


New and unique styles and color- 
ings for town and country house 
furnishings. 


Scotch Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, Lowell Brussels, 
PERSIAN and ORIENTAL RUGS 
Axminster and Aubusson Carpets, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED to ORDER. 


Rich Tapestries, Brocatelles 
ANTIQUE LACES, 


Portieres, Curtain Materials, 


WALL COVERINGS, ARTISTIC CRETONNES 


Broadooary re) 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








European - Novelties 
in Dress Goods. 


An important exhibition of Dress 
Goods will be made on Monday next; 
our Spring and Summer stock will 
then be shown in completeness. 

Bengaline having been adopted as 
the fabric of the season, we have made 
provision for an extensive sale of this 
material—a remarkable selection of 
solid colors and all of the approved 
fancy styles. 

Wool Crepon and Crimped French 
Crepe in every fashionable tint; an 
entire section is devoted to these popu- 
lar Crepe Novelties. 

The best assortment of Cheviots, 
Tweeds, and other Woolens for out- 
door wear shown in many seasons. 

Seventy boxes of Printed Crepe de 
Chine have been added. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





You meant 


to send for a circular of “NEVER-BR 
steel cooking utensils before this, but 
you forgot it, and in the meantime you 
are without the greatest comforts and 
conveniences of the age. If you like 
clean, nice, well cooked food, sit down 
now and write for illustrated circular. 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO.. Cleveland, 0. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Office: No. 119 Broadway. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1891. 
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©) BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


William H. Townsend, Henry F. Noyes. 












R THE 


exquisitely perfumed, removes 


An elegant dressin 
prevents baldness and 


all impurities from the scalp, 
air to grow Thick, Soft 


gray hair, and causes the 


and Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases AND 
of the on eae and man and quickly healing Ss K 4 N 
4, | cuts, gy heen mootian, .. atin a 
ruggists or by Mar cts. 
}| BARCLAY & Cow 44 Sione St.. New York,! ESTABLISHED 1801. 
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my to anything o of the kind now in use. lesigns for Rug and Embroidery patterns 
mbroidery ern sent on veseh of 10 cents beautiful F recei 
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AGENTS WANTE! the ‘Wonders nders of Forotold Wists to ye 


LADIES and GRITLEMEN Send for Illustrated A America bare oe” 
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WHAT 1s 
The American Garden? 


tah 7s nota trade paper. It is made for all who have to 
till the soil, either in-doors or out. 2d.. /¢ zs not a tech- 
nical horticultural perrodical. It loves the out-of-doors, the 
lanes and hedges, and invites into its family all those who 
love nature. It sees beauty and finds inspiration outside 
the garden as well as in it. Yet it is practical, for the 
foundation of all true success is inspiration and love of one’s 
labor. It aims to plant yeast in the mind as well as to place 
itin the soil. 3d. /¢ zs nota newspaper. It is a magazine, 
unique, direct, practical, racy, inspiring, bold of conviction, 
abreast of the times. Following are some good things in 
the April number. 


The Orchards of My Youth. ‘Berries of Japan. 


A reverie of early days and 
early ways of the old orchards 
upon the hillsides, and the win- 
ter fireplace with its joys of 
chestnuts and apples. 
Go.tp. Illustrated. 


Do Apples Pay ? 


A symposium of twenty care- 
fully selected opinions. 


Crab Apples. 


By Dr. J. Stayman, Kansas. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


A Northern Apple Orchard— 
Notes from Quebec. 


Illustrated. 








A continuation of Professor 
Georgeson’s admirable papers 
upon the economic plants of the 
Island Empire. Illustrated. 


By T. 

yT-S: 4 Begonia Aftermath. 

The Ornamental Cherries of 
Japan. 


Beautifully illustrated. 
Horticulture in the Copiapo 

Valley of Chili. 

By Dr. THomas Morons, III. 


The Homes of Hayes and 
Garfield. 
































£B>Terms $2.00 a year ; $1.00 for 6 months ; 20 cents a number. On Trial 3 months, 


25 cents. 
THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., Times Building, New York. 












| Procl 


Remember 
last winter's 
Re- 
call how try- 
ing to health 


siege. 


were the frequent changes of the weather. 


the Victory 





What was it that helped you win 


the fight with disease, warded off pneumonia and possibly consumption? Did 


you give due credit to SCOTT’S EMULSION of pure Norwegian Cod 





Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda? 


Have you recommended this wonderful ally of health to your 


victory ? 
friends? And 


as a preventive this time. 


what will you do 


this winter ? 
It will fortify the system against Coughs, Colds, 


Did you proclaim the 


Use Scott's Emulsion 


Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anaemic and Wasting 


Diseases (specially in Children). 


Palatable as Milk. 





SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 





CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
Be sure and get the genuine. Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 

















